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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


JANUARY 


His Majesty Tue Kina. 
CVA. 


Patron: 


Conductor: Sir Freperick BripGe, 


‘MESSIAH” - HANDEL. 
MONDAY, JANUARY 1, ar 8. 

LLE. ALICE WILNA. | MR. MORGAN KINGSTON. 

ADAME CLARA BUTT. | MR. KE NNERLEY RUMFORD. 


HE PASSION : ST. MATTHEW. 
(BACH.) 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 
MADAME GLEESON-WHITE 
MISS EMILY SHEPHERD. 
MADAME ADA CROSSLEY. 
MR. LLOYD CHANDOS. 
MR. FREDERIC AUSTIN. 
MR. STEWART GARDNER. 
MR. GRAHAM SMART. 


AT 8. 


| 
| 


ONE 
H. L. 


THOUSAND PERFORMERS. 
Batrour, Mus. B. 


AND CHORUS, 
Mr. 


BAND 
Organist : 


; Balcon 
lery (Promenad 


Prices: Stalls, 7s. 6d.; - y (Reserved), 4s. ; 


Unreserved, 2s. 6d. ; , 1S. 


ACADEMY OF 
MARYLEBONE ROAD, 


MUSIC, 
N.W. 


ROYAL 
YORK GATE, 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
President: H.R.H. Tue Duke or ConnauaGnrt, K.G. 
Principal : Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus.D., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


LENT TERM BEGINS Monpay, January 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, Tuurspay, Janva 
The new SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE FOR 

has now commenced. The Examination in connection therewith 

held at the end of the year’s course. 

An Examination of persons engaged in the TRAINING OF 
HILDREN'’S VOICES is held annually in September and during 
he Christmas Vacation, and a Certificate is granted to successful 
pandidates. A Course of Lecture Lessons in pre paration for the above 
xamination will be given during the Lent Term, commencing 

Saturday, January 13, at 9.30 a.m. 


Y 4, AT 2. 
TEACHERS 


will be 


and all further information of— 


F. W. RENAUT, 


Prospectus, Entrance Forms, 
Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 


felegrams—‘‘ Initiative, London. Telephone—“‘ 1160, Western.” 


Patron: HIS MAIESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE I’RINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G, 
Director : 
Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Hon. Sec.: CHARLES Morey, Esq. 


The NEXT TERM will commence 
Mtrance Examination, January 4. 
The Examination for Associateship (A.R.C.M.) will take place in | 
pril. Last day for receiving Entries is March 1. 
Syllabus and official Entry Form may be obtained from 

FRANK POWNALL, Registrar. 


on Monday, January 


FIRST OF EVERY 


sy MPHONY CONCE 


PR 
SympHony No. 
Concerto in D, for Violin and Orchestra 


Queen's Hall ; 


| Prizes, 


| Superintendent has charge of all 


| H. Saxe Wynpuan, Victoria Embankment. 


IN 1844. 
MONTH. 


Price 34.; Postage 1d. 


I ° - 
. Annual Subscription, Post-/ree, 4s. 


1912. 
QUEEN’S HALL. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA’S 
RT. 


Conpucror—SIR HENRY J. WOOD. 


SATURDAY, JAN. 
Tristan und Isolde (with Wagner's close) 
2, in B minor . 


20, AT o'CLOCK, 
H agner. 
Borodin. 


Tchaikousky. 


ELUDE 


MISCHA ELMAN. 


sEL’s Merry PRANKS 4 
7 Rondo form.) 
AN. 


EULENSPIE« Strauss. 
(After the old-fashioned roguish manner 
Soto Viotin—MISCHA ELX 
6d. ; 6d. At ‘ happell’s Bo 
usual Agents, 


| Trt 


7s. 6d. ; x Office, 
and of 
ROBERT NEWMAN, 

320, Regent Street, 
Manager for the QueEN’s Hatt Orcuestra, Limirep. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF THE 
R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


TICKETS : 10s, 5S. 5 2S. 


W. 


Patron : 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Svyivasus A). 

Examinations in Theory held in March and November at all 
Centres. In Practical Subjects in March-April at all Centres, and 
in the London district and certain Provincial Centres in November- 
December also. Entries for the March-April Examinations close 
Wednesday, February 7, 1912. 

SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Sytiasus B). 
throughout the British Isles three times a year—viz., March- 
April, June-July, and October-November. Entries for the March-April 
Examinations close Wednesday, January 31, 1912. 

Theory papers set in Examinations of past years (Local Centre 
or School) can be obtained on application. Price 3d. per set, per 
year, post-free. 

"he Board offers annu: ully SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable 
R.A.M. or R.C.M., for Two or Three Years. 

Copies of Syllabuses A and B, Forms of Entry, 
information, will be sent, post-free, on application to— 
JAMES MUIR, Secretary. 

15, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


Held 


at the 


and any further 


Telegrams: 
** Associa, London.” 


HE GUIL DHALL SCHOOL OF 
Within three minutes of Ludgate Hill, Fleet Street, 
friars Station (District Railway). 
M: by the Corporation of the City of London. 
LANDON RONALD. 


MUSIC. 
and Black- 


aged 

Principal : 
moderate fees. 110 
assisted tuition, 
Singing, Organ, 


teachers at 
giving free and 


taught: Piano, 


Individual Tuition by eminent 
Medals, and Scholarships, 
competed for annually. Subjects 
Harmony, all Orchestral and Solo Instruments, Stage Training in 
Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, and ‘Opera. Lady 

ladies attending the School. New 
Examinations open to general public. Pro- 
and form of entry, free of Secretary, 
Telephone : 1943 Holborn, 


term begins January 8. 
spectus, Examinations Syllabus, 


THE ROYAL COL LEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c. 
may be had on applicatior 
H. 


A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 


Kensington Gore, S.W. 
MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Sir W. H. Houtpswortn, Bart. 


Cross (of the Royal Academy, London, and the 
Sixty Professors. 


Patron : 

ALBERT J. 

Leipsic Conservatorium). 

All Branches of Music taught. Private or Class Tuition. 

Full and String Orchestras, Operas, Lectures, Recitals, Chamber and 
Orchestral Concerts. P: Tospectus from the SECRE TARY, Albert Square. 

Verdi's Grand Opera, ‘‘ Un Ballo in Maschera,” will be performed in 
March next at the Midland Theatre. 


Principal : 
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ROY AL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF 


MUSIC. 


Patroness: Her Majesty QuEEN ALEXANDRA. 


President : Sir W. H. Hou_pswortn, Bart., LL.D. 


Dr. 


The NEW COLLEGE YEAR began 
ial Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 
Students required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
Instruction, and are not admitted f r a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the ye ar, £30, payable i ir istalments of £ro at the beginning 
of each term. pecial Fee for Wind Instrument Course, £15. 

Systematic Gam for the Trai uining of Teachers included in the 
curriculum. 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
and Entry F6érms, on application. 

New Professor of the Pianoforte, Mr. Frank Merrick. 

STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


Principal : Apotrpx Bropsky. 





Tuesday, October 3. 
Spec 


ire 





MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 


BIRMINGHAM AND 





SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Visitor Sir Eowarp Etcar, Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
Principal -- GRanvi__te Bantock, M.A, 
Visiting Examiner . H. Watrorp Davies, Mus. Doc. 
SESSION 1911-1912 
The Session consists of AU rUMN TERM (September 18 to 
December 16); WINTER TERM (January 15 to March 30); and 


SUMMER TERM (April 15 to June 22). 

Instruction in all branches of Music; Students’ Choir and Orchestra ; 
Chamber Music ; Students’ Rehearsals and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 


ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


OF DURHAM. 


Music are held in Durham as 





UNIVE RSI T Y 


The Examinations for Degrees in 


follows :— Matriculation Examinations in April and October. Music 
Examinations in Septe mbe r. 

For particulars, app ly to the Secretary of Examinations, University 
Offices, Durham. opies of former Examinz ation Papers, 1 1s. each set. 


“MUSIC, 


HARMONY, 
FORM 


ORRESPONDENCE 

37, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W 
GRADU ATED POSTAL LESSONS 

COUNTERPOINT, ELEMENTS OF MUSIC, 
AND ANALYSIS, ORCHESTRATION, Etc. 

Pupils prepared for Mus. Doc., Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 

A.R.C.O., F.R.C.O., and all exz amini ations by experienced University 

Graduates in Music. Forme moderate. Prospectus free on applica- 

tion to the Secretary, E. S. Kin 


SCHOOL OF 


IN 
FUGUE, 


TORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
LONDON. 

1 of the Victoria Coll 

INCORPORATED 181. 


Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W. 


VIC’ 
(Under the directi ege Corporation, Ltd.) 


42, Berners STREET, 





President: Tue Most Hon. THe Marguis oF ANGLESEY. 
Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L. ».1.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doe. C antab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 


Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 
1.G.C.M. 


CHURCHILL SIBLEY, 
A.R.C.M., F. 


Director of Studies : 
Hon. Sec. : Gro. A. STANTON, 


Hon. 


including the Diplomas of 


Metropolitan Examinz ations in all sub jects, 
N 


A.V.C.M., L.V : .M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ Professional 
Diploma in the of Teaching, April, 1912. 
I 1 Theoretic a Examination, April, 1912. 


Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres. 
Gold, Medals are offered for Competition. 


Local Secretaries required for towns r 


Silver, and Bronze 


yt represented. 





All communications to be addressed as usual to the Secretary, Central 

Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 
BRITISH COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON. (Incorporated.) 
126, Oxrorp Street, W. 
Founded by the late JOHN GREIG, M.A. (Edia.), Mus. Doc. (Oxon.), 
F.R.C.O. 

Examiners: J. G. Cooper, Esq., Mus. Bac. (Dunelm.), F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M., &c.; R. Machardy, Esq., LL.D.; T. R. Mayne, Esq., 
B.A., Mus. ac. (R.U.1.); J. —_-~ Esq., Mus. Bac. (Cantab.), 
F.E.LS.; J. Storer, Esq., Mus. Bac. (Oxon.), Mus. Doc. (T.U.T.). 

By order, Pearce SMALL, Governing Director. 
Examinations for Certificates and Diplomas are held in London and at 


recognised Local Centres three times a year. Vacancies for Local 
Secretaries. For Syllabus and all information apply to— 
Tue Secre TARY. 





TrToDpeDr 
BATTERSEA 
PRINCIPAL : 

ACOUSTICS. 

A Course of ten Lectures on Acoustics for Students of Music will b 
delivered at the Battersea Polytechnic on Monday Evenings, from: 
to 8 p.m., by W. Thomson, M. A., commencing January 15. 

L aboratory Work, if desired, may be taken after the lecture. 

Fee for the Course, 5/-. 


POLYTECHNIC, S.W. 


S. G. RAWSON, D.Sc. 


OpentnGc LectTuRE FREE. 


GLASGOW 
CHORAL (COMPETITION) FESTIVAL. 
ALLEN GILL, 
ST. ANDREW'S HALL, GLASGOW. 
Tuurspvay, Fripay, AND SaTuRDAY, May 2, 
Syllabus (now ready) and all particulars from 
HUGH S. ROBERTON, Hon. Secretary. 


450, Eglinton Street, 


MIDLAND 
Musical Competition Festival 








ADJUDICATOR. 


, AND 4, 1912. 


BIRMINGHAM, MAY 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18, 1912. 
SYLLABUS NOW READY. 
Post-FREE, 4d., FROM 


Tue Hon. QUEEN'S COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM 
WHARFEDALE MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
May 9, 10, and 11, 1912. 

OPEN EVENTS: 
Male-voice Choir, Mixed-voice Quartet. 
Choir Boy Ss. 
Violin. 

String Quartet. 


SECRETARIES, 





Mixed-voice Choir, 

Vocal Solos.—Soprano. Bass. 
Instrumental Solos.—Pianoforte. 
Chamber Music.—Pianoforte Trio. 
For copies of Syllabus apply- 


ARTRYU R T. AKEROYD, 


HE NORTH MIDDLESEX 


HE RTS “AND 
COMPETITIVE MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
MAY 9, I0, II, 1912. 
ALEXANDRA PALACE. 
branches of Music—Cnuorat, Vocat 


COMPETITIONS in all 
INSTRUMENTAL. DiIsTINGUISHED ADJUDICATORsS. 
to Miss CEciLia 


Hon. Secretary, Thorn Bank, IIkley 





and full particulars, apply Huu 


Mill ‘Ail, N.W. 


For Syllabus 
Wentworth Hall, 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF “CHURCH 
MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1888. 
Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. 





President: THe Very Rev. Tue Dean or Bristot D.D. 
focee Banquet. 
on ference. Subject for 


Institutions. 


ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), 


Jan. 29, 1912. 


Mar. 26, ** Musical 


Consideration, 


LICENTIATE (L.1.G.C.M.), FEL 








LCWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and 2 
approved Provincial Centres in April, 1912. 
COMPETITIONS FOR 19:2 

A Sitver MEDAL for the best simple Anthem. 

A Strver Mepat for the best Simple Organ Piece. 

A Bronze Mepat for the best Kyrie. 

A Bronze Mepat for the best Hymn Tune. 

A Bronze Mepat for the best Quadruple Chant. 

GUILD GAZETTE (Quarrerty) - . TWoPENCE. 








REGISTER OF ORGAN VACANCIES. 
Organists (Members) have the FREE use of the Register of Vacant 


App ointments. 
Calendar (gratis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden. 


42, Berners Street, London, 
Auction Rooms specially for the Sale of Musical Property. 

N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers. 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C., hold SPECIAL SALESo 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS on or about the 2oth of every month 
Sales of Musical Libraries, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Trade Stocks 
Manufacturers’ Plant, &c., are held as occasion may require 
Valuations for Probate or Legacy Duty, or for Public or Private Sale 
Terms on application. 
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y r Nrratr YT T TO 
EVERY MUSICIAN KNOWS 
that there should be no more necessity to read each 
note separately than to spell out each letter of a word ; 
but that is undoubtedly the process adopted by the 
majority of pianoforte students. Hence the poor 
progress made in Sight-playing by nearly every 
student, and the inability of those who can play 
quite difficult music after practice to play much 
simpler music at first sight. To become a good 


Sight-player 
~ ~ ~ TIR LATA IV 
SPECIAL AID IS NECESSARY. 
That aid is provided by the 
EHREMAYER SYSTEM OF 
PIANOFORTE SIGHT-PLAYING 
—the first and only System which teaches Sight- 
playing by a direct method, and which enables any 
pianist to play at sight all his new music after three 
months’ tuition, entailing about 15 minutes’ daily 
practising. 
The Fee for the complete Course of 
Correspondence Lessons is £3 3s. Od. 
Booklet 


describing the methods adopted, sent post-free on 


Every Pianist and Student should write for the 


application to 
L. M. EHREMAYER, 


27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 





NO PIANIST | 


can afford nowadays to be without the help of the 
MACDONALD SMITH of | 


Piano- Playing. 


well-known System 
You have heard of the wonderful results his pupils 
obtain, but have you tried the Course of Postal 


Lessons ? 
The System cannot be explained in an advertise- 


ment, but fullest particulars are given in the Illustrated 


Book “Light on Pianoforte Playing,” sent free by post. 


CompLete Course oF Lessons sy CORRESPONDENCE, | 
Turee Guineas (by Instalments if desired), 


Course ‘‘B” for Beginners, Course ‘‘C” for Players. 


“ PIANOFORTE PLAYING,” and other Articles 
by Macponatp Smiru, 32 pp., post-free, 7d. 


Terms and Conditions for Personal Lessons (to Concert Players only) 


on application. 





M. Macpvonatp Smiru, 19, BLoomsspury Square, Lonpon, W.C. | 


XUM 


A FINE MODERN VIOLIN. 


MADE ENTIRELY BY W.E. HILt Anp Sons. 


(>* Instruments have for long been recognised as 

among the finest examples of modern work, and 
we are now producing at a moderate price an excellent 
constructed models founded on the most 


Violin, upon 


perfect types of the great schools. 


These Violins are made throughout in our workshops. 





None but carefully-selected and seasoned material, and 


highly skilied workmanship, are employed in _ their 


construction; and. particular attention is given to the 


| accurate fitting and regulation of each instrument. 


Prick £12 10s. 


SOLD BY W. E. HILL & SONS, 
Sole Violin and Bow Makers to H.M. THE KING, 

| AT THEIR PLACE OF BUSINESS, 

| 140, NEW BOND STREET. 


LONDON, W. 








ESTABLISHED 1750. 
Telephone: 1788 P.O. Hampstead. Telegrams: ‘‘Cantabile, London.” 


GRAY & DAVISON, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
PRATT STREET, N.W. 
48, SOUTHFIELD ROAD, OXFORD. 

272, UPPER PARLIAMENT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Specifications, Estimates, and Designs free of charge. 


THE OLD FIRM 


P. CONACHER & CO. 
Organ Builders, 


SPRINGWOOD WORKS 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


PIANO PEDALS. 








Tue CATHEDRAL, MANCHESTER, 
Dear Mr. MALkin, Nov. 8th, 1910. 

I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, which you have 
fitted to my Steinway, is simply splendid. I find the action absolutely 
silent and its touch beautiful.—Yours truly, 

R. H. P. COLEMAN, F.R.C.O., Sub-Organist. 


Terms :—Cash, or instalments of 8s. per month. 


Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and references, to— 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Ltp., 
Works—Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
MISS KATE CHERRY (SOPRANO). 


Road, Fulham, S.W. 


MISS MARJORIE EATON (SOPRANO). 
was highly successful." —Scotsman. 
, Katherine St., Ashton-under-Lyne. 


Telephone : 


56, Radipole 


Sang splendidly ; 


Concerts, Oratorios, &c., 237 


MISS DOROTHY PARKS (SOPRANO). 
Oratorios, Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
ant dates, 14, Plympton Avenue, Brondesbury, N.W. 


For Vac 
~~ MISS 


Oratorios, ( 
Societies 2», York Street, Px 
M R. M. 

Formerly pupil of YSAYE, 
gives VIOLIN Lessons in LONDON 


Wigmore Street, 


ISABEL 


oncerts, 


CLEAR (Contralto). 
Recitals for 
wtman Square, W. 


-NATHAN, 


and Song 





MONTAGU 
HEERMANN, 
and PROVINCES. 
London, W. 


Address : Studios, 40, 


MISS ESTELLA LINDEN 
(YORKSHIRE SOPRANO). 

Of London (Mr. Fagge) and Pr ial Con erts ; 
“ Beautiful voice 1 artistic feelin Birmingham Post. 


ar 1a true : 
I H: ampste: ad, N.W 


ovine 





: 818 Putney. 





Musical and Literary 


and WILHELMJ, 


sristol (Mr. Riseley). 


























MR. HERBERT TRACEY 
(BASS). 
40, Telford Avenue, Streatham Hill, S.W. Telephone: 


MR. CHARLES TREE 


Author of “‘ How to acquire Ease of Voice Production.” 

Mr. Tree holds that w#dve effort in singing is fatal to art. 

Mr. Harry Beswick (Manchester Critic) says:—‘‘ The student of 
voice-production will be grateful for the —— ity of style, as well as for 
the wealth of advice it contains. A verita ble mine of information. It is 
the best book of its kind I have read.’ 

Publishers, Messrs. JosepH WILLIAMs, 

Stockport Vocal Society, December 4, 1911.—‘‘ Mr. Tree had ample 
opportunity of showing his artistic gifts. Whether he is singing nonsense 
verse, a spirited martial air, a charming French love ballad, or a vivid 
realistic piece, he always makes the music ‘live.’ He is undoubtedly 
one of the cleverest vocalists in this country. He gave no less than ten 
and every one was a delightful piece of vocalisation. Like the 
audience in their demand for encores we find it difficult to curb our 
enthusiasm in writing about such a capable singer."—Advertiser. 
King’s Road, Sloane Square, S.W. 


203 Streatham, 


Ltd., Great Portland Street. 


songs, 


Concert Bookings—29, 


HE RBE RT WEATHERLY 
ONCERT ORGANIST). 


Canadian Pe American Press-notices and particulars. 
Apply, Rudolph Bennett, 3, Kelfield Gardens, London, W., England. 




















~ MISS “MARION, PERROTT 


Oratorios, Ballads. 


Address: 10a, Claremont Road, Surbiton. 


Telephone : 613 P.O. Kingston. Telegrams: “‘ 


MISS DASIE AVIS 


Contralto Soloist. (Former pupil of Mr. Enwin Hotianp.) 
Oratorios, Concerts, and Musical At Homes. 
** Sunnyside,” Wroughton Road, Clapham Common, 


MISS LYDIA JOHN (LRaA™M,) 
Oratorio, Lieder, Ballads, 


Park Gardens, Lc 


Perrion, Su 


S.W. 


&e. 
24, Belsize mdon, N.W. 


yiton.” 


MR. W. H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION, 
Author of “Vocalism, " “Elocution: Its First Principles, 
‘aults and their Remedies.” 


| 
| ” Vocal 


‘The most complete guide to singing in English.”—‘‘ Lancelot,” of 
| the Referee. 
** One of the sanest of sane expositions. "—Musical Courier, N.Y. 
** One step nearer to the ideal." —Re/eree (‘‘ Lancelot”). 
**Ts a reliable expert in all branches." —Gentlewoman. 
“A magnificent guide to both teachers and students.’ 
Morning News. 
** Do not hesitate to commend.” 
“Well up and enthusiastic in his subject, which he handles in a 
| eumtathy manner. His technic al knowledge is minute, wide, and 
| accurate: what he has to say is well worthy of consideration by public 
| singers and music teachers."—Aderdeen Free Press. 


"— Eastern 


—Glasgow Herald. 



























MR. SADLE U R BROW NE 


Having RESIGNED his position 


( —— al ¢ hi ur, Can NOW accept e oo oe = Dandons in 


as Soto *® in 





MR. 


“ The splendid rey 
known tenor, throughout the 
remarkably fine voice of 


yutation enjoyed by Mr. 
British Isles is the le 


nad 
and 


gitimate 


great range 


his artistic singing. Aingston Musical Courier. 
Telephone : 613 P.O. Kingston. 
Address—8a, Station Buildings, Surbiton. 
MR. JOS. REED — 
“ (TENOR). 


so, Biddulph Mansions, Maida Vale, W. 


Telephone: P.O. Hampstead 6778. 
MR. WILLIAM SHEEN 
(TENOR). 


49, Kelvin Road, Highbury, N. 


MR. HUGH WILLIAMS 


mcerts, &c. 


Telephone : 7256 Central. 


Fent Manor View, 


MONTAG UE 


MR. 
(BARITONE). 


WINIFRED MARWOOD 


(Mrs. MontaGue Borwett) 


Finchley, N. 


** BOARSLAND,” BRONDESBURY PARK, N.W. 


™ Soloist, London." 


A.M.) 


T ‘Telephone : 415 Willesden. Telegrams: 


HERBE RT MARKS 
ent w. 





Oratorio Ss, 
22, Kings te 


Westminster 
Town or 


Cou lijah, Creation, Redemption, Passion 
Music, aiden, Seasor . Please address ALi communications | 
to 24 Hilde p Road, Camden Road, N.W | 


SAM UEL. MASTERS | 
Mr. Samuel Masters, the well- 


result of a 
ulmost phenomenal power, and 


BO RWE LL| LEADING BOYS for Church C 


(SOPRANO) 





“Has had exceptional opportunities of studying his subject. ... 
| | Common- sense in all he utters.”— Leeds Mercury. 
‘Is an acknowledged authority. —Western Morning News. 
| T have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I s: ay that no one 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H 
‘ Counterpoint,” in the Newcastle Journal. 

Further Press Opinions on application, 
“HERALD” 


W. 


| Breare.” 


3UILDINGS, HARROGATE, 
or 126, Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, 


H. 


Address : 


MR. 


Ww. 


GRIFFITHS 


Author of ** The Mixes i Voice and the Registers,” ‘‘ Daily Studies in 
| Speaking and Reading,” &c. ; Lecturer in Vocal Science to the Church 
| of England Training lege, Liverpool; Late Singing Master to 





Counc ils; Consulting Voice 
and Special Correspondent 


Cheshire County 
at He — ul, Liverpool, 


and 
Thro 


| the Lancashire 


Spec ialist to the 





prepared to receive a limited number 
to study his of teaching 
| pe riods to suit professional workers, 

| thus bringing the far- dist: ant operat or into direct touch with the most 

modern ideas and methods. Special classes will be held in London at 

Vacation time. Teachers are espe tially invited to write for my latest 

| pamphlet. If accompanied by six stamps, a copy of my latest book 
| (2s. 6d.) will be forwarded free (state voice). 

76, Lord Street, 
| Also at 40, Wigmore Street, 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
Director: Mr. JAMES BATES. 
SOLO BOYS for Oratorios, Festival Services, Concerts ; 
hoirs can be supplied for occasional 
permanent engagements. Address, E. Golding, Secretary, 
| 6, Blomfield Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 
| Telegrams : * Musicomane, London.” 


of Teachers and Expert Vocalists 
The lessons can be given at 
and much of it can be done by post, 


=F to The Musical Herald, London, and The Musician, New York. 
| Mr. Grirrrrus, after 25 years’ practical experience in Singing, Voice 
lt Production, Choir Training, Elocution, and Defects of Speech, is now 


methods 


Liverpool. 


London, W. 


also 


Telephone: 490 Mayfair. 


| Musica Reviser 1 TO “Mussas. ns, Nov ELLO FOR TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS. 


| COMPOSERS’ MSS. 


REVISED and PREPARED FOR PRINTING; ADVICE GIVEN 
as to most suitable publishers for various styles efcompesitha. 
H. ELLIOT RUTTON, ‘“ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, 
H ampstead, N.W. 
Reference to the followi ang, our" sers kindly permitted :— 
| Sir C. Hupert H. Parry, Bt., C.V.O., = Epwarp Etcar, O.M., 
| Sir Freperick Brivce, C.V ‘6, . Wacrorp Davies. 
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R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates | ISS H. HEALE. COACHES for all EXAM- 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. INATIONS i in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, wm and Durham Universities. studio), i in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
Diplomas of F.L.C.M., L. Mus.L. C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., and | tration, ‘‘ Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, For terms, &c., 
L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, | apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.V 
“ Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 
number of eight hundred and sixty. Dr. Allison is quite willing to teach R. ARTHUR 5S. HOLLOWAY, Mus. D. Oxon., 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, 13, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N., continues to PREPARE 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, |CANDIDATES for the various Theoretical Examinations. Music of 
to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
Organ, and Pianoforte. ( ambridg re House, 68, Nelson St., Manchester by post if desired. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COM POSITIONS. R. EAGLEFIELD ‘HULL, Mus. ‘Doc. Oxon., : 
Dr. Horton Allison, Mus. D., 68, Nelson Street, Manchester. F.R.C.O., &c., COACHES for all Examinations, Practical and 
—— - — emer Theoretical, personz ally or by correspondence. Correspondence Course 
N ANDOLINE.—Miss ALICE BAT E, Mando- | for A.R.C.O. Paper Work, A.R.C.O. Playing, F.R.C.O. Paper Work, 
line Specialist. LESSONS at West-End Studio, and Southsea. | F.R.C.O. Playing. First Mus. B. Exercise and Final, Mus. D. 

Terms, Anson, 31, Festing R Road, Southsea. 








Exercise and Final, Oxon., London, Dunelm. and Dublin. Special 
caeeneeia | Course in Choir-training and A.R.C.O. Essays. 


| 
| 
| 
’ For Prospectus address, 48, New North Road, Huddersfield. 
L.R.A.M. (PAPER WORK). _ | : = wenn mn 
R. E. H. BIBBY (Mus.Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.)| T ). F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Ci ee Mus. Doc. 
has SPECIAL CORRE SPONDEN ICE cou RSE for the oronto ; gives SSONS by post, in HA OUN 
“Form and Teaching” and “‘ Rudiments and Harmony” papers set POINT, FUGUE, FORM, AC ou STICS, ORCHE STR ATION, &c. 
at the L.R.A.M. Exams. | Candidates prmpeeet by Dr. Karn have obtained the degrees of 
TEST SUCCESSES: | MUS. BAC. or MUS. DOC. at DURHAM, COR DUBLIN, 
LATEST SUCCESSES :— . ., | CAMBRIDGE, and LONDON Universities ; also F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M. EXAMS., 1910-11.—Thirteen Correspondence Pupils | ],.R. A.M. (Composition, Pianoforte, Organ, Bandmaste sabi, and Con- 
successful. Address, c/o Forsyth Bros., Deansgate, Manchester, ducting), A.R.C.M. (Theory of Music, and Pianoforte Teaching). 
——— 7 ——}L.Mus. and A.Mus., L.C.M., ASSOCIATED BOARD, &c. 
te F. HE RBE RT BOND, L. Mus. T. Cc. a. , giv es | Dr. Karn continues: to Coach for all Musical Examinations. Pupils 
special attention to the REVISION OF MSS. and ARTISTIC | recently passed MUS. BAC. DURHAM, F.R.C.O., and L.R.A.M. 
ORG! HESTRATION ; HARMONIZATION and ACCOMPANI.- Spec ial Preparation in Rudiments, Form, and Teaching for L.R.A.M. 
MENTS, &c., written, also music of all descriptions rearranged. Iso PERSONAL Lessons ; MSS. revised for publication, Classical 
Correspondence tuition in Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, and | Works anz aly = for Examinations. Terms moderate and i inclusive. ; 
Orchestration. Address:—Tamar House, 124, Windmill Lane, Cape | 1 Haverstock Hill, London N.W. Telephone, 524 P.O. Hampstead. 


| y . = . 
Hil, Birmingham. meueaii acid” D R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.I.S., Warden, Incor- 
2 iv porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives L ESSONS, Personally 
M R. G EORG ER. CE ILEY, L. R. A. M., S1VES | or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 42, Berners St., 
LESSONS in the traditional School of SINGING as taught Oxford St., W. 
by CHAS. LUNN and Signor Catrango. > IAT TO? _— re. 
The late Chas. Lunn wrote: ‘I take a special interest in Mr. George | ,, DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 
R. Ceiley owing to his clear perception, high musical knowledge and the | ,, HARMONY. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
skill in which he applies what I have taught him”; and the late ‘ CouNTERPOINT. 5S. net. : . as 
Dr. Turpin wrote: “ In that delicate and difficult de partment of Voice | ,, Dov BLE COUNTERPOINT AND CANON.” 58. net. 
Production, Mr. Ceiley is indeed one of our chief authorities. FuGue.” 1s. 6d. net. 


Change of address : “* Hi ghcroft, Muswell Hill Road, N. “ELEMENTS oF Music.” 2s. 6d. net. ‘ 
‘DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CHURCH Music.” as. net. 

- 4 — .. * PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF Musica. Terms.” 6d. net. 
M R. Cc LIF TON ( or \OKE recommends soloists | «Dictionary oF Musica Terms. . os on 


j 

















-~ | from his past and present successful professional | « MargrtaL oF MELODY.” 3d 
pupils, for Oratorios, | ( en Se MopERATE Fees. CAPABLE _ The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for 15S. 
SOLOISTS. * Messi uh" Soloists—‘“‘I have selected your offer out of —— — 
twenty-six.—A.R.C.O., Wisbech. 20, Bloomsbury Street, London, } M R. DAV ID MACKENZIE, L.R.A.M.—Lessons 
W.C. in Singing. Vocal Coach. Arthur Thompson, Esq., F.R.A.M. 








Pee (Professor and Aber Royal Academy of Music), writes: ‘‘An 
R. CLIFTON COOKE > (25 years’ experience admirable Teacher, well and variously equipped to impart instruction in 
Manvet Garcia method), will TRAIN a GOOD VOICE on yd < ult art.” For appointments, &c., write, 19, Berners Street, 
exceptional terms. 80 per cent. of his pupils in the profession. Illus- L ondon, 
trated reprint, “‘ Mr. Clifton € — Or ~~ Ls aes post-free. | = —— 
All communications to Mr. LIFT JOKE, Studio, 20, ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 
Bloomsbury Street, New Oxford Steen. Caan W. od } L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 
* Form and Teaching,” &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
L)*. HE wae COW ARD hi ving returned home | received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 
from the orld Choral Te ir, is now available for adjudications | L.R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Mz athesor n Rd., West Kensington. 
at E isteddfodau, Moke il Festivals, "&c. Sunny Bank House, Sheffield. — ane 
a a “T HE( RY BY F OST.- —Frank Manly, Professor 
R. W ILL IAM A. H AL s Mus. D. Oxon. (1909), | of Pianoforte and Theory at the Guildhall School of Music, 
F.R.C. specialises in the PREPARATION for UNIVER- gives Lessons in Hz er my, Counterpoint and Rudiments by Post. 
SITY DEGREES and the RECOGNISED DIPLOMAS, personally | For terms apply, 8, Fairbridge Road, London, N. ¥ 
or by correspondence. Also personal lessons in Pianoforte, Singing, R. H. H. .. MIDDLETON, Mus. D. (Dubl.), 


Harmony, Counterpoint, &c., at 7, L ansdowne Road, Tottenham, N. | ~ nd - , 
sotinieade <neeenhiiahapeimmuniadieimabnames: F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C .M., makes a SPECIALITY of 


D®:! CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., | COACHING FOR DEGREES. L-R.A.M-, 1897-1911, ONE HUN- 

















SSES; A.R.C.M., 1897- , TWO 
F.R.C.O., Author of “E = amination Questions and How to; HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-EIGHI1 SUCCESSES.” Eeually good 
Work them ” (Novello's Primers, No. 70), COACHES for all Musical results in R.C.O and other Examinations. 
Exams., personally and by eet ~ onder wis ii Address, Thornleigh, 6, Elm Park Road, Finchley, N. 
SUCCESSES, Including :— - —EE 





A.R.C.O. Paper Work. 47; Organ Work .. —.. 33. R. A. E. TAYLOR, Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O. 

F. -R. .C.O. ” . 4°) ” 34- COACHES (post) ov all Musical Examinations. Pupils have 
(F.R.C.O. “ Laf ntaine” Prize fev ice, and “* F. - Sawyer” ’ Prize.) | passed the A.T.C.L., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.O., and complete MUS. BAC. 

FIRST MUS. BAC,, Oxford, Durham, and Dublin’ .. 40. Course. Pupil was awarded Suillig bursary (Glasgow, 1906). Compositions 

FINAL MUS. BAC., Oxford and Durham ~ = Revised. Portland House, Lancaster. 

MUS. DOC., Oxford, Durham, Dublin, and Montreal . 4 atten assert — 


P MUS. BAC. ‘and MUS. DOC. EXERCISES oo Pe THE 
Special sets of papers in Composition, fully covering ‘‘ Exercise’ Work. | BECHSTEIN HALL oe 32, 34 36 38 and 
We > | 9 3s ’ ,) 
Also many successes in A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M., L.Mus. | 40, WIGMORE STREET, are specially constructed with 


and A.Mus., &c., &c. | 
: . . every convenience and facility that science and money can suggest, pro- 


SUCCESSES IN 1¢ nclude : 
MUS. DOC. EXE RCISES . ; rT N AL. MU S. DOC, EXAM., viding a magnificent Entrance Hall, Electric Lift, Telephones, separate 
seater : . a ~ : s 1 Gentl ) floor, also comfortable 
d ; ; " Lavatories for Ladies and Gentlemen on every _alsc ) 
nUS. BAC. saat aero F on aaa —r: BAC. EXAM., 4. Lounges for waiting. The Studios are appropriately furnished, lighted 
> se R — by electricity, one or more Horizontal Grands in every Studio, &c., &c. 
MSS. arranged and revised. 


48, Braxted Park, Streatham, S.W. Telephone: 487 Streatham. “THE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are in the 
centre of London's musical life, known by everybody, and already 
used by over a hundred of the most eminent London and Provincial 


Professors of Music. 


HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are let by 





| 
HEO. HEMMINGS, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O., | 


an experienced and successful “a to - Music rar a- 


tions, Oxford, Durham, and Dublin Mus. Bac., F.R.¢ and A.R.¢ | 

with Precis and Hints on Essay, L.R.A.M. ee A. R c. M., prac tic a the year for exclusive use, or by single days, the charges being 
and paper work (Piano and Singing). Jan., 1908, Pupil won F.R.C.O. | very reasonat ble and inclusive. Applications should be addressed to :— 
“Cart” Prize. Shepherd Street, Stoke-on-Trent. | HE MANAGER, 40, Wigmore Street, London W. 
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N R. CECIL MONTAGUE, A.G.S.M., A.R.C.M., \ 7JANTED.—Small TWO-MAN UAL CHAMBER TO 


L.R.A.M., &c. Teacher of Pianoforte and Harmony, visits PIPE ORGAN, with pedal bourdon, cheap. 36, Riley Avenue, 
and receives Pupils at his Studios: The City, West-End, Ealing, Anne's-on- Sea, Lancs. 


sroydon, ighbury, Highgate, ampstead, and Stoke Newington. " 
$ a ee ee Eee Se Se - HE POSITIVE ORGAN.—Areal PIPE ORGAN, 


Schoois visited. Correspondence Lessons. 

MR. MONTAGUE also accepts engagements as Ss ilo Pianist, givirg the effects of two manuals and pedals on its single key. 
Accompanist, Musical Director and Conductor. Address: 28, Redcliffe | board. Prices from £70. Over 750 supplied. Estimates given for 
Road, South Kensington, S.W. ‘Phone, Kensington 3964. Repairs, Rebuilds, Two- and Three-Manual Organs, &c. 

—__—_—_ . Positive OrGan Co., Ltd., 44, yor my ks Crescent (opposite 


R. H AMILTON ROBINSON (Mus.D. Dunelm., | = Tube ‘Station), London, N.V 








A.R.A.M., F.R.C.O.), PIANOFORTE, HARMONY, | 5 
COUNTERPOINT, COMPOSITION, ORCHESTRATION, | REE D ORGANS.—1, 2, and 3-manuals, built, tuned, 
and repaired. Best material and workmanship guaranteed. 











ACOUSTICS, &c. Preparation for University, R.A.M., R.C.M., | 4*™ 

R.C.O., and other Examinations. Lessons Re rsonally or by corre- | Tunings casually or by yearly contract. Distance no object. For 
spondence. 30, Mount Park Crescent, Ealing. years with the late J. W. Sawyer, of Leeds. “The | 
= = . Crawrorp, Organ Builder. All communications to 41, Heavitree frst and § 
N USIK MEMORISING. M R. BE ne ARD Road, Plumstea d, S.E. Works: Sout hend Pars ade, Eltham, S.E. oun best 
1 R. \MSE Y, Mus. B. Oxon., sometime Professo ee — = =n seep som 
Playing at t 1 Conservatoire, Moscow, G IV ES L F sSONS Cre AN PR: AC’ TICE. Oblique Iron Frame Piano- amas ol 
| BNI W Me Ht Hé »D at the “Be hstein Studios, 138, Wigmore », fitted with Radiating Pedal Board with bench complete, The canta 
Street, W He ) prepared to teach the system by Correspondence. 20 Guineas. Organist, 111, Forest Ro ad, WwW althamstow. barcarolle 
oan ° ~ = . st 
M®& R. PERCY WOOD, F.R.C.O., Specialist in}Q.P.C. ORGAN PEDALS for Pi ianos. Weare § facthici 
orrespondence Tuition for F.R.C.O., A. R. Cs 7 * makers to Organ Builders and Profession, by whom our on the re 
REC : NT SUCCESSES: 109 Correspondence Popils have passed goods - eo ed ‘‘the only perfect,” and we are thrice granted theme bei 


RECENTLY as follows : | H.M.R.L., for real merit. Write, O.P.C. Works, Brinscall, Chorley. ably effec 








F.R.C.O. or A.R.C.O. 
78 A.R.C.O. (Paper Work). 1 F.R.C.O. (Paper Work). am - , Andante 
15 A.R.C.O., July, 1911 10 F.R.C, O., July, 1gtt. RGAN PRACTICE.—Three-manual Pipe Organ ment to t 
22 A.R.C.O., July, 191 11 FRCO, July, 1910. | for Practice—good condition ; complete set of Couplers ; blown melody th 
12 A.R.C.O., July, 1909. 5 F.R.C.O., J uly, 1909. by hydraulic engine. * Ly} hour. Hamilton Evans & Co., 54, London characteri 
12 A.R.C.O., Jan., 191 3 F R.C.O., Jan., 1910. Road, Forest Hill, S (x minute from Station). Telephone—693 opens witl 
Many successes in Januar Y, 1911, 1910, and 1g0¢ | Sydenham. passages < 








Address, 8, Hi arley Road, Harlesden, London, N. W. eae rar oa nears se 7 = ge Allegro c 
—|QRGan P EDALS TO PIANOS. — Effective, ff ‘On, ho! 
ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, TENBURY. 


reliable, and Che ‘P e.. sed and approved by eminent Organists, an imps ASS 
going is th 






























| Prices and bona fide testimonials. Rossiter Bros., Uxbridge. at : 
here are ancies he choir f *’robationers re, ¢ Sons | . . . . -— . ws, 0 ows thi 
There are vacancies in the choir for Probationers—age, 9-11, i | ORGAN PEDALS (RC.O.) for SALE.—Radia f) quintan 
particulars, apply to the Rev. The Ww ssden, un shove. eoiaiates ting and Concave. New, with Piano Attachment and seat. gray 1s fall 
- __ — Bargain. Organist, 19, Fitzwilliam Road, C lapham, S.W. song for s« 
“ 2eTRPR | = pas = “a Andantin 
MANCHESTER ay r HE DR. AL C HOIR. | [: OR SALE.—Double-Action Harp; has been put whole sons 
\ ‘ ' aie = ' -_ in thorough order by Erard. Reply to M., “St. Helens,” Spa follows is 
a r tw ust soloists: free board- | pod, Boscombe, Hants. preceded | 
residence a educat flere her with smell payment. ae | - a - peenecomen 2-2 time, 
y J \ tf giving full particu und stating age, to The Organist, W: ANTED, Y oung T U NE R, about 20-24. _—Must deeply imy 
Cathe al, M pesutstaes — | have good kne »wledge of American Organs and Harmoniums, 4 chorus, 
y : , 1 _|and be fair tuner. Cyclist. Apply, stating wages required, to Heins alla cappe 
ACANCIES for SOLO BOY & LEAI INGC HOR. | & Company, Limited, Hereford och he 
ISTERS ~ urd, education (class rcommercial), medical attend ane aiemmeecnenmenen -_ conceived 
ancefree. App by letter 80 J. Drist ll, Wimb ledon College, Wimbledon. numbers a 
Saeeeemes —# . os ; a ) ~ T ~ > T soprano an 
WV ORCESTER | CATHEDRAL.—SUPERNU- ORIGINAL COMI OSITIONS [J shev.s 
MERARY Al row ANTED in March. Salary, £30 per ann. FOR THE pm come 
Full parti urs of duties on application to the Precentor, College Yard, ees a 
W yrcester. ) T ladness ri 
Ce ORGAN reple te wi 
POSITIONS SE CU RE D for ORG: ANISTS in senate ae expressive. 
Churches in the United States. Write for Terms: CHOIR wipes 
EX¢ HANGE, Dr College Building, 116, Newark Avenue, Jersey / cRE TS 
City, N.J. (late of 136, Fifth Avenue, New York) VACANCIES ALI RED HOLLINS 
ALWAYS. | No. No 
| 4. Alle gretto grazioso. 7. Concert Rondo. ] 
OKs ANIST and C HOIRM: ASTER WANTED.—|_& Algwedsp . oie | 
Surplice d chol ¥, St. Mary 3 Cc iate Church, ¥ ug! hal. For } 3. Benediction Nuptiale. 9. Grand Cheeur, No. 2. 
particula upply to the Rev. W. La Ri ve Bourchier, B.A., South | 4. Bridal March. yo. Intermezzo in D flat. 
’ ughal, ( ». Cork. | 5. Communion. 11. Spring Song. 
oe : . 6. Concert Overture in C minor. 12. Triumphal March. 
RGAN PUPIL W ANTE D, for Church in South ee . 
France. Chor harist every Sunday. Three-Manual — 
Organ. Lessons and practice t Many advantages. Apply, Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence net. 
Novello & Co., Ltd., 160 rdour Street, W. Cloth, ros, net 


T's ORGANIST OF SOUTHWELL CATHE- 
DRAL REQUIRES an ARTICLED PUPIL. Apply R. W. 

Liddle, Vicars’ Court, S« caine. 
Pt ANIST (Well-trained RE QU IRE S POSITION - 
= MCOMPANIET be Lente wo peteieet okt =| ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS | 1/1 


»., Ltd., 160, Wasduar Street, W. FOR THE A} 


London: Nove_to anp Company, Limited. 


imer uring practice 


party. — L. E., c/o Novello & 
T WO ORGANS, Two Manuals, with Pedals. > 
Superior construction. Suitable for small Churches, &c. Speci- ORGAN 


fications and estimates for Organs on application.—W. E. Richardson & 
Sons, Central Organ Works, Hulme, Manchester. COMPOSED BY 
, , — + “tm. & 

RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE. W. WOLSTENHOLME. a. yl 


Jario » ) > ruil : . >» 
Various prices. Instruments built for Church or Chamber No guage by | 











fro 50, On up-to-date principles, at Bedwell & Sons, Cambridge No. = E ee 4 
Oooan Niece pe al o eh See 1. Allegretto in E flat. 7. Finale in B flat. describing . 
7 : : : . ees, a 2. Allegretto in A flat. 8. Le Carillon. een partic 
HURCH ORGANS, built partly with sound, 3. Andantino. g- Meditation. _ A we? 
second-hand materials. Inclusive prices, including carriage and 4- Canzona, ro. Minuet and Trio. ve . Tie 
erection (if desired), from £200. For particulars, &c., address, Norman 5. Caprice. — tr. Romanza. ve “ran tg .. 
& Beard, Ltd., 61, Berners Street, London, W. (Organ Builders to 6. Fantasia in E. 12, The Seraph’s Strain. terltic d bn 
H.M. The King). . —_ Siew —Birmingh 
} \LIAN PIPE-ORGAN FOR ~ Si AL E- aia my ess Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence net. 
4414 than half-cost. In perfect condition. Hydraulic or Ele tric Cloth, ros. net. v 
Power required. Eight complete stops. Handsome walnut case. 7} ft. ne 
wide, 5 ft. deep, ro ft, high. Further particulars from C. Heaviside, The 
Pianoforte Saloons, Torquay. London: Nove_to anp Company, Limited, 
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= | TOILERS OF THE DEEP| THE 


CANTATA 
FOR FEMALE VOIC 
Verse sy JAMES STRANG 


GAUL. 





MUSIC BY 


AL FRED R. 



















































, ‘The musical settings are twelve in number, the part-writing for 
vitree first and second sopranos and contraltos. The utmost care and finish has 
— een bestowed in wedding appropriate music to the verse, and Mr. Gaul | 

has written nothing finer, nor more melodious and captivating in this 
ino- wanch of composition specially adapted for High Schools for Girls. 
plete, The cantata | an instrumental introduct ston in the form ofa 

barcarolle, in time, moderato. At the close the tempo 
red changes to 2- gite descriptive of an approaching storm. 
are But this is of short duration a ids to the chorus, ‘ Toiling and toss’d 
nh our n the restless sea,’ which is dramatic and spirited in character, the | 
anted theme being based up m a bright melody, and the part-writing remark- 
rley. ably alibesine. No. a Cradle Song, ‘Come, my bal in G mz jor, 

Aadonte moderato, 3-4 time, allotted to a contralto. > accompani- 

‘gan ment to this delightful lullaby is constructed on a pedal note, the 
slown melody that accompanies g at once expressive and thoroughly 
ndon characteristic. The chorus which im liately follows the cradle song 
—693 opens with a tempestuous instrume tal j duction of chromatic scale- 

passag res and chords, the key now changing into C major, 12-8 time, 

Panes Alleg con fSucco. t the fourteenth bar the chorus enters with 

‘Oh, ho! for the winds that blow ; the whole of this number being of 

on impassionate and restless character. Quite in contrast to the fore- 
going is the pretty ballad for soprano, ‘A mermaid dwelt,’ which closely 

— follows the chorus. It is ir mo di Barcarolle in F major, 6-8 time, 
dia- quaint and most esfressize. A short unaccompanied trio, ‘ The twilight 

seat, gray 1s falling,’ brings us to wh ut may be termed the gem of the work, a 

song for soprano, , manly rhe key is E flat major, 2-4 time, 

—— indantino espressivo is here in his happiest mood, the 

put whole ing gra efu | and charming to a degree. The number that 

Spa follows is “the chorus ‘Darker and darker grows the nig tht,’ which is 
preceded by a characteristic instrumental prelude in triplet passages, 

time, C minor, Allegre con fucco. The whole of this chorus will 

lust deeply impress the attentive listener. . A prayer for those at sea, 
jums, for chorus, with an organ accompanimer it, | is in the key of F, 3-4 time, 

Teins alla cappella, and is another ex ample of purely melodious part-writi 

which characterises Mr. Gaul’s’ compositions, and which is cert 

a nceived in his best and most - essive manner. The conclu 

numbers are a short /xtermeszo, entitled ‘ Break of day,’ a duet fi 

soprano and aioe, Through golden mists of morn,’ in the key of 
B flat, 12-8 time, Allegretto con moto, an exceedingly animated movement ; 
then comes another cradle s expressive of the father's safe return 
from sea and, finally, the « uding joyous chorus, ‘ Now let songs of 





», it is a delightful work. 
all, melodious and 


gladness rise.’ Taking the cantata <z 
replete with artistic workmanship 

expressive.”"—Sirmingham Daily Mail. 
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“* The Elfin Hill’ is founded on one of Hans Andersen's charming 
stories, and tii libretto ea elie written in dainty and graceful lan- 
guage by Mrss bldwick. The operetta opens —_ a ag overture 
describing moonlight on the Dovrefeld Mountains, and Mr. Gaul has 
en particularly happy in infusing the Norse pile into thee portion 

f his music which deals with goblin life in Norway. When the 
oA od become visit in fairyland, the character of the music 
changes ; lightness is its predom feature, perhaps the choicest 
fragment being a fairy dance. This latter, together with a very charac- 


teristic dance of elves and a shadow dance, were beautifully executed. 


—Birmingham Gazette. 
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* By the pri rr our townsman, Mr. A. R. Gaul, has 
made a valued le < to the many beautiful and useful _composi- 
tions he has former iven to the public. Mr. Gaul’s music is un 
fa ly charmi > voice-parts being so disposed that they may be 
easily | ‘arnt, and the accom paniments are as characte ristic as they are 
pretty. Each separate piece is so good that we cannot make references 
to special favourites. oung ladies who take pleasure in part-singing 
will find variety in the collection, and both in the home cir le and in 
the school class Mr. ¢ Saul’: s new ‘work is sure to be heartily welcomed. 
Birmingham Daily Gasette. 
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(Only published in Vocal Score) 
FOR THE SEASON OF 
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‘ The course of sacred eve nected with the Passion is laid out so 
as to form a series of six dist * scenes. The subjects of these 
divisions, each cccupied with a particular stage of the Mystery, are 
respectively: ‘The Trait at the Table ‘The Denial,’ ‘ The 
Condemnatian before Pilate ‘The Mockery On Calvary, The 
Shadow of Death,’ and ‘The Holy Se epul hre.’ Mr. Gaul’s work will 
undoubtedly grez atly enhance his already high reputation in the line of 


sacred ¢ mposition. Musical Standard. 

‘Scholarly writing, combined with unmistakable talent, and e 
adapted to the purpose for which it was written and composed. The 
work will probably be largely and Mr. Gaul has to be 
congratulated upon another success. field Independent. 
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RECENT BACH LITERATURE. 
By ERNEST NEWMAN, 
E, 
Ir a being from another planet could visit us 
to-day, and read some of the Bach literature of the 
last ten years or so, he would probably come to 
the conclusion that this Bach of whom so much 
was being spoken and written could have only 
recently died, for how otherwise could he explain 
the keenness with which everyone was studying 
him, and the ever new things that this student and 
that was daily discovering in his music? His 
stupefaction on learning that Bach lived some two 
hundred years ago would probably be pitiful to 
see. How is it, he would ask, that all these 
haracteristic qualities of his were not discovered 
mg ago and his true place given him among the 
musicians of the past and present? We of this 
planet are sometimes inclined to ask the same 
juestion. Even in the half-century or so that 
Bach has been the unquestioned head and fount 
f almost all the music we can imagine, research 
has revealed a dozen new aspects of him, and 
slowly changed our general view not only of him but 
f esthetics in general. A historical account of the 
various critical estimates of Bach from generation 
to generation would be very interesting. In his 
wn day, and for some time afterwards, as everyone 
knows, he was primarily reverenced as a great 
rganist, and only secondarily considered as a 
composer. The reference to him in the index to 
Hawkins’s History (1776) summarises this attitude 
most amusingly : ‘ Bacu, Johann Sebastian, a most 
famous organist, v. 254. Is sent for by the King of 
Poland to answer a challenge of Marchand, the 
French organist; accepts it, and obtains a 
omplete victory, 255. A composition of his, 
256 e¢ seg.’ All Hawkins has to say of him as a 
omposer is that ‘Amongst a great variety of 
excellent compositions for the harpsichord he 
published, in 1726, a collection of lessons entitled 
Clavieriibung, or Practice for the Harpsichord. He 
omposed a double fugue in three subjects, in one 
f which he introduced his name.’ Burney knows 
hardly any more. Bach is still merely the great 
rganist. His harpsichord music has been put in 
the shade by ‘the more elegant and expressive 
ompositions of C. P. Emmanuel Bach.’ He has 
heard—which apparently Hawkins had not—that 
Bach wrote music for the Church ; but he follows 
a German critic in ranking him, in this department, 
second to Fux. He quotes Marpurg’s encomium 
of Bach as an organist and a writer of fugues—that 


science, fertile in fancy, and in taste easy and 
natural ’—only to disagree with the latter part of it. 
‘This truly great man,’ he remarks gravely, ‘seems 
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he is ‘many great musicians in one ; profound in| 


| 





y his works for the organ, of which I am in! 


possession of the chief part, to have been constantly 
in search of what was new and difficult, without 
the least attention to nature and facility.’ In his 
‘Present state of music in Germany,’ Burney 
carefully explains that the admired harpsichord style 
of composition of Emmanuel Bach, his ‘taste and 
refinement, could neither have been inherited nor 


adopted’ from his father; ‘for that venerable 
musician, though unequalled in learning and 
contrivance, thought it so necessary to crowd into 
both hands all the harmony he could grasp that 
he must inevitably have sacrificed melody and 


expression.’ 

Apart from one or two of his pupils, who no 
doubt had some intuition of the superlative 
greatness of their master, no one in the latter half 
of the 18th century seems to have been able 
to estimate him all round at his true value. 
Johann Christian Bach—the ‘London Bach ’— 
spoke of his father as ‘the old _perruque.’ 
Emmanuel and Friedemann had more _ filial 
piety, but still saw little in his music of the 
glory that we see there. In a list of the great 
German composers of the day that is given in the 
same number of Mizler’s Azb/iothek that contained 
the celebrated obituary notice of Bach, his name 
comes seventh—after Hasse, Handel, Telemann, 
the two Grauns, and Stdlzel, and only one ahead 
of Pisendel, Quanz, and Biimler. ‘The growing 
Handel worship of that epoch, the new developments 
in music generally, and the changed spirit in religion, 
all helped to retard the due recognition of Bach’s 
genius. As Dr. Schweitzer says, ‘at the end of 
the 18th century it seemed, on the whole, as if 
Bach were for ever dead.’ Then came the revival, 
headed by Forkel, Rochlitz and Zelter, and carried 
on by Mendelssohn and others. But here we 
have to note again the curious fact to which I 
have already called attention—that with all their 
admiration for Bach, not one of these pioneers, 
with the exception of Mosevius, quite saw him as 
we see him now, as not only a great musician but 
a great poet and painter in music. To some 
extent, of course, this is explained by the fact 
that a number of his works were unknown to 
them, and that probably not one of them knew 
well as a whole even such works as were 
accessible. What may be called in_ broad 
terms the purely musical point of view of Bach— 
the recognition of him as a consummate crafts- 
man, and a man of profound musical moods, 
but with little sense of the definitely poetical 
quality of his imagination and his constant search 
for drastic poetic and pictorial expression—is 
exemplified in the ‘ Bach letters ’ of Samuel Wesley, 
who fought Bach’s battle with magnificent courage 
in the early years of the roth century. It does 
one good to see this glorious old fellow with 
his coat perpetually off, hitting out lustily at every 
nose that seemed to have in it a sneer or a challenge 
for his idol—especially if it happened to be a 
Handelian nose. The English language will 
hardly supply him with epithets adequate to express 
his adoration of Bach—‘our demi-god,’ ‘the 
greatest master of harmony in any age or country,’ 
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‘ our grand hero,’ ‘ the greatest master in the world,’ | during the past decade. But beyond this, the 
‘our matchless man, if man he may be called,’ | infallibility of Spitta’s judgment and his very 
‘our idol,’ ‘the very quintessence of all musical | competence as a musician have been sharply called 
excellence,’ the author of ‘a musical Bible|in question by one or two writers, notably by 
unrivalled or unlimited,’ one ‘certainly dropped| Johannes Schreyer in his ‘Beitrage zur Bach- 
down among us from heaven,’ and finally ‘The| Kritik.’} Schreyer’s main contention is that Spitta 
MAN.’ Yet withal Wesley, knowing mostly only |has sometimes been superficial in his examination 
the clavier and organ works, and certainly not|of the music and uncritical in his application of 
perceiving the poetic symbolism of many/|tests to it, with the result that undoubtedly 
of the latter, could hardly have had more| unauthentic works have been accepted as genuine 
than the merest glimpse into those recesses|compositions of Bach. Here we are obviously 
of Bach’s soul that constitute for us of|at the beginning of a line of research that may 
to-day the essential Bach. Even Zelter, whose|have important results. Schreyer holds that 
correspondence with Goethe is full of not merely|Spitta placed too much reliance on the old 
enthusiastic but wise judgments of the composer, |Necrology and on Forkel, and moreover that 
though he saw that ‘in the vocal works there is|‘his musical endowments and training were not 
often much more than the words imply,’—for|on a par with his historical.’ After showing the 
example, ‘a fassus and sepultus introduces the last | importance universally attached to purity of style 
pulsations of the silent powers, a resurrexit or a|in the 18th century, Schreyer argues that the 
Gloria Dei Patris the eternal regions of .sanctified | works in which we find parallel octaves and fifths 
suffering, in contrast with the hollowness of earthly | in profusion have been falsely ascribed to Bach, or 
things,’-—remarks that ‘as yet one can scarcely | could at best be only juvenile compositions of his. 
venture to style him a poet of the highest order, | (The argument is not at all a pedantic one. Tests 
although he belongs to those who, like your | of style of this kind, if carried out thoroughly and 
Shakespeare, are far above childish playthings.’*| sanely, are of the highest value in determining 
One could not, however, more pointedly illustrate | authorship. It is by these means, for example, 
the difference between the older and the modern| that the non-Shakespearean authorship of ‘ Titus 
appreciation of Bach than by imagining a book| Andronicus’ has at last been placed beyond 
such as Alfred Heuss’s ‘Johann Sebastian| dispute.) It is clearly the duty of those who 
Bach’s Matthius-Passion,’ + or the analysis of the | contend that Bach is the composer of these 
Passion by Schweitzer, to be communicable to| works to prove their case and to answer every 
Mendelssohn. His performance of the ‘ Matthew’ | objection that negative criticism can bring against 
Passion in Berlin, in 1829, did much to set Bach|it. In some instances no original autograph exists. 
on his feet again after so many generations of | Some manuscripts do indeed bear Bach’s name, 
neglect. No one, surely, could have worked | but that, as Spitta himself recognised, is no proof 
harder at the Passion than he. Yet how much of|of authenticity. Two of his reasons for 
Bach’s purpose—particularly his pictorial purpose | attributing the ‘Luke’ Passion to Bach were 
—must have remained unrevealed to him ! that a manuscript exists in Bach’s writing, and that 
though this ‘ bears no express notice that this is his 

II. own composition, on the other hand we find on the 

In the latter half of the roth century it must) title the letters J.J. (Jesu Juva), which Bach was 
have seemed as if at last Bach had come into| accustomed to add only to his own works, and not 
his own. The great Bachgesellschaft edition gave | to copies from those of other composers.’ To this 
to the world all that was, and perhaps is, to be| Schreyer rejoins that ‘the greater part of the 
discovered of his music. Between 1873 and 1880| supposed autograph of the ‘ Luke’ Passion is not 
appeared Spitta’s monumental biography, that up| in Bach’s writing ’—for which belief he proceeds to 
to almost yesterday was regarded as nearly the last | give cogent reasons—and that, as Prieger has 
word on the subject of Bach ; even in the new| shown, the letters J.J. occur on at least eleven 
edition of ‘Grove’ it is spoken of as ‘an accurate | compositions by other men that Bach has simply 
and perfectly exhaustive treatise of all relating to the | copied ; to which Professor Buchmayer adds that 
subject,’ while a somewhat similar eulogium is passed | they are to be found on the title-pages of church 
upon it in the newest Encyclopedia Britannica. No| music before the time of Bach, and that it is not 
lover of Bach can ever speak or think of Spitta’s| even certain that they stand for ‘Jesu Juva.’ Their 
work without the deepest admiration and respect ;| evidential value is therefore plainly slight. When 
yet, careful and copious as it is, and firmly as its| there is a total lack of any real external evidence 
foundations stand, it can no longer be regarded as| for the Bachian authorship of a certain work, and 
the complete and unerring guide it was formerly| moreover the work itself contains numerous 
thought to be. Schweitzer and others have| examples of a contrapuntal slovenliness to which 
corrected its occasional historical errors, and | there is no parallel in the genuine works of Bach, 
expanded from other sources Spitta’s information| we are, so Schreyer maintains, justified im 
as to the musical life of Bach’s time,—for research | rejecting it. He would thus score out the ‘ Eight 
has been particularly busy in this latter department | Little Preludes and Fugues’ for the organ, the three 
army NS — | Sonatas for flute and general bass, the last of the 
See the letter of June 9, 1827, pp. 289 ff. of the ‘ Bohn’ translation | 

by Mr. A. D. Coleridge. 
t Leipsic, 1909. 
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six Violin sonatas, and the Fugue in G minor for 
violin and general bass. It is impossible, with all 
one’s respect for Spitta, to overlook the errors of 
musical judgment, and the proneness to jump at 
historical conclusions, that his remarks on some of 
these works exhibit. A cursory examination of 
the ‘Eight Little Preludes and Fugues,’ one would 
have thought, would have prevented him from 
declaring the style of them to be ‘ masterly.’ In 
the violin Fugue in G minor the writing is at 
times exceptionally crude. How many works, we 
are bound to ask ourselves, have been included in 
the Bachgesellschaft edition on an arbitrary 
certification of their genuineness by Spitta or 
someone else, after a quite insufficient examination 
of the evidence for and against them? The larger 
part of the musical world, from Mendelssohn 
to Sir Hubert Parry, has decided, for example, 
that the ‘Luke’ Passion is not by Bach. It was 
forced upon the Bachgesellschaft by Spitta against 
the opposition of many of the leading musicians 
of that day, including Brahms.* As we have 


seen, Spitta’s examination of the manuscript could | 


not have been a very critical one. Mendelssohn, 
ike Brahms, had detected the badness of the style 
of some of it, though he apparently had not done 
much more than skim the manuscript. Spitta | 
seemingly was unaware of the crudity of the style, | 
or he expressly says that ‘we cannot deny the| 
accuracy [Sorgfaltighkeit] of the writing in the| 
horales.’ Moreover Schreyer affirms that the worst 
s not known to the general public, for Dérffel, | 
who edited the work for the Bachgesellschaft, | 
nas himself corrected many of the  grossest| 
rors in the manuscript. He also disputes'| 
the authenticity of the larger Notenbiichlein of 
Anna Magdalena Bach. Here again he has 
examined the manuscript carefully, and decides 
that the Bachgesellschaft edition of it—for which | 
Count Waldersee is responsible—is so bad a 
production as to be simply ‘a caricature of a| 
ntical edition.’ Were it to be faithfully reproduced, | 
ne says, every one could see that the collection | 
could not have been put together under Bach’s 
eyes.— Altogether Schreyer seems justified in 
daiming that ‘ a great deal yet remains to be done 
with regard to the critical scrutiny of Bach.’ The 
frst essential is that there should be no more 
‘editing’ of Bach’s works, or of works attributed 
0 him. The manuscripts should be printed 
exactly as they are, and suggested editorial amend- 
ments confined to prefaces or foot-notes. Only in 
this way can we be sure of having the proper data | 
go upon in our inquiries. A fresh expert| 
“amination should also be made of every) 
manuscript the authenticity of which is not beyond | 
dispute. 








*‘I cannot see the slightest evidence,’ he wrote, ‘that this Passion is a 
ach manuscript, and I would not stir a hand to have it appear under 
is name. The perpetually faulty contrapuntal writing, the bad 
tclamation, the illogical modulations, all show quite clearly that Bach | 
wuld not have written it. 


t Schreyer also runs counter to the received opinion in contending that | 
% Albinoni sonata, which is supposed to represent Bach’s way of 
“alising figured basses (See Spitta II. 293, and III. 388 ff.) cannot really 
ve been corrected throughout by him. 





|eestheticians had hitherto been 


| stream 


III. 

Meanwhile we may congratulate ourselves on 
the vitality of the general Bach criticism of recent 
| years, and the new lines of thought that some of it 
has opened out. Two great books,—those of 
| Albert Schweitzer{ and André Pirro§ have largely 
transformed the older notions of the zsthetic basis 
|of Bach’s music. ‘The tendency for the last decade 
| or so has been to delve deeper and deeper into his 
| vocal works, and to look there for a key that will 
| unlock not only these but a number of the 
| instrumental works as well. Bach the musical poet 
| now bulks more largely even than Bach the master 
|of architectonics. ‘The first significant study of this 
| kind was perhaps that of Arnold Schering. || 
| He pointed out the constant reaction of the 
| poetic side of Bach’s mind upon the musical— 
| how he loved to ‘preach’ in music upon the texts 
given him in the cantatas, the variety of poetic 
conception he exhibits, his Romantic sense of 
something ‘ beyond’ music that nevertheless has to 
be expressed in it, the many ways in which he treats 
the chorale and the symbolism he imports into it,{] 
and soon. ‘The full extent of the influence upon 
Bach of what may be called literary or pictorial 
|images was only revealed, however, in the books 
The tendency among 
to minimise the 
importance of the words in what was comprehen- 
sively called the old music. In an article in the 
New Music Review for September, 1908, on ‘ The 
Relative Importance of the Verbal Factor in 
Classical Vocal Music,’ Dr. Ernest Walker argued 
that the modern passion for accurate musical 
characterization of the words is a new thing,— 
that ‘the great classical composers never 
troubled about words to this extent,’ especially in 
choral music, that Monteverde’s practice of verbal 
emphasis represented ‘merely an eddy in the 
of musical development,’ that Bach’s 
occasional adaptation of the same piece of music 
to two different sets of words shows him to have 
had no strong views on the matter, his ‘main 
business’ being simply ‘to write magnificent 
music,’ and that to Bach ‘words were in the 
long run a hindrance rather than a help.’ This 
view will hardly stand historical investigation. 
Not only did Bach deliberately aim at finding a 
musical phrase that should be the exact 
counterpart of this or that sentence or even 
word, but his predecessors and contemporaries 
did the same thing, and the theorists insisted upon 
the necessity of it. Wolfgang Caspar Printz, in 
1696, says that a composer should not only observe 
the general sense of his text but express each word 
of it in such a way that ‘the tones shall seem to 
say again what the words signify ’—though of course 


of Schweitzer and Pirro. 








t ‘J. S. Bach, le Musicien-Poéte,’ Leipsic, 1905. Expanded edition, 
in German, Leipsic, 1908. English version by Ernest Newman, 2 vols. 
1911. 

§ ‘L’Esthétique de Jean-Sebastien Bach.’ 


Paris, 1907. There 
also an admirable short study Bach by Pirro in the series of ‘ Les 
Maitres de la Musique. 


1s 





| ‘Bachs Textbehandlung; Ein Beitrag zum Verstindnis Joh. Seb, 
Bach'scher Vokal-Schépfungen.’ Leipsic, 1g00. 

{ This point had of course been already touched upon by several 
writers. 
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he is not to illustrate isolated words to the 
detriment of the sense of the passage as a whole.* 
Daniel Speer, in his ‘Grundrichtiger 
Unterricht der musikalischen Kunst’ (1697), shows | 
how and why the composer should throw salient | 
It was a general rule that in | 
expressive passages the natural inflections of| 
the speaking voice should be observed as far as 
Che works of one composer after another 


words into relief. 


pe yssible. 


besides Bach—show that they took the most | 
scrupulous care to translate words and 
images into tone, often in ways that seem | 


primitive to us. Important words were driven | 
home to the hearer’s consciousness by repeti- 
tion—a device which Mattheson _ expressly 
recommends in his ‘ Neue Géttingische Ephorus.’ 
Mithobius, in 1665, commended composers for | 
this kind of repetition ‘in motets and concertos.’ | 
Calvisius, in 1592, and Criiger, in 1624, advise the | 
use of harsh harmonies where the sense of the 
words can be expressed in no other way. Scheibe | 
insists (1739) that the words should be distinctly | 
audible, even in choruses. Schiitz and _ his 
successors often inflect their musical phrase in| 
order to make it a graphic illustration of a 
particular word. Schiitz, for instance, gives a| 
long-held tone to ‘ zternum,’t and renders ‘ inclina 
aurem tuam’ by a descending melody, while the 
words ‘accelera ut eruas me,’ are set to ‘accelerated ’ 
notes.{ At the words ‘und hernach lange sitzet,’ 
in his motet, ‘Wo der Herr nicht das Haus 
bauet,’ the first syllable of the ‘lange ’ is set to a slow 
ascending phrase of thirteen notes, while the 
would-be pictorial quality of the ‘sitzet’ is 
unmistakable, as it is again in the yawn on the word | 
‘schlafend,’ and in the phrase set to the word 
‘Pfeile’’ (arrows). Lasso, in one of his Penitential 
Psalms, tries to express the stubbornness of the 
unusual harmony.§ The Italian 
*caccia’ the 14th century was full of tone- | 
painting. In some the 16th century} 
madrigals, the words were graphically represented | 
in tones—‘ crudele,’ for example, being set to a 
dissonance, ‘nuovo’ to ‘new’ chromatic harmonies, 
‘correre’ to a nimble ‘ passage,’ and ‘ aspero’ to | 
consecutive fifths.||) Evidence of this kind might 
be multiplied a hundredfold. ‘The majority of the 


‘ 


mule by an 
of 


of 


old composers, so far from finding words ‘a 
hindrance rather than a_ help,’ were often 
meticulously particular about the musical 


characterization of them. 
IV. 


But we shall be allowing ourselves to be led | 


'*Here’ and ‘there,’ or ‘right’ and ‘left,’ ar 


astray from the real point if we think of the 
question merely as one of words and music. ‘The 
essential things are the images underlying the 
I w some of these histori sf 1 Pirro’s exhaustive book. 

e spe 
hte 33), draws 


which these | 





found in Bach, 


iw to be 


rshnesses. 


ha 








new ed. (1908), p. 160. 


|composers themselves. 


|tion of this practice among the predecessors and 


|upon a kind of musical symbolism from which the 


|represented by a great leap in the melody. 


| der ewigen Liebe,’ has to set the Biblical passag 
me of the Oxford History of | 


words, the suggestions at the back of them ; and 
the true zsthetic interest of the question is in the 
light it throws on the old controversy over ‘ poetic’ 
music and ‘abstract’ music—if we may adopt 
that crude and fallacious distinction for the sake 
of argument. The advocates of ‘abstract’ o 
‘absolute’ music have always held that this is the 
pure, original form of the art, and that poetic music, 
pictorial music, programme music, or whatever 
else we choose to call it, isa mere by-product, the 
temporary aberration of an inferior musical mind 
here and there. The truth rather seems to be 
that there has scarcely ever been a composer of 
any value who has not, at some time or other, 
tried to make his music the expression of what may 
be called—again merely for the sake of argument— 
extra-musical concepts ; the plain reason being that, 
as a composer’s experience of life largely comes t 
him through his eyes and his ears, only a man 
enclosed in a soundless and viewless room from 
his birth could be expected to write music that 
would not be the conscious or unconscious limning 
of such experiences. All attempts to shut up the 
‘musical mind’ in a kind of watertight and air 
tight compartment from all the other faculties a 
the same brain are not only the poorest of poor 
psychology, but are condemned by the practice of 
These depraved fellows, 
ignorant of the necessity of conforming to certain 
supposed laws of esthetics, are constantly doing 
what the estheticians say they should not and 
cannot do,—translating the outer world and its 
spatial symbols into the internal, non-spatial 
language of tone. One of the most interesting 
features of Pirro’s book is the detailed demonztra 


contemporaries of Bach. The simplest form o 
symbolism, of course, is the suggestion of ‘ up’ and 
‘down’ by ascending and descending phrases 
respectively. From these external concepts it was 
an easy transition to more internal ones of 3 
similar nature; ascending phrases were used t 
suggest ideas of awakening, pride, courage, strength, 
and descending phrases to suggest ideas of dis 
couragement, depression, humility, poverty, sin, 
and so on. These old composers even ventured 


hardiest of realists of to-day would shrink. Ther 
was no spatial concept that they did not feel i 
possible for music to suggest. ‘Far’ or ‘wide’ s 
* The 


whole’ is expressed by a phrase revolving withis 


+ 
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an octave, the old idea being that the octave wWalsometimes 
‘the mother of all the intervals.’ When Bach, fa feeling? 


example, comes across such words as ‘the whok 
world,’ he sets them in this way to notes of whic! 


the upper and lower limits form an octave 
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represented quasi-visually by two phrases set, as4 
were, one on either side of a pivot. The idea @ 
‘reciprocity’ is conveyed by reversing a phrase 
when Bach, in the cantata ‘ Barmherziges Hera 







telling us that according as we measure so shall it 4 
meted out to us again, he makes the second half 
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he melody an inverted image of the first half. The | 
oncept of ‘surrounding ’—and, by analogy, of such | 
hings as crowns or garlands—is represented by | 
circular’ or undulating themes. Every one knows | 
he curvilinear themes by which Bach suggests | 
erpents or dragons, or Satan in his capacity as | 
ieceiver. Concepts of ‘standing,’ ‘ remaining,’ | 
steadfastness’—and, by analogy, of faith—are 
presented by long-held notes. And so on in | 
jundreds of other cases for which abundant | 
widence can be cited from Bach, Schiitz, Erlebach, | 
franck, Krieger, Theile, Buxtehude, Kerl, Keiser, | 
Hammerschmidt, Kuhnau, and a score of other 
omposers. 

All students knew that examples of this ‘realism’ 
ould be found here and there in the old masters ; | 
but until the results of the thorough research of | 
Schweitzer and Pirro were put before us, no one | 
ralised the extent to which Bach and _his| 
predecessors were preoccupied with this musical 
ymbolism. It is now clear enough that Bach, in 
this as in everything else, pressed the esthetic 
principles of his epoch to their utmost. Schweitzer 
and Pirro prove conciusively that so far from | 
ing the most ‘abstract’ of musicians he 
s the most ‘poetic’ or ‘pictorial.’ His 
ralism is astounding; and so bent is he upon 
it that if a line or a verse offers him an opportunity 


| 


neglect of the sentiment of the passage as a whole. 
So fundamental in him was the disposition to 
correlate music with literary or pictorial ideas that 
the same verbal image is generally sufficient to 
evoke the same—or a similar—musical phrase. 
Hence arises that system of ‘motives’ that 
Schweitzer and Pirro unfold before us at such 
length,—generic types of melody or of rhythm that 
can be classified as symbolizing ‘ joy,’ or ‘grief,’ or 
‘terror,’ or ‘majesty,’ or ‘ peace,’ or ‘ exhaustion,’ 
t ‘walking,’ or ‘felicity,’ &c. Sometimes two 
motives will be used in co-operation to express a 
double idea, or to suggest the conclusion one is 
expected to draw from it. These discoveries throw 
anew light upon not only the vocal but the 
nstrumental music. The organ chorale preludes 
yield up some of their long and jealously-held 
secrets to us. In his preface to Schweitzer’s book, 
(. M. Widor tells us his own experiences in this 
respect. He had always felt that there was some- 
thing insolubly enigmatic in these works. ‘ Bach’s 
musical logic in the preludes and fugues is quite 
simple and clear; but it becomes cloudy as soon 
a he takes up a chorale melody. Why these 
sometimes almost excessively abrupt antitheses of 
feeling? Why does he add contrapuntal motives 
toa chorale melody that have often no relation to 
the mood of the melody? Why all these 
incomprehensible things in the plan and the 
vorking-out of these fantasies? The more I study 
them the less I understand them.’ Whereupon 
his young pupil, Schweitzer, showed him that the 
explanation of all these apparently strange turns of | 
Bach’s imagination was to be found in the éex¢s of 
the chorales that Bach had in his mind at the 
ime of writing. ‘ Thus,’ says Widor, ‘I made the 





KUM 


for ‘painting’ he will seize upon it to the occasional | 


acquaintance of a Bach of whose existence I had 
previously had only the dimmest suspicion. In a 
flash it became clear to me that the cantor of St. 
Thomas’s was much more than an incomparable 
contrapuntist and that his work exhibits 
an unparalleled desire and capacity for expressing 
poetic ideas and for bringing word and tone into 
unity.’ Many things in the clavier and orchestral 
works also become clearer when read in the light 
of this symbolism, and one has only to read 
Schweitzer’s chapter on the ‘ Matthew’ Passion, or 
the solid book of Alfred Heuss on the same 


| subject, to realise how many passages in that work 


that were once so hard to understand are now 
perfectly transparent to us. 
V. 

I have been able to give only the barest summary 
of the main thesis. of the books of Schweitzer and 
Pirro, * compressing into a few lines a demonstration 
that fills hundreds of pages and is supported by 
copious musical quotations. Even from this 
résumé, however, it will be seen that many of 
the current ideas upon musical esthetics, and 
particularly upon the supposed superiority of 
‘ absolute ’ to poetic and pictorial music, will have to 
be revised. Bach, in fact, has been too long forced 


|to fight in the ranks of an army with whose cause 


he would have had little sympathy. Of all the 
older commentators, Mosevius alone (in the 
middle of the 19th century) appears to have seen 
how essentially pictorial and symbolical the 
composer’s style was. By the time Spitta came to 
write, musical Europe was violently divided upon 
the subject of the true nature and ideal of music. 
On the one hand were Wagner and Liszt and 


'the ‘New German’ school, bent on ‘fertilizing 
music with poetry.’ On the other hand were 
the ‘classicists,’ who held that their opponents 


were decoying music to its destruction, and that 
its salvation lay in its remaining ‘ purely musical,’ 
unsullied by contact with literature and external 
things. It was not for nothing that Spitta was 
brought up in Berlin, a city that prided itself 
on its opposition to Weimar and the Wagner- 


Liszt spirit. The ‘classicists’ wanted a_ great 
banner to fight under. They chose that of 


Bach as being perhaps the greatest of all; and 
poor Bach, the most restless and uncompromising 
of ‘realists’ and ‘poetic musicians,’ was held up 
as the supreme example of the ‘abstract’ musical 
imagination, a blessing to his own side and a warning 
to the other. Spitta, it is true, was compelled 
every now and then to admit the composer’s 
pictorialism ; but he did all he could to minimise 
it, sometimes passing it off as a mere piece of 


it, 
‘quaintness.’ ‘Ready as Bach was,’ he says, ‘ to 


sprinkle his works with picturesque figures, he 
| did not do so as a result of fundamental principles 


based on a sense of the graphic power of music.’ 
[This, however, is precisely what he did do.] 


* It is very curious that these two students should have hit upon the 
same ideas at the same time, and quite independently of each other. It 
is a piquant reflection also that it should have been left to two French 
writers to see most penetratingly into the soul of the German Bach. 
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‘ Those figures are transient flashes ‘Tin aie they |a tiny hole in it here and there. This will not beflone and 
permeate his whole work], ‘and their presence or | at all hard to do. It is inevitable that Schweitzerficases, tl 
absence cannot alter the value or intelligibility of }and Pirro, flushed with their discoveries, should§basic co! 
the composition in its integrity. In studying Bach,|now and then exaggerate the range of themfor music 
when we meet with some conspicuously melodious|or embark upon conjectures that in the natureflogical | 
line or some strikingly harmonious tune that/of the case are not capable of strict proof. ThisfSome p 
happens (sic!) to coincide with an emphatic or|is the opportunity for the clever doubter. Ifeye; ot 
emotional word, we are too ready to attribute to|a stock has been over ‘bulled,’ there is always afexternal 
them a much closer and deeper connection than | fair chance of some success in a bold ‘bear§more ak 
can ever have dwelt in the purpose of the|movement. This line has been already taken byflean son 
composer.’ Schweitzer happily compares this|M. Gustave Robert in a treatise, mostly quitdAnd any 
temperamental unwillingness to recognise a plain | well argued, on ‘Le Descriptif chez Bach.’* Thefthat mus 
but distasteful fact with some of the arguments by | case can hardly be better put than it is here, yet iftheir fur 
which a certain order of philosopher tries to close | breaks down completely. M. Robert’s bias, tqfor not by 
his eyes to the interdependence of the mental and | begin with, is too evident. He has a certaimfis more 
the physical functions of the body. ‘It reminds | horror of the descriptive in music; and onefare const 
us,’ he says, ‘of the famous Dutch philosopher, | experience of zestheticians of this class is that theigthings. | 
Geulinx, whose dread of philosophical materialism | reason, however good it is, cannot always risqthat only 
was so great that he would not admit any | superior to their prejudices. He objects to @musical’ 
influence of the thought and the will upon the | ‘system’ being attributed to Bach, just as Wolfrum#orders of 
movements of the limbs, and held that God | objects to his recurrent melodic and _ rhythmigpoetical.’ 
had regulated the body and the soul like two/|formulz being labelled ‘motives.’ This is merelfgenerally 
absolutely parallel pieces of clockwork, so that the | quarrelling over words. We are bound to have som@#have not | 
same thing would always happen at precisely the | concentrated description of the observed facts, anfimages tl 
same time in the corporeal sphere and in the|no one word could be quite free from objectionfevoke.  \ 
physical. Thus what seemed explicable, from the | But call the facts by what name we like, the fact§could ne 
external standpoint, only by a direct connection of | themselves are indisputable. M. Robert does ngpictorial 
the two, was really the coincidence, predestined | more than assail the extremity of the fringe dfform of a 
from eternity, of a mental idea and a bodily move-| them, giving occasional reasons for thinking, fajmusic wit 
ment. In the same way Spitta’s dread of musical} example, that Pirro has attributed the wrongconceptua 
materialism absolved him from the necessity of a| intentions to Bach. Now and then he cuts himseicomposer 
careful inquiry into the connection of word and | with his own razor. He argues, for instance, thaflike Strau: 

tone in Bach by a few authoritative dicta upon the | this ‘motive’ does not represent waves but tean§props to 

“true nature of the art.”’ Something of the same | and that one not the sea but hunting,—which at thfwithout. 
attitude is adopted in Sir Hubert Parry’s ‘ Bach’ | most clears Bach of the suspicion of one descriptivgposition tl 
(1909). The failure to take account of the new | purpose only to fasten on him another. He poinjmusic,—gx 
research is almost the only blot upon that admirable | out, quite justly, that there is no need to assumfterm in its 
book—the work of one who is at once musician | that the expression of grief is intended every timfof phenon 
and thinker. Sir Hubert Parry tries to dispose of |the chromatic ‘motive’ is used ; sometimes it them into 
Bach’s re alism with some such remark as that it is | plainlya mere factor in the scheme of harmonizatiogjany more t 
‘quaint’ or ‘semi-humorous.’ The day has for| But when all allowance is made for what is rigifer se.  E 
ever gone by for condescension of that kind. | in these objections, the main structure of the thes§Bach frequ 
Bach’s realism and poetic symbolism will have to | of Pirro and Schweitzer is affected no more than end of the 
be reckoned with seriously by all future| house would be by the removal of a superfluo doing flatl; 
estheticians, and their bearing upon modern} brick here or of a fragment of excessive ornamegorchestra i 
programme music carefully estimated. | there. the mere n 
. The next step is to re-adjust some of our zesthetifhe talks of 

VI. theories in accordance with the new facts. It wifin music.’ 

It is hardly to be expected that those to whom/|no longer be possible to sneer in the oMfmany of 
the results of Schweitzer’s and Pirro’s research are | patronising way at realism and programme musifspontaneou 

constitutionally unpalatable will accept them | andall the other bugbears of the conservatives ; tiimedium. 

readily and frankly. Human nature is not always | fact that a mind like Bach’s should have been Principle s 
so candid as that. The primary impulse will be to | devoted to the pictorial is of itself a condonatidis by Bact 
pooh-pooh it all,—an operation interesting in|of that passion in others,—if condonation represent ’ 
itself, perhaps, but not likely to impress the more|needed. Here many of us would be inclined {&fterwards » 
open-minded reader. When a certain Frenchman | go further than Schweitzer, whose sympathies afhot attemp 
was told that the facts were against him he replied, | evidently not with programme music of the tyfbfa story ir 
‘So much the worse for the facts.’ That was|of that of Strauss. But one has only to carry Menerally. 
heroic, but it is not on record that the facts were| own esthetic analysis a little further to find boundaries 
observed to blench. No amount of ostrich-like | same justification for modern pictorial and poeifecessarily 
digging of conservative heads into the sand will | music that he finds for the pictorialism ajfxpanded it 
prevent these new data from being clearly visible to| symbolism of Bach. Schweitzer rightly pow of centuries 
people willing and anxious to use their own eyes.|out the crude fallacy of speaking of ‘t ny Case we 
An apparently more profitable line will be to try | musical faculty’ as if it were a separate entiffill work in 


to minimise the importance of the thesis by picking | ~* Paris, 1909._¢ “ Johann Sebastian Bach,’ Leipsic, rgro. 2 ™@mave done 
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me and indivisible. As he shows from concrete|the laws of their own being without the 
cases, there is in every artist, in addition to the|slightest regard for what this esthetician or 
basic construction that makes him poet or painter | that may assert to be ‘the true nature’ of music, 
or musician, a certain admixture of the psycho-|and that after our having seen the folly of using 
logical processes of thinkers in the other arts. | Bach, quite illegitimately, to prop up one infirm 
Some poets, like Goethe, have the painter’s | esthetic theory, it will not do to use him now, with 
eye; others, like Schiller, lack this clarity of |no more than the barest pretence of legitimacy, to 
external vision, the moods of their work being|prop up a theory no less infirm, no less rooted 





more akin to music. Painters, in the same way, 
lean some towards music, some towards poetry. 
And any one who thinks for a moment can see 
that musicians vary just to the extent to which 
their fundamental musical thinking is coloured 
or not by literary or pictorial associations. Mozart 
is more ‘abstract’ than Schubert or Bach, who 
are constantly aiming at the suggestion of external 
things. This being so, it is as absurd to lay it down 
that only one particular cast of mind is the ‘truly 
musical’ cast as to say that only one of the many 
orders of poetic imagination can be the ‘truly 
poetical.’ The objection to programme music 
generally comes from people whose imaginations 
have not the power to reproduce the series of visual 
images that the composer wishes his music to 
evoke. Wagner’s mind was of this order; he 
could not follow a sequence of literary or 
pictorial ‘moments’ in music except in the 
form of a stage setting. A/#s music is programme 
music with scenery; but the 
conceptual faculty are mo good reason why a 
composer with an imagination of another order, 
lke Strauss’s, should not dispense with the visible 
props to his music that Wagner could not do 
without. We work back once more to 
position that after all there are only two kinds of 
music,—good and bad. Pictorialism—using the 
term in its broadest sense to denote all translations 
of phenomena and events and the sequences of 
them into music—is fer se neither good nor bad, 
any more than poetical description is good or bad 
fer se. Everything depends upon how it is done. 
Bach frequently went to excess ; and at the other 
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amegorchestra in the ‘ Rosenkavalier’ strike twelve at 
the mere mention of midnight in the text, or when 
he talks of being able to ‘ express a knife and fork 
inmusic.’ The central, unshakable fact is that 
many of the greatest musical minds do work 
spontaneously and delightedly in this quasi-pictorial 
medium. Nor will it do to lay it down that the 
principle should be carried no further than it 
nati@js by Bach, who will indeed frame his theme to 
on represent’ this or that external thing, but 
ned afterwards work it out on ‘purely musical’ lines, 
es afmot attempting to reproduce the changing details 
e ty™of a story in the manner of Strauss and the moderns 
rry generally. What may not have lain within the 
1d t#oundaries of Bach’s purpose and means do not 
poelmecessarily lie outside ours; music has _ surely 
1 alexpanded its resources and its ideals in the couple 
poimf centuries that have elapsed since his day. In 
‘tiny case we may be sure that great musical minds 
entigull work in their own way in the future as they 
ave done in the past, obeying instinctively 
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limitations of his! 


the old | 


end of the line of development we can see Strauss | 
doing flatly absurd things, as when he makes the | 


|in the mere constitutional prejudices of this 
| theoretician or that. Of all people Bach must not 
| be used to bar the path of progress.* 


* I regret that limitations of space prevent me from considering in 
| detail certain other interesting books on Bach, such as those of Sir 
Hubert Parry and Philipp Wolfrum. The latter treats the subject of 
Bach’s church music and that of his predecessors with exceptional 
ability ; it is a department of German musical history on which 
Wolfrum is a recognised authority. Unfortunately his book is marred 
by a tone of ill-temper and even of insult towards Schweitzer that 
suggests a personal animus. He never gives Schweitzer the least 
credit for anything, and is incessantly going out of his way to pick a 
quarrel with him on any slight pretext or on none. It is an unedifying 
spectacle, reminding us of a little dog yapping and snapping at the tail 
of a big one. There is a harmless and good-tempered joke at Wolfrum'’s 
expense in Schweitzer's book ; but it is incredible that this should have 
incensed him to the point of forgetting literary decency as often as he 
does in his own volumes. 


A FRENCH BIOGRAPHY OF GOUNOD.| 


By M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. 





Gounod, although one of the most popular among 
French composers, and at the same time one whose 
|importance and influence on modern music are 
| impossible to deny, has until now been made the 
|subject of very few books of biography or of 
criticism. To the scanty literature available on 
him and his music, the biography in two volumes, 
|written by Messrs. J. G. Prod’homme and A. 
| Dandelot, proves a welcome and valuable addition. 
|It is strictly biographical, and the authors have 
| refrained from giving the slightest critical apprecia- 
‘tion of Gounod’s works, zsthetics or influence. 
| But as such it is complete enough to deserve 
being considered as hardly to be improved upon. 

The composer’s ancestry, by a plausible and, I 
believe, novel hypothesis, is traced back as far as 
|to a certain Jean Gounod or Gounoz, born at 
Besangon towards the middle of the 16th century, 
and whose great-grandson probably was Antoine 
Gounod, ‘furbisher to the King of France’ in 
1730, and Charles Gounod’s, the composer’s, great- 
grandfather. The life of Gounod is_ very 
thoroughly narrated with a wealth of documentary 
evidence, the greater part of which is absolutely 
new. ‘Theauthors have searched with care through 
all that could help to elucidate the events of this 
life down to minutest details, or correlative questions 
through official registers, records, legal documents, 
periodicals, correspondences, &c. As far as can 
be judged by reading their book and comparing 
it with other works on the same subject, they have 
succeeded in remaining strictly impartial. 

This of course ought to be the very first quality 
of a work from which all attempt at criticism is 
avowedly excluded, and therefore to call for no 
particular commendation. But examples of 








+ Gounod. By J.-G. Prod’homme and A. Dandelot. Paris : 
Librairie Ch. Delagrave. 
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prejudiced biographies that include the sins of|Germany, be they Liszt, Wagner, Schumann, or 
omission and commission alike, and in which facts | even, on account of certain equivocal things in his 


are interpreted or even ‘arranged’ so as to fall in| 
with preconceived critical or other judgments, are 
by no means uncommon." So that Messrs. 
Prod’homme and Dandelot deserve special praise 





for not having deviated in the least from hese 


scheme of impersonally stating the facts, and for 
having stated them in a spirited and attractive way 
that makes the book most readable. 

It should at once be added that if the 
authors have given utterance to no opinion of 
their own, their work is none the less instructive 
from the critical point of view ; and their policy of 
leaving facts to speak for themselves has led to 
striking results indeed. 

Almost all judges—the exception concerning 
only a few uncompromising dogmatists—concur 
in an opinion expressed by M. Saint-Saéns in 
his preface to the book, that Gounod was the first 
who ‘attempted to do in France what Mozart had 
so happily accomplished in Austria—an opera that 
should be at the same time vocal and instrumental, 
melodic and symphonic’; that he strove to 
reach truth, earnestness, and intensity in musical 
expression and style, proving in that respect far 
ahead his French contemporaries. How 
meritorious, indeed, his persevering attempts were 
in such times and among such surroundings is 
made clear owing to the method adopted by the 
authors of extensively quoting from contemporary 
reviews of Gounod’s greater works. These 
quotations suffice to give a vivid picture of what 
musical life and opinion were in France during the 
‘fifties and ’sixties, z.e., at the time of Gounod’s 
most strenuous efforts, and of his writing ‘Faust,’ 
‘La Reine de Saba,’ ‘ Mireille, ‘ Roméo et Juliette.’ 
Then reigned, unchallenged, Adolphe Adam, 
Meyerbeer, Halévy, and many others whose very 
names are now forgotten. Neither Berlioz’s music, 
nor the roads that it opened, nor his own appeals 
in favour of some of the higher forms of musical 


ol 


art, attracted any notice to speak of. Little 
attention was paid to the classics. The message 
of Beethoven’s last masterpieces remained 


thoroughly ignored, and the public very little 
enlightened by word or by deed: the leading 
critics often revelled in pouring abuse upon the 
‘last manner’ of Beethoven, as well as upon the 
works of Schumann, Wagner or Mendelssohn. 
For instance, when Gounod’s ‘ La Reine de Saba’ 
appeared (1862), Scudo, the critic of the influent 
and dignified Revue des Deux-Mondes, wrote, ‘ The 
composer deserves even greater blame if his opera 
is the outcome of a system, the work of an imitator 
of Mr. Wagner, of Robert Schumann, of the 
infirmities of Beethoven’s genius. We know that 
the ingenious but weak spirit of Mr. Gounod is 
unfortunate enough to admire certain corrupt parts 
of Beethoven’s last Quartettes. From that tainted 
spring have issued all the bad musicians of modern 


Beethoven, M. Vincent d'Indy has 
1 succeeded in showing—through incon- 
‘romantic biographers, stricken to excess 
have perverted more than one fact of the 
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style, Mendelssohn.’ 
Who should wonder that, such being the case, 
eas in favour of outraged melody, purity of style, 
and sense of beauty should have been made on the 
occasion of every new work by Gounod, and that 
the composer should have been treated exactly in 
the same way as other innovators both of older and 
of more recent times? In truth, France, which during 
fifty years has made such incredible progress in 
musical matters and musical creations, is bound 
greatly to honour the memories of the few who, 
reacting against tendencies so nefarious, are to be 
déemed among the originators of her modem 
progress. The question of Gounod’s actual impor 
as an innovator, untouched in the book under 
notice, has not yet been seriously studied, and might 
well form the theme of a properly critical work. A 
few years ago, when the French critical mind 
was temporarily almost swept away in the great 
Wagnerian current—excessive, but beneficent in 
more respects than one—many strange and unjust 
things were said of Gounod. Formerly abused as 
a follower of Wagner, the composer fared even 
worse in the hands of the ultra-Wagnerians, whe 
treated his art as they were wont to treat the art o/ 
Ambroise Thomas, Meyerbeer, or Halévy. He 
still has a few relentless opponents in France ; but 
the majority of critics, though far from adopting 
towards him the popular attitude of wholesale 
worship, agree to acknowledge his merits as 4 
creator. He undoubtedly has many defects and 
great ones, the chief of which are his insipid 
sentimentality and his inability to discard certaiy 
trite formula, certain trivialities, some of which 
assuredly were natural to him, whilst other 
resulted from surrounding influences. But on thq 
other side he is remarkable for many intrinsi 
qualities, proving him to be both an inventor and 
an artist of taste and feeling. Even if his work 
include a great deal that is worthless, or even bad 
musical art has become richer owing tothem. And 
they contain music that may appeal even td 
admirers of Moussorgsky, Debussy, and Ravel 
His influence on artists like Lalo, Saint-Saéns 
—even, perhaps, though to a limited extent, on Césaq 
Franck,—on lesser musicians like Bizet and Delibes 
on M. Massenet, and through them all on tha 
younger generation is easily discernible, and wil 
certainly be studied some day. 

It remains to say that Messrs. Prod’homme and 
Dandelot’s book has some appropriate illustrations 
and that the complete* catalogue of Gounod 
works placed at the end is likely to prove 4 
surprise to many readers. 


With 
rto 

LN otti 

porning 





* We note the omission of the very popular song, ‘ There is a green hi 
far away.'—({Ep. 47.7.) 








In response to inquiries received as to ¢ 
genuineness of the music described by Mr. Frederic 
Corder in his article in our last number on 
Epoch-making Composer,’ we have to state that th 
work criticised is published by Messrs. Breitkoj 
& Hartel. 
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ALBERTO RANDEGGER, 


Born April 13, 1832 ; Died December 18, IQLI. 








With much regret we have 
Iberto Randegger died 
| Nottingham Place, 
borning, December 


at his 


18. 











ue for October, 1899, a full sketch of the late 
sician’s career, we need now only refer to its 


- to tiling events. We reproduce (by the kind 
Frederigemission of Messrs. Elliott & Fry) the portrait 
+ on ‘Amat we gave with the above article. 

, that tM Alberto Randegger was born at Trieste, on April 
Breitkoq 1832. His father was a schoolmaster, and his 


XUM 


wither, who claimed Tuscan parentage, was an 





to record that Mr. 
residence, displayed no special talent for music, but when 


London, W., on Monday | he 


As we gave, in our /|slumbering faculties awoke. 





amateur musician. In his early childhood Alberto 


years of age, his 
He then studied the 


was about thirteen 


pianoforte under several teachers in turn, and he 
became a pupil of Luigi Ricci, of Trieste, in 
composition. In 1850 he made the acquaintance 
of Verdi, and by the time he was nineteen he had 
composed several Masses for the church and ballets 
for the opera. During 1852-54 he conducted the 
opera at Fiume, Zara, Sinigaglia, Brescia and 
Venice. A tragic opera, ‘ Bianca Capello,’ was one 
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of the fruits of this period. 
at Brescia and Trieste. 

conduct a season of Italian opera in New York, 
but, as cholera broke out there, the project was 
abandoned and he went to Paris instead, and 
stayed with his eldest brother, who suggested a visit 
to London. Randegger made the journey, and 
it much for the fascination of the great 
—— that from that time until his death he 
resided here. An introduction to Costa helped 
him to get experience of musical matters in England. 
He took lessons in composition from Bernhard 
Molique, who was then in London, and in 1853 he 


says 


conducted a series of Opera Buffa performances at | 


James’s Theatre. ‘This led to other engage- 
ments, one of which was the organistship of 
Paul’s Church, Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, 

a position he retained for eleven years. 
was now /ersona grata in English 
circles, and his services as singing teacher, 
conductor, and composer were in constant demand. | 
In 1864, his operetta ‘The rival beauties’ was 
performed at Leeds with great success. It was in| 
< work that Mr. (now Dr.) W. H. Cummings | 
nade his first appearance on a public stage. In 
1868 Randegger was appointed a professor of | 
singing at the Royal Academy of Music, and later | 
he was engaged in this capacity at the Royal | 
College. He held both posts until his death. In 
1873, his dramatic cantata ‘ Fridolin’ (the libretto 
of which is by Madame Rudersdorff, then well- 


known as a singer) was produced at the 


Festival, and in 
Company 
Majesty’s Theatre. 
Sir Julius Benedict, Randegger became conductor 
of the Norwich Musical Festival, and he held this 
important post until his retirement in 1905. From 
1889 until 1898 he conducted grand opera at 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden, under the 
régime of Sir Augustus Harris. He was also 
conductor of the Queen’s Hall Choral Society 
for two seasons (1895-97) and of the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra at a series of Sunday concerts. 
addition to the works already named, Randegger 
* Medea’; a soprano solo, 
‘Saffo’; a setting of the 150th Psalm (written for 
the Boston (U.S.A.) Musical Festival), 1872 ; and 
a scena for Mr. Edward Lloyd (performed at the 
Philharmonic Society, June 9, 1887). Many 
his smaller compositions, songs, Xc., have 
become very popular, but he is best known to 
vocalists all over the world by his famous Primer on 
Singing (in Novello’s Primer Series), which has 
had an extraordinary sale. 


season of opera in English at 


composed a vocal scene, 


of 


pupils from far and near. He had carefully 
studied the traditional interpretation of the great 
oratorio singers, and was therefore able to impart 
invaluable instruction to the coming generation of 
artists. During late years much of his time was 
given up to the editing of a series of classic songs, 
and he was thus able to hand down—so far as is 
by printed directions—the fruits of 
almost unrivalled experience. 


possible 


This work was performed | 
Then he was engaged to} 


| were cremated at Golders 
Randegger | 
musical | 


3irmingham | 
1880 he conducted a Carl Rosa | 
Her | 


In 1881, on the resignation of | 


In | 


Then as a teacher of | 
épertoire solo-singing his reputation drew gifted | 


his | 


Randegger had many social qualities that 
endeared him to a great number of devoted friends 
| There was a full measure of the milk of human 
kindness in his nature. Although not an English. 
/man by birth, no one of his contemporaries wa 
more assiduous than he in supporting British music, 
He was an outspoken critic, but his judgment 
always had a sound basis that carried conviction 
His influence, direct and indirect, in forming the 
style and guiding the temperament of English 


| speaking singers was very great. 


A memorial service, which was attended by 
many musicians and other friends of the deceased 
was conducted by Canon Sheppard, D.D. (Sub 
dean of the Chapels Royal), at Marylebone Church 
on December 21. The remains of the decease( 
Green. 





Occasional Wotes. 


In a letter we print on p. 33, Dr. E. W. Nayla 
| comments upon the recent discussion of the metronom 
rate of the Trio in Beethoven’s — Symphony abou 
| which we wrote last month (p. 7 He says he ha 
|no confidence in the revised ieoiens rate (mini 
| equal M. 116), and he argues that the movement shoul 
[be taken faster but not nearly at the rate former 
|marked, namely, semibreve equal M. 116. In thi 
| connection it is interesting to note that the student 
| of the Royal College of Music gave, on December | 
| a performance of the whole Sy mphony under Sir Charle 
|Stanford. Zhe 7imes in its criticism says : 

The concert which the students of the Royal College: 
Music gave in their Concert Hall last night was designed t 
complete the task begun by Sir C. V. Stanford in his recer 
letters to Zhe Times of correcting the errors which har 
crept into the score of Beethoven’s ninth Symphony 
giving a practicai demonstration of the right way of playin 
it. Special interest naturally centred upon the Scherzo an 
Trio with which the letters were principally concerned, and 
|it was played last night several points were indicated wit 
perfect clearness. The first was that the Trio gains immense 
|in beauty and as a contrast to what has preceded it by tl 
slower time, and its second theme played by the violoncell 
| becomes extraordinarily eloquent in these conditions. 
the second place, Sir Charles Stanford proved that t 
stringendo which leads up to the Trio is perfectly in plac 
and its effect is very much heightened by sinking back to t 
quieter tempo; and, lastly, nobody who heard it last nig! 
could doubt, as some have doubted, that conductors hat 
| attempted to play the Trio at double its proper pace, ev 
though possibly they have not succeeded. 
|The italics are our own. The argument that ti 
playing of the movement at the assumed proper pat 
proves that conductors have attempted to play it 
double its proper pace is a mon seguitur. We am 
amongst the doubters as to whether any conductor ha 
| attempted to get the movement played minim = M. 23 
or semibreve = M. 116. Can any of our readers rec 
such an unforgettable experience ? 


In the Western Mail for December 8, a propositi0 
to establish a National College of Music for Wales 
explained and discussed by Mr. Harry Evans and M 
Tom Evans. The idea of thus catering for the music 
needs of Wales is not a new one, but ‘the difficulty 

| providing ways and means has, so far, been a fat 
| obstacle to realisation. It is, however, claimed th 
| the new project is a prac ticable one under which ‘ 

| one is asked to subscribe a penny—not at first, at al 
rate. This discovery of a philosopher’ s stone 
interesting, startling and novel. The promoters fir 
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int out that it is generally known [not so well as 
it should be, we should say] that several ‘ unsatisfac- 
tory’ examining bodies have reaped a rich harvest in 
Wales by issuing certificates which are, from the point 
of view of a guarantee of merit, ‘ perfectly worthless.’ 
Then follows a caustic statement that the most impor- 
tant part of these examinations, so far as some of the 
examining bodies are concerned, is the payment of a 
fee. It is calculated that during the last twenty years 
many thousands of pounds have been in this way paid 
by Welsh parents. It is suggested that a strong 
examining board—consisting of all the leading Welsh 
musicians—should be formed in Wales, and that 
experts outside the board should be engaged as 
examiners. All the fees received from candidates, 
less necessary expenses, would be kept for the 
establishment of a Welsh College of Music. It is 
tated that the scheme is not intended to supplant 
he established and recognised examining bodies. 


It is certain that some scheme for the musical 
alvation of Wales is long overdue. The race is 
otoriously gifted musically, yet it lags behind in 
the march of progress. The Eisteddfod is almost 
he sole objective of the people. This is not their 
ault, for the simple reason that there is practically 
o other vent for their inward musical fire. They 
suffer from an insularity all the more insidious 
because it is so unconscious. Therefore the friends 
pf Wales must welcome any national scheme 
Hesigned to widen the musical outlook of the nation. 
Vhether the bold proposal described above is likely to 
pfiect this object remains to be seen. It involvesa 
self-denying ordinance on the part of Welsh musicians, 
but we have no doubt their patriotism will rise to the 
pecasion. An adjustment of relations with the 
established and recognised examining bodies may 
ause some difficulty. But after all, the cause of 
progress is the greatest consideration. 


In our correspondence columns recently we have 
rinted some letters on the pregnant topic of vocal 
physiology. We have ventured into this domain 
ith some trepidation, remembering that a mere 
hisper will sometimes bring down an avalanche. 
Ve hope our correspondents, and especially many 
thers who have not yet written, will take it as a 
ompliment that we duly note the curious, and to editors 
mbarrassing, literary facility that comes of a study 
f the phenomena connected with voice-production. 
Discussions on this topic have raged in musical 
ournals and elsewhere for a generation or two, and 
et apparently the result is that we have merely 
scertained our ignorance. We cannot help concluding 
hat it would be more to the point for the voice- 
roducers to produce the great singer and not to worry 
omuch as to the public expression of how the thing 
ught to be done. Who knows or cares as to the 
heoretical views of the trainers of Miss Felice Lyne, 
€ latest operatic find? No doubt these trainers— 
rho, we understand, are Madame Marchesi and M. 
aubigny—have views. But their results are the 
loquent and convincing expression of their theories. 


The situation is different when the methods of an 
questionably great teacher are misrepresented. 
Here some public explanation is due. The leading case 
the ‘coup de la glotte,’ commonly known as the 
hock of the glottis,’ is one in point. Mr. Hermann 
lein, as a pupil of the great Garcia, was fully entitled 
Pp explain what his teacher meant and what he did 
ot mean by his famous expression. Mr. Klein’s 


We remind our readers that an important Vacation 
Conference on Musica! Education will be held on 
January 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, at St. Paul’s School, Brook 
Green, Hammersmith, under the auspices of the Girls’ 
School Music Union, the Music Teachers’ Association, 
the Home Music Study Union, and the Union of 
Directors of Music in Secondary Schools. Lectures will 
be given by Dr. Somervell, Miss Kathleen O’Dowd 
(on the Jaques-Dalcroze method), Mr. Stewart 
Macpherson, Dr. R. Vaughan Williams, Mr. Fuller 
Maitland, Mr. Field Hyde, and Dr. Borland. The 
honorary secretary is Miss Cecilia Hill, Wentworth 
Hall, Mill Hill. ‘Speech and Voice Training’ is the 
subject of another conference, to be held at Bedford 
College, York Place, on January 15, 16 and 17, and at 
Portman Rooms on January 18 and 19. Miss Elsie 
Fogerty, the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, Dr. Hulbert, 
Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland, Dr. Lierhammer, Madame 
Larkcom, Dr. Warner, Dr. John Adams, Dr. Aikin, 
Mr. Evlyn Howard-Jones and Mr. David Zeldenrust 
have promised ‘to take part in the meetings. 
Information can be obtained from Miss Elsie Fogerty, 
29, Queensberry Place, S.W. 





THE NOVELLO CENTENARY. 


COMMEMORATION BANQUET AT DE KEYSER’S HOTEL, 
ON WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6, IQII. 


In commemoration of the Centenary of the establish- 
ment of the Firm of Novello & Co. a public banquet, 
organized by a committee including nearly all the 
leading musicians of the country, was given to the 
Directors at De Keyser’s Hotel, Victoria Embank- 
ment on December 6. The following were among 
those who signed the address given on page 27 :— 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery, G.C.V.O., The Rt. Hon. Lord Arthur 
Hill, The Rt. Hon. Sir T. Vezey Strong, K.C.V.O., The 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Plymouth, C.B., The Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Clonmell; and others associated with the event 
were: 

Mr. A. Akeroyd, Dr. and Mrs. Alcock, Mr. A. B. Allen, Mr. H. P. 
Allen, Mr. C. J. Ash, Mr. W. H. Ash, Mr. Ivor A. Atkins, Miss G. 
Attenborough, Mr. and Mrs. Claude Aveling, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Baggallay, Mr. Henry G. Bailey, Dr. E. C. Bairstow, Mr. Percy Baker, 
Col. Balfour, Mr. H. Balfour, Mr. G. E. Bambridge, Professor 
Granville Bantoc John Barker, Mr. J. F. Barnett, Mr. and 
Mrs. C 3atchelor, Captain Beaumont, Mr. Wilfred Bendall, 
Mr. Lionel Benson, Francesco Berger, Mr. Oscar 

Mr. Lionel Bingham, Mr. George V. 

Mr. Henry R. Bird and Miss Ethel H 

. K. Blackett, Mr. William J. Boosey, 

Mr. C. K. Blackett, Dr. and Mrs. J. E. Borland, Mr. Arthur E. Bosworth, 
Mr. J. Boyton, M.P., Dr. A. Herbert Brewer, Sir F. Bridge, C.V.O., 
and Miss Bridge, Prof. Joseph Bridge, Sir Thomas Brooke-Hitching, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. Brooke, Mr. Charles H. A. Brooke, Mr. Harold L. 
Brooke, Miss Dore y Brooke, Miss Muriel Brooke, Miss Eva M. C, 
Brooke, Mr. Nict n, Mr. A, Burnett Brown, Mr. and Mrs. F. M. 
Bryant, Mr. E. Bryant, Mr. F. Bryant, Mr. G. Burgess, Mr. J. J. Ernest 
Butler, Mr. W. Butler, Mr. Herbert Bunning, Mr. T. R. Busby, Sir 
Vincent P. Caillard, Sir Francis J. Campbell, Mr. Guy Campbell, Dr. 
Carroll, Captain A. G. Chamier, Miss Chaplin, Mr. and Mrs. Henry R. 
> H. Clayton, Sir Ernest Clarke, Mr. Frederic 
ohn C. Collard, Mr. Avalon Collard, 

. Walter W. Cobbett, Alderman and 

s. Ernest Cooper, Sir Frederic H. Cowen, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver E. 
Fleet Cobb, Mr. Frederick Corder, Dr. H. Coward, Sir Homewood 
Crawford and Lady Crawford, Mr. Septimus Croft, Mr. T. C. D. 
Crews, Dr. W. H. Cummings, Rev. Dr. Davies, Mr. F. A. W. Docker, 
es Dewar, Mr. C. J. Dale, Mr. Ben Davies, Rev. T. H. 
1ro Davison, Mr. T. F. Dunhill, Sir Alfred East, 
zar, Sir Edward Elgar, Mr. Alfred J. Eyre, Mr. H.C. 
hur Fagge, Mr. J. Mead Falkner, Dr, Eaton Fz 
: wes, Mr. T. C. Fenwick, Mr. Frederick Fisher, Col. 
Alexander Finlay, Mr. Myles Birket Foster, Sir George Frampton 
and Lady Frampton, Mr. Charles Fry, Mr. T. Charlton Fry, Mr. W. P. 
Fuller, Mr. W. Johnson Galloway, Rev. F. W. Galpin, Mr. Ch 
Gardiner, Mr. Robert S. K. Gardiner, Mr. Alfred R. Gaul, Mr. Ed 
German, Mr. and Mrs. Allen Gill, Mr. and Mrs. George Gill, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ludovic Goetz (Miss Muriel Foster), Mr. Alfred Gibson, Mr. Frank 

7, Gibson and Mrs. Eugenie Joachim Gibson, Mr. Goodman, 
Dr. Dundas Grant, Mr. Ernest Gye, Rev. F. A. Hamilton-Gell, 


K, 2 


Rev. E. H. Fi 





cture is reported on p. 34. 


Mr. F. W. Hancock and Miss Hancock, Dr. H. A. Harding 
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. and Mrs. Charles A. E. Harriss, Mr. Robert Hart, Mr. Stanley 
Hawley, Dr. Cecil Haxelhurst, Mr. G. C. Heard, Mr. W. C. 
Herring, Mr. John Hedley, Mr. Welton Hickin, Mr. Arthur F. Hill 
(Master of the Musicians’ Company), Rev. Precentor J. R. Hine-Haycock, 
Mr. Arthur Hinton, Mr. Theodore Holland, Hon. Alexander Nelson- 
Hood, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Howard, Mr.Alfred Hollins, —— 
Dr. G. F. , +) 


Rev, ° 
Markham Lee, } > 
Lightwood, Mr. Robin H. Legge, Mr. Harry Lewis, Mr. Alfred Littleton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Augustus Littleton, Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Littleton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Littleton, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. B. Littleton, Mr. 
Hugh Littleton, Miss Littleton, Miss Frances Littleton, Mr. Max Lindlar, 
Dr. Harford Lloyd, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. E. V. Longstaffe, Mr. J. 
3. Lott, Mr. W. L. Luttman, Sir Alexander and Lady Mackenzie, Miss 
wie, Sir Frederick Macmillan, Sir George and Lady Martin, Dr. 
ugall, Major P. A. Macmahon, Dr. C. D. Maclean, 
. J. M. MacLulich, Mr. Charles Macpherson, Mr. Paces Malcolm, 
r. J. A. Matthews, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Maunder, Mr. Tobias Matthay, 
. J. H. Mee, Mr. J. Monk, Mr. Whitney Mockbridge, Mr. Ralph 
W. Mockbridge, Mr. C. H. Moody, Mr. Charles Morley, Mr. Arnold 
. T. H. Mountain, Mr. Edwin J. Munt, Mr. C. Moutrie, 
igh, Mr. and Mrs. Tivadar Nachez, Mr. Robert 
Ernest Newton, Mr. S. H. Nicholson, Professor Niecks, 
Nicholls, Mr. T. Tertius Noble, Mr. Arthur O'Leary, 
J Orgill, Dr. C. 
jart., M.V.O., Sir Hubert 
d Mrs. Herbert I : 


roppe Macd« 


ansfel 
J. Rea, a * . 
. J. Varley Ro 

A <) , Mr. Landon Ronald, 
Roger, Mr. Algernon S. Rose, Mr. L. H. 
Rosenhe Mr. W. G. Rothery, Mr. C. E. Rube, 
Mr. (¢ all, Harrow » Rev. Canon Edgar 
Sheppard, athleen Schlesinger, Mr. J. W. Sidebotham, 
Dr. G. R. Sinclair, } « Skilbeck, Col. Somerville, Dr. T. Lea 
Southgate, Mr. T. B.S gate, Mr. W. Hugh Spottiswoode, Mr. W. 
Barclay Squire, Mr. Bruce Steane, Lady Stainer, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. R. 
Stainer, Dr. Edward and Mrs. Stainer, Rt. Hon. C. Stuart-Wortley, 
Mr. Arthur W. Speed, Mr. W. H. Speer, Mr. Charlton B. Speer, Mr. 
Edward Speyer, Mr. Oscar W. Street, Mr. Herbert Sullivan, 
Mr. W. J. Whitney Surette, Dr. E. T. Sweeting, Rev. C. R. Taylor, 
Dr. R. R. Terry, Professor Sanford Terry, Sir Herbert Tree, Mr. S. 
‘oleridge-Taylor, Dr. T. H. Yorke Trotter, Sir George Truscott, 
H. T. Vane, Dr. Charles Vincent, Mr. 


Mr. Cyril Rootha 


Rev 


( 
Mr. Henry D, Trascott, Mr. 


Mr. 
Warriner, 
Dr. Davan Wetton, Mr. G. Crispe Whiteley, Mr. C. Lee Williams, 
Mr. F. Cunningham Woods, Mr. Hugh Wyatt, Mr. Walter Yeomans. 
The Right Hon. Sir T. VEZEY STRONG, K.C.V.O., 
late Lord Mayor of London, presided. 
Grace was said by the Rev. F. A. W. HAMILTON- 
GELL, M.A., Mus. B., and after dinner ‘Non nobis 
Domine’ was sung by the assembled company. 


THE CHAIRMAN then proposed the usual loyal toasts 
to The King and the Royal Family, and 

Dr. T. LEA SOUTHGATE announced that he had 
received numerous letters and telegrams expressing 
the senders’ regret at being unable to attend the 
banquet. Sir Edward Elgar, Prof. “Niecks, Prof. 
Joseph C. Bridge, Prof. Granville Bantock, Dr. Walter 
Carroll, Prof. Sir Walter Parratt, Dr. Harford Lloyd, 
Dr. G. J. Bennett, Mr. Alderman Cooper, Sir George 
Truscott, Mr. Myles Birket Foster, M. M.-D. 
Calvocoressi (Paris), Prof. Sanford Terry (Aberdeen), 
and Mr. Ernest Newman were amongst those who 
sent messages. 

Later in the evening a letter from Mr. Alberto 
Randegger was read. This letter has now derived a 
special and pathetic interest because of the lamented 
death of the writer on December 17. The following is 
the text : 

5, Nottingham Place, 
December 4. 

MY DEAR FRIENDS ALFRED AND AUGUSTUS, 

Here is what will probably be a rambling message, 
dictated by your old friend Randegger from his bed of 
sickness, where he has been lying helpless for four 
weeks. I wish to assure you that it isa great disappoint- 
ment to me, that I am unable to be present at the 





interesting celebration on Wednesday next. A century 
is certainly a good long time—but a hundred years has 
not the same significance in every case! I have been 
closely connected with your great House for nearly 
half a century. I have watched its progress, admired 
its splendid management, rejoiced at its success. I[ 
remember with a great deal of pleasure the splendid 
hospitality I enjoyed at your parents’ house, when 
we used to call your wonderful father by two 
distinctive names, ‘Mr. Littleton at home’ and 
*Mr. Littleton in the office’—you have solidly 
established now a magnificent monument to the Art of 
Music. Your publications are known all over the 
musical world, and are justly esteemed as the most 
beautiful and reliable existing! Go on and prosper for 
many, many years tocome! This is the hearty wish of 
your friend who regrets he can’t shake hands with 
you on Wednesday. Please tell some of our mutual 
friends the reason of otherwise inexplicable absence. 
Yours very affectionately, 
ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 


After the letters had been read, Sir T. VEzzr 
STRONG said : 

It is now my great privilege to propose to this distinguished 
company of musicians the toast of the health of the Hou 
of Novello, coupled with the name of its senior partner, 
Mr. Alfred Littleton (cheers), and this in connection with th 
hundredth anniversary of the establishment of that Firm, # 
event so important, so unique in music, that the lovers @ 
music, professional and amateur alike, have eagerly seized th 
occasion to offer to these gentlemen, the heads of that Hous 
their congratulations upon all that they have achieved i 
the long past, and their best wishes for triumphs yet to k 
secured. I can understand your saying, Why on ea 
entrust this toast to our present Chairman? Has he evg 
composed an oratorio? Has he ever distinguished hims¢j 
upon the organ? Has he ever attracted the masses by hi 
solo singing? I am afraid to all those natural inquiries] 
should at once have to say unhesitatingly that I have no sud 
qualifications. And yet that would not be strictly tn 
because I am a lover of music and, while not a musiciani 
fact, I am by grace, being a member of the Musician 
Company (cheers), and that qualification,—coupled with th 
fact that until recently I enjoyed the great honour of holdig 
the highest civic office in this country, and in that capacity 
together with my dear wife, enjoyed the privilege of joining 
with the guests of this evening in offering some entertainme 
at the Mansion House to those who came from all parts 
Europe, nay, from parts beyond those borders, to celebrag 
with us the Congress devoted to the consideration of music 
constitutes the ground of my selection. In connection wi 
each of these events I have ventured to offer my humble tribuy 
of profound reverence for the divine attributes of music, andf 
their elevating and humanising influences in the service of mas 
Moreover, I have made grateful confession of the sweet an 
sustaining influence derived from the musical services 4 
Westminster and St. Paul’s, in the solemnities of th 
Coronation, and my faith in the abiding character of thes 
spiritual forces in the great world-movement now in progres 
towards the ‘ universal harmony’ of which I ventured 
speak as flowing from an ever-enlarging conception ‘ 
Christian civilization, and the development of the peacei 
arts—of which music ranks highest and best, as speakia 
most widely a common language and expressing m 
deeply the emotions of the human heart. Among the large 
movements indicating the trend of modern thought am 
higher statesmanship may well be remembered the gre 
organization now preparing to celebrate a century of peat 
among English-speaking peoples, which will be complete 
on the anniversary of the signing of the Treaty ‘ 
Ghent on Christmas Eve, 1914. Music is international 
above and superior to all boundaries, it is independent 
frontiers, it cares nothing for nationality, creeds nor colow 
It is therefore the friend of all and a mighty and benefice 
instrument in procuring and sustaining universal harmon} 
And that firm, or that man, or that institution that is privileg 
to take part in such a movement is worthy of being remor 
above the mere considerations of commerce, and bel 
welcomed as benefactors of mankind (cheers). This occas 
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the more important in that we are able to meet face | its use. 


to face the men who represent a great movement in the 
history of music. The development of music and the 
benefactors to whom J have referred must include the House 
and Partners of Novello (cheers). The history of the families 
of Novello and Littleton is at once typical of the growth of 


great enterprises by the force of great personalities, and also | not?—in the history of British 


| 


Not only in Great Britain, but in the Colonies, 
and wherever the English language is 
spoken and music is practised and cultivated, the 
publications of our guests of this evening are used 
and appreciated for their accuracy, cheapness, and fineness 
of production. To all who are interested—and who are 
industry and British 


in America, 


of the:period of Bnitain’s greatest advance in the peaceful arts | enterprise, and in the elevation of the enjoyment and the 


and popular culture. The promotion of the musical art and 


culture of the British people by and through the influence of 


all the cultural influence of popularised music owes more to | music, the centenary celebration of the establishment of the 


the natural gifts, cultivated abilities, and the enlightened 
spirit of commercial enterprise of the Novellos and the 
Littletons than could ever be estimated—far less expressed 
ion an occasion like this (cheers). In briefly sketching the 
hundred years of their existence I have only time to remark 


House of Novello—and the joint achievement of the families 
of Novello and Littleton—must be an occasion of profound 
interest and warm congratulation (cheers). I have now, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, the honour to associate with this toast 
the name of Mr. Alfred H. Littleton, who, as Master of the 


pon the rise and progress of the great musical movement | Worshipful Company of Musicians, received me a few weeks 


ith which the names of Novello and Littleton will ever be 
honourably identified. Whether we think of the musical 
talents and performances of Mr. 


since an honorary freeman of that ancient guild, and who has 
in that position, and especially in connection with the recent 


Vincent Novello, the | reception and entertainment of the International Congress of 


ounder of the great House which bears his name, or of his | Musicians, and also as the son of his honoured father, whom 


n, Mr. Alfred Novello, or of the gifted sisters, Cecilia, 
lara and Sabilla Novello, who as singers and teachers of 
nusic created love for music in the hearts of the people—or 
pgain, we think of the labours in the sphere of technical 
raftsmen and the practical administration of Mr. Henry 
Littleton, we are impressed with the thought of how 
agnificently those qualities have combined and co-operated 
n bringing about the great achievements on which it is our 
privilege to congratulate those noble workers and the world 
o-day. ‘The benefactor’ has been defined as the man who 
akes two blades of grass grow where only one was wont 
0 grow. Here we have a race of benefactors, and 

continuance of benefactions to the growth and 
pnjoyment of music by the life and labours of the 
amilies of Novello and Littleton. From small 
eginnings the now world-wide operations, the reputation 
pnd the influence of the firm have been built up by pains- 
aking attention to every detail of the methods of printing, 
production and distributing music in forms suited to the 
uccessive development of the musical art and the growth of 
e¢ uses of music at home and abroad, at such prices—and 
hat is not an unimportant factor in the spread of music—as 

0 remove music from the sphere of the privileged and of the 
lew to the happy possession of the masses of the people 





cheers). Up till the time of the early labours of Vincent 
ovello, no cheap music was available, and there were no 


it was my privilege to know, in the Firm of Novello made all 
lovers of music, professional and amateur, his debtor. We 
all wish him and his partners, and their ladies who grace our 
assembly to-night, health, happiness, and ever-increasing 
success in their lofty mission of ‘ freshening life’s dusty road 
with babbling rills of song,’ and as the evening of their 
day approaches may it be their happiness each to discover 
that : 
‘ The night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares which infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.’ 
(Prolonged cheers. ) 
The toast was drunk with great enthusiasm. 


Mr. ALFRED H. LITTLETON, on rising to respond, 
was most warmly greeted. He said: 

‘Now, Barabbas wasa Publisher . . .” 

Sir Vezey Strong, my Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, you 
have shown in a very distinct manner that I may count on 
your sympathy, that I may take it for granted you will join 
with me in thinking that, when Lord Byron made this 
eminently libellous—this malicious-sounding statement, if 
he ever did make it—he did not mean it, it was only his fun. 
I do not think it is recorded that he quarrelled with his 


heap concerts for yielding general enjoyment or encouraging | publisher, although we know that he took a great dislike to 


he study of music. 
estricted pleasure of the rich. 
emained in vogue for some dozen years after Queen Victoria 
fame to the throne, were restricted to persons of rank and 
onducted under rules which did not admit to the recognised 


On the contrary, music was the| Scotch reviewers; and this, I think, goes to prove that 
The Antient Concerts, which | publishers, at least, are not quarrelsome people. 


If I may 
speak of myself, I shall—if I live till next year—have served 
under the banner of Novello & Co. for half a century, and 
during all that time I remember no quarrel with a composer ; 


programmes of the concerts the musical productions of | a little difference of opinion occasionally, but it takes two to 


ny composers until twenty years after their death. 


The | make a quarrel. 


On glancing at the life of that greatest of 


le came finally to an end in 1848, and we find from that | English composers, Handel—although apparently not blessed 


me forward a steady and widespread movement for the aid | 
d encouragement of the teaching of music in schools, and 
Sgeneral use. Truly music speaks. How it thunders in 
ath or soothes in its softness! How it strengthens 
1 ennobles! How it nerves and encourages! It steals 
to a sick room and sweetly whispers hope, it gives 
fourage in the hour of battle, it touches and sustains 
me very heart in the time of sorrow and bereavement ; 

frivolous mood it creates laughter, it storms at and 
ondemns the guilty. And even in the death chamber we 
talise that ‘ Music softer on the spirit lies than tired eyelids 
n tired eyes.’ But higher and ever upward we trace the 
ogress of musical culture by the performances of the 
blime oratorios of Handel, Spohr and other great 
mposers, and by the musical services of Westminster, 
t. Paul’s andthe other cathedrals and churches of the land. 
lusic could never be thoroughly popular until it was within 
€ reach of all. In meeting this demand, as well as in 
eveloping the taste by which the demand is created, the 
ouse of Novello occupy the proud position of national 
nelactors. To promote this ennobling, heaven-born art is 
mission worthy of the best of us, and it is not too much to 
y that one spirit has dominated the many-sided activities of 
he House in the cause of music, and that one object has been 
Pt steadily in view—the promoting by every means at their 
posal the advancement of the musical art and popularising 








with the mildest of tempers—there is no sign of serious 
trouble between him and his publisher. On one occasion he 
dined at his publisher’s house, and was somewhat surprised 
at the appearance of affluence with which he was surrounded. 
During dinner he remarked to his host, ‘When the 
time comes round for another oratorio, you shall compose 
the music, Mr. Walsh, and I will publish it.’ This 
reminds me of another story I heard about the same 
time, which, though old to me, may I hope prove new to you. 
There was an eccentric individual who described himself on 
his visiting card as an importer of wine and a composer of 
music. I am not sure if he was also a publisher, but a 
waggish friend suggested that his statement should be 
modified, and made to read importer of music and composer 
of wines. I am quite sure that none of this person’s composi- 
tions are current here to-night—otherwise some of us might 
find ourselves in the condition of the gallant colonel of 
whom I heard only yesterday. The colonel was introducing 
his son to the regimental mess which he had just joined : 
‘When you stay here unusually late, you must be very 
careful, my boy ; and when you see those two candles over 
there apparently changing into four candles, say nothing 
to nobody, but get away home as soon as you can.’ ‘Come 
along home, father, there’s only one candle over there. 

But, my Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen, you are not here to 
count innumerable candles ; your presence here proves that 
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you do not agree with or endorse Lord Byron’s unkind prices of 2s. and 1s. each. My father became connecte 

remark ; you are not here to support and encourage a band | with the House of Novello in 1841. Without any previoy 

of robbers. You are here, in your great kindness, in| knowledge of music, he quickly became enthusiastic in his 

recognition of certain work which has been done in the last | work, and himself described his success in connection with 

hundred years. The really valuable part of this work was | this work as the result of obstinate perseverance. If hy 

done by our predecessors, and I have so much veneration for | thought a work worthy of publication he never counted thy 

these predecessors that I may be excused for accepting on | cost. He purchased the remainder of the copyright ¢ 

their behalf everything you so kindly offer. In fact my |Sterndale Bennett’s ‘May Queen’ for the large sum ¢ 

thanks are due to them much more than are yours; and if| £2,000. He paid Gounod the record sum of £4,0m 

you will allow me to say so, I feel that I should stand side leach for ‘The Redemption’ and ‘Mors et Vita,’ ani 

by side with you in offering words of gratitude and admiration | whatever may be thought of ‘The Redemption’ in the 

to those who so effectively prepared the way. These prede- | modern times, it was an epoch-making work at that period fin all the a 

cessors of ours—Vincent Novello, Alfred Novello, and my | especially when one recollects that Gounod was author ¢ The Ale 

father, Henry Littleton—were, in every sense of the word, | the words as well as the music. I can well remember th rf 

pioneers. It is difficult to be a pioneer in these days—the | libretto being described by a distinguished English clergyma paarmae 

ground is covered in every direction—and it is hard enough | as approaching the sublime. During the time that m 

to keep abreast of the times. Perhaps this is as well, for I | father was sole proprietor of the business, from 1866 jj 

tremble to think of what might be the result if we as | 1887, he did many notable things. In 1867 he purchase The hor 

publishers were to try to be in advance of these present | the business of Ewer & Co., thus acquiring the copyright qi. sing 

times. It is better to leave this to the advanced guard | ‘Elijah,’ ‘Athalie,’ ‘Hear my prayer,’ and many othe ilew of t 

of the present-day young composer who seems to|important works by Mendelssohn. He _ removed thy vn Sean 

wish us to believe that all music should be treated as a] business to Berners Street, where it remained for for 7 - soca 

psychological study—that it should consist of strings of | years, and he ventured large sums of money in concer, sndicated bi 

horrible discords, and that there should be a plentiful | giving, and making known works which he had though . ' 

lack of that concord of sweet sounds we were taught/ worthy of publication. One object of the first seng 

to look for in earlier days. A hundred years ago the} of concerts was to introduce a lower and more reasonabk 

case was different, and Vincent Novello, when  he|pitch—the diapason normal: please note that this wa 

began to publish music, searched for forgotten master-|in 1868. A still more important feature was the revivi 

pieces and saved them from oblivion for all time. | of Beethoven’s Mass in D, and his ‘Choral’ Symphony, anj 

He certainly led an industrious, nay laborious, life. The} Bach’s Passion music according to St. Matthew. T 

amount of music he copied with his own hand would fill the | revival of the Passion music was so successful that the wot 

shelves of a very large library. Wherever he went—to the | was given at every musical festival for many years, and @ 

Fitzwilliam Museum, to York Minster, or to the libraries | many important concerts all over the country. Soon afte ..a) Acad 

of his friends—he was always hunting for and securing | the opening of the Royal Albert Hall, Novello & Co. wer thie evening 

treasures. His first publication was issued in May, | invited to give oratorio performances there, and the Passiaj 

1811, and consisted of two volumes of music for the | music was again a great feature, being performed on fo 

Roman Catholic Church. This contains two or three | consecutive evenings in Holy Week in two following year 

Masses—settings of the ‘Agnus Dei,’ ‘Ave Verum,’ &c.,| During the year 1873, and by arrangement with tk 

many of them being composed by Novello and his friend, | Exhibition Commissioners, the Firm undertook a series 

Sam Wesley, and the printing and other expenses were paid | orchestral concerts, conducted, as were the previous series, } 

for out of his savings as a professional musician. His next | Joseph Barnby, and given every day from April to October 

large and important undertaking was the issue of no less than | that is, for six months. As a sequence to this, a series 

eighteen Masses by Mozart, and sixteen by Haydn. Every | evening concerts was organized by Novello & Co., 

one of these appeared for the first time in vocal score, and | concerts were given every night for seven weeks ; they 

ten by Mozart and nine by Haydn were thus given to the | included in each week a popular night, a choral night, a 

world for the first time in any form. Many of these Masses | oratorio night, a classical night, an English night, and: 

are to this day only procurable in Novello’s edition. He| Wagner night. ‘Fancy a Wagner night in 1874!’ was th 

then began to turn his attention to the works of English remark of a distinguished musical critic a few days agiMaouiches ay 

composers for the English Church, and gave us for | and concerts necessitated the formation of two large choir) precious, I w 
| 





magnificent edition of Purcell’s services and anthems, for| and the permanent engagement of a full orchestra with @or «The My 
which we cannot be too grateful. This was soon| military band thrown in occasionally. It may perhaps } F 
followed by volumes of works by Boyce, Greene, Croft, | claimed that all this work, in addition to that of a few othe SiR ALE 
Kent, Nares, Clarke-Whitfeld, and others. To all| devoted pioneers, did a great deal to help in forminifof the Roy: 
of these he added a complete organ accompaniment for| the taste which has called forth promenade concerts § a 
the first time, they having appeared previously with a} we now have them, and the number of symphozj 
figured bass only. Next came an issue of fourteen of | concerts and symphony orchestras which appear to har 
Handel’s oratorios and other similar works by Haydn, | become absolute necessities. And now, my Lords, Ladis 
Beethoven, Cherubini, Weber, Spohr and many others. | and Gentlemen, how am I to approach the prose of ti 
About this time he also arranged and issued for the use of | present day? I yield to none of you in my admiration qj | 
organists a number of large volumes—the ‘Select organ | predecessors, but how am I to presume to accept the flatterin which I wou 
pieces,’ the ‘ Cathedral voluntaries,’ and ‘ Short melodies for | things said of myself and my fellow workers of the prese Music Schoc 
the organ.’ These three works alone amount to no less than | generation? To reply adequately and to thank om Novello is to 
1,362 pages, thus giving some idea of his prolific industry. In| distinguished Chairman for the many too kind thing 

1829, Alfred Novello, then only nineteen years of age, under- | he has said about me, I should have to be # 

took the duties of a music publisher, helped of course by his | Mrs. Malaprop says ‘like Cerberus, three gentlemen ¢ 

father as editor and in many other ways. He began business | once.’ As regards my position in the House of Novello! 

in a small parlour at 67, Frith Street, Soho, and in 1834 his | Co., I can only attempt to show my gratitude by trying! 

business was removed to 69, Dean Street, where it | follow in the footsteps of those who so ably led the way 

remained for many years. The time was not yet|I am very proud of having been able to be of som 

ripe for the issue of cheap music as we now|use in connection with the International Congres 

know it—but his ambition to take the highest position as a|to the success of which our Chairman, Sir Vezey Strong; 

music publisher led him, in 1836, to acquire the copy-|so kindly and so largely contributed. I also look baé 

right of Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul.’ Its price when first | with much pride to my year of office as Master of the 

published was 32s., but this was gradually reduced until, | Worshipful Company of Musicians. I am truly over 


> 

twenty years after, the price was 2s. only. The Afusical| whelmed by the kindness you have shown us to-night. ! 
Times first appeared in 1844, and the size adopted for this | can never thank you sufficiently for the very great honott 
journal was the foundation of Novello’s octavo editions. |the absolutely unique honour and compliment you hat 
The first oratorio to appear in this size was Handel’s | thought fit to pay us all to-night. I should like to thas 
* Messiah,’ at the price of 6s. 6a. This was quickly followed | every one of you indivicaally for coming here to-night, b# 
by other great works at similar low rates, which lasted till | that would take too much of your time; but I must 4 
1859, when they were practically all reduced to the popular | permission to thank my friend, Dr. Southgate, who is 
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person who first conceived the idea, who is the only 

etter of this magnificent testimony to and recognition of 
the humble efforts of Novello & Co. in the cause of music. 
I thank him most sincerely, most deeply. For this splendid, 
this gorgeous, address our Chairman has presented to us in 
al] your names, I cannot express my thanks in words; all I 
can do is to say that my heart is large enough to appreciate 
and value your extreme goodness, and that it will remain in 
my memory as long as memory lasts. My children will 
remember this day, and they will teach their children to 
remember this day as the most notable and glorious day 
in all the annals of the House of Novello. 

The Alexandra Part Singers here gave an excellent 
performance of ‘ Feasting, | watch’ (Elgar). 

Sir ERNEST CLARKE, in proposing the toast of 
‘The Music Schools,’ said : 

The honourable duty has been allotted to of 
composing the first of the many variations that are to 
follow of the theme offered by Sir Vezey Strong for the 
acceptance of this great gathering. 
in connection with music are of the negative character 
indicated by our Chairman, though I lack the poetic insight 
and charm of oratory of the proposer of the toast of the 
evening. My task to-night is to invite your attention to the 
great services that the Firm which we are delighted to 
honour have rendered to the music schools of this country. 
As to the value of such services, I think there can be but one 
opinion. ‘The Music Schools’ is a comprehensive term, 
and with the large number of toasts and musical interludes 
on this evening’s programme, time would fail me 
mention more than the schools in the Metropolis. The 
Royal Academy of Music, the earliest in point of date, is 
this evening most worthily represented by its Principal, and 
the Royal College of Music by its Director. Both are men 
most eminent in their profession as teachers and composers. 
We are holding this centenary celebration within a few 
yards of what has become the largest school of music 
in the world, with many hundreds of professional pupils 
seriously studying the art; and the Guildhall School of 
Music is represented by its late Principal, our erudite friend 
Dr. Cummings, as well as by Mr. J. R. Pakeman, the 
Chairman of the Committee of the City Corporation that 
controls it. Further we have amongst us Sir Frederick 
Bridge, who, among his other manifold activities, is Chairman 
of the Board of the Trinity College of Music. 
will agree with Polonius that tediousness is but outward 
flourishes and brevity is the soul of wit, and as time is 
precious, I will only ask you to drink with cordiality the toast 
lof ‘The Music Schools.’ 


SIR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, Mus. D. (Principal 
of the Royal Academy of Music), in responding said : 


ine 


Feasting, I have been watching Sir Ernest Clarke, who has 
proved how great efficiency may be combined with utmost 
brevity, and my contribution to the general pzean must also be 
offered in the shape of a highly concentrated tabloid, instead 
of the more liberal and generous measure of appreciation 


which I would dearly have liked to pour forth. That the 


Music Schools are very deeply indebted to the great Firm of | 


Novello is too obvious a fact to require any elaborate explana- 
tion from me. Our best devised educational schemes and 
endeavours could hardly have been carried out, our progress 
must naturally and necessarily have been very much slower, 
it not quite impossible, without those magnificent facilities 
which have placed the works of the past and present masters in 
music within easy reach of every student, professor and 
lover of the art (hear, hear). 
unfortunately too limited powers—for really effective work, 
ve been immensely increased and aided by that glorious 
pint of enterprise which has so materially benefited 
he cause of musical education in England (hear, 
But, in addition to all that, I would like to 


ought at any price, be it ever so cheap, and that is the 


@abitual, personal interest and the helpful sympathy which 


have invariably been shown tothe schools of music by the 
eminent Firm whose members are our guests to-night. Any 
easonable request—and I have made not a few in my time, 
il must confess—has always been most willingly and favourably 


My own qualifications | 


to | 


As you | 


Our advantages and powers— | 


considered, and as generously met and granted (cheers). I 


speak of course for the Royal Academy of Music, but 
perhaps my learned brother, who is to follow me, may be 


| moved to tell you that his experience differs in no way from 


my own (hear, hear). And here my portion of a very 
pleasant duty ought to end, but I feel impelled, in spite of 
the guillotine, or the statute of limitations—(laughter)—to 
strike just one personal note. It shall be of the shortest and 
most staccato kind. The presence of a little piece of mine 
on the programme to-night drives a certain fact very forcibly 
home to me. The piece in question happens to be either 
the very first or the second—I forget which—of my most 
valuable MSS. which I have ever had the privilege of seeing 
| in print above the name of Novello. And you will pardon me 
| for saying so, but it is a source of great gratification and 
pleasure to me to see that the ‘ Franklyn’s Dogge’ is still 
vigorously leaping over the stile after a period of just 
| upon thirty-five years. Now, I have always considered 
it a lucky dog, because it was indirectly one of the means of 
| introducing me, a very few years afterwards, to those whose 
| intimacy I rejoice to say I have enjoyed ever since. Mr. 
Alfred Littleton may correct me if he can when I say—it 
sounds rather equivacal and ambiguous—that that ‘dog’s 
life ’ synchronises fairly well with the length of our mutual 
| friendship. I am deligiited to have this very brief 
| opportunity of acknowledging the very generous assistance I 
| have always received from the first in my public life as a 
musician, accompanied as it has been by the amicable 
attachment which I think I may still be permitted to enjoy, 
after all these years, in the homes of the guests whom we are 
endeavouring to honour this evening (cheers). 

SIR HUBERT PARRY, Bart., C.V.O. (Director of the 
Royal College of Music), also responded : 

He referred to the time-limit for speeches, and said that he 
would endeavour to give a summary or a synopsis of what he 
would have said if circumstances had been more favourable. 
There were two ways of conducting business—one was to 
go in for quick but temporary returns, the other 
for slow and continuous ones. The kind of business 
associated with quick returns was generally supposed to be 
the purveying of shoddy and flimsy articles; while 
that associated with slow and _ continuous returns 
meant dealing in well-made, genuine things. Now, the 
crafty ones had a way of making shoddy look like the 
real thing ; and the reason why such craft succeeded was 
| because people as a rule did not trouble to develop sufficient 
| intelligence to be able to distinguish between what was good 
| and what was bad. It was not likely that the big public 
| would be able to distinguish good from bad in music, because 
| it laboured under the peculiar drawback that so many 
| 





people fancied it was unworthy of serious consideration ; 
hence music offered exceptional opportunities for accumulating 
enormous profits very quickly by gulling the public. They 
often heard what huge fortunes were made by people who 
courted the mob, but the things that were made for the mob 
were not the things that lasted. Thetemptationto make rapid 
profits was great, and many specious arguments were used to 
| justify it. So much the more admirable therefore were the 
| persistency and determination to give the public the things 
they did not know they wanted until they developed some 
understanding (hear, hear). The people who devoted 
themselves to giving the public not shoddy, but the genuine 
| things which would elevate them, do them good, make them 
happy and enjoy life, stood in the position of disinterested 
public benefactors (hear, hear). The Firm of Novello had 
| persistently been disinterested public benefactors in this sense 
for a hundred years(cheers). It wasalways a joyto seeagenerous 
policy rewarded with success and recognition. Recognition 
they had amply demonstrated that evening by this great 
| assembly ; and by the dinner, which, no doubt, those people 
who proclaimed that good music was not a profitable business 
would suppose to be the first square meal the Firm had 
enjoyed for a hundred years (laughter). The courage and 
persistency with which the Firm had stuck to such honourable 
objects for all that time could not have attained complete 
success if they had not been seconded by and also them- 
selves seconded the great educational musical institutions, 
| whose business it was to enable people to understand the 
| difference between shoddy and the real thing. The Firm of 
| Novello had shown their large-mindedness and liberal policy 
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in connection with the Royal College of Music. When 
that institution was projected the Firm responded with 
magnificent generosity to the invitation to contribute to 
the funds necessary for its foundation. They contributed 
several hundreds of pounds in the lump, and ever since had 
continued to support the College every year by liberal 

subscriptions. And they had assuredly done more than 

that. As Sir Alexander had said, the Firm had helped | 
towards the object so universally desired—the making of | 
education enjoyable—by beautiful books and fine music | 
beautifully printed at most wonderfully cheap prices (cheers). | 
Educational institutions owed an immense debt of gratitude 

to the Firm, and they were now all pulling together in one 
comprehensive scheme of what the Germans called ‘ envelop- 
ing tactics,’ for they were combined, as it were, in a joyful 
brotherhood in which the Firm supplied the means of war, 
and the schools conducted the operations to win the public 
to the cause of good music. Therefore he could say without 
hesitation that the principal schools most heartily endorsed 
this recognition of the work of the Firm of Novello and the 
compliment to Mr. Alfred Littleton and the rest of them. 
He hoped their work together would continue for several 
more centuries until they roused the British public to a sense 
of the real importance of music in the scheme of things, and 
perhaps succeeded in placing the English nation in the 
forefront of the musical nations of the world (loud cheers). 


Dr. W. H. CUMMINGS, late Principal of the Guild- 
hall School of Music, proposed the toast, ‘ The Art of 
Music Printing in England.’ He said: 

Thirty-four years ago the great Caxton Exhibition was 
held, the music exhibits were supervised by a committee of 
ten, and of that committee there are only two survivors, 
Mr. Alfred Littleton and myself. To that exhibition Mr. 
Littleton contributed a copy of the first ‘example of music 
printing in this country, Higden’s Polychronicon, the work 
of Wynkyn de Worde, issued in 1495. The music in the 
book was printed not from type but from various pieces of 
metal utilized for the purpose; Wynkyn de Worde also 
produced, by double printing, a book of songs which would 
compare favourably with any foreign production of that time. 
We then had, in 1550, a beautiful specimen of double 
printing, lines red and notes black, in Marbeck’s Psalter. 
This, of course, was type ; then reference can be made to | 
Dowland’s Micrologues of 1609, printed from wood block; | 
shortly after, in 1611, music was printed from copper-plate 
engraving, which was avowedly made to imitate writing— 
you are aware that the first printers, Guttenburg and Caxton, 
also endeavoured, in their books, to produce a resemblance | 
Music from stamped plates was introduced by | 

The first attempt at cheap music was | 
made in 1776 by Fougt, a Finlander, who patented a 
method of type production that received the approbation 
f the Society of Arts, which passed a resolution expressing 











to script. 
Walsh about 1710. 


the opinion that it was quite perfect in method and surpassed 
all previous productions. I may pass over the excellent 
work d and come to the initial | 
publications of Vincent Novello. These were confined to 

for the Roman Church, | in 1828.he turned his | 
attention to the anthems and services of Purcell, and it may 
be well to remember that in his zealous enthusiasm he went | 
to York Minster and copied five anthems by Purcell, which 
afterwards the great fire which 
consumed the organ and choir stalls destroyed also these 
originals, and but for the action of Vincent Novello we 
should now be regretting the irreparable loss of those works 
of In 1829, Mr. Alfred Novello made a new} 
improvement by issuing octavo editions which ranged in size 
with the A/usical 7imes, and it is pleasant to remember that | 
the recent by the House of Novello of the Purcell | 
Society’s publications gives evidence of the highest and best 
art in the printing of music from stamped plates. What 
the future of the ‘ Art of music printing’ will be, I am not 
able to say. Mr. Augustus Littleton, who will respond, is an 
expert, and possibly he has something to tell you. I can 
mly hope that photography may in some way enable us to 
have editions of various sizes—folio and octavo—exactly alike, 
and avoid the necessity of composers having laboriously to 
correct errors in more than one print. _I give you the toast, 
‘The Art of Music Printing in England,’ coupled with the | 
name of Mr. Augustus Littleton. 


} 


me by Clowes and Cooper, 


music 
} 1 
shortly 


only existed ther 


genius. 


issue 


/in connection with 


} upon 


Mr. AUGUSTUS LITTLETON, in responding, said 

The committee in kindly inviting me to reply to my de 
old friend, Dr. Cummings, suggested that I should discour 
to you for a few minutes on the art of modern, essenti 
modern, music printing. Modern printed music is producg 
almost entirely by two processes: first, from type, one oi tt 
oldest, if not the oldest process of all, and secondly, fro 
engraved, or rather stamped metal plates. Type mug 
printing has been brought to its greatest perfection 
England—a perfection to a very large extent due to ty 
exertions of the late Joseph Alfred Novello, who became 
music-printer in 1844. These words form the concludig 
paragraph of a paper which my brother wrote and deliverg 
the Music Loan Exhibition of { 
Worshipful Company of Musicians, held at the Fishmongey 
Hall some seven yearsago. I quote this parag 
because it appears to me to fill the bill, and gives yy 
all the information you require about music printig 
I could tell you many things about the way a moda 
printing office is worked. I could tell you how we fough 
and fought successfully, a printers’ strike which to 
place in the early part of this year, but I do not inte 
to do so. I advised the committee when I accepted t 
honour of this position in the toast-list that such detaj 
would only bore you. Their reply was ‘Oh, that will| 
all right, you speak a minute or two’—note the minuteq 
two—‘ about modern music printing and then pass to ag 
subject you like.’ Sounds easy, does it not? I cannot hone 
plead ignorance of the subject. My brother has told you 
he has worked under the banner of the House of Novello i 
close on half a century ; he has the advantage of me, it is tra 
but I have worked under it for forty years, and the greaty 
part of that forty years has been devoted to the supervisia 
of our printing and binding works. I think I know somethin 
about most of the publications of the Firm, and I have had 
great deal to do with them from the purely mechanical sid 
but I am not going to enter into those details—wild hors 
shall not drag them from me, you would only be bored: 
death. If allowed by the committee I should have selected 
a subject of which I knew absolutely nothing, and I cou 
then have talked about nothing for a minute or t 
and all would have been well. Nothing is su 
an entrancing subject—and one more frequently than 
exploited by after-dinner speakers. Shakespeare kne 
the value of the subject, for did he not say ‘ Gratiano speal 
an infinite deal of nothing,’ and in my opinion he spoke 
very well. If any of you are really honestly interested 
music printing of the present day, and you will come 3 
see me in the purlieus of Soho—we still transact og 
business in those classic quarters—I will give you practic 
demonstration of as much modern music printing as you @ 
possibly absorb. If you have patience with me for 
minute more, I should like to add my thanks to all tho 
who have been concerned in the function of this evening 
It is indeed an honour, unique and unprecedented, and I ta 
must express my deep and sincere thanks for all the kin 
things which have this evening been said about the House 
Novello (loud applause). 

The Rev. G. H. Perry, M.A. (Prebendary of St. Paul 
Cathedral), in proposing the toast of * Music in our Cathedn 
Churches,’ said: Looking back a hundred ye 
the music in our cathedrals and churches, as far 4 

of it, they found that thing 
satisfactory condition. In 
printed music was available 
people sang from written parts. But memorable 
remarkable changes had taken place—changes alm 
entirely due to the enterprise of the House they we 
honouring that night. They now had simple anthes 
for services in the parish churches, and his of 
complaint against the House was that by publishing & 
‘Hallelujah Chorus’ for three - halfpence, they 
encouraged choirs whose capacities were hardly equal ! 
the task of attempting that magnificent compositi 
Certainly for the cathedrals a great deal had been do 
and he referred to the service held in St. Paul’s Cathed 
on the previous evening, when Sir George Martin’s sett 
of the De Profundis and Spohr’s ‘Last Judgment 
been sung, and to the annual performance of the Passt 
Music at St. Paul’s. It gave him the greatest pleasure 
associate with the toast the name of Sir George Martin. 
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Sir GEORGE MARTIN, M.V.O., Mus. Doc., responded 
o the toast : 

He said that he could not imagine at that late hour that 
he gathering desired him to talk much about cathedral music. 

e subject was a large one, and could not be compressed 


to five minutes ; so, instead of dealing with that, he would 


ce to say a few words about the House of Novello, and all 
at they had done for cathedral music. In the early days 
bthedral music was all copied by hand, and, to make a long 


ory short, later there were published large expensive folio | 


Jumes, which nobody could afford to buy except the rich. 
ovello’s Firm, however, had given them a small quarto, a 
eat, beautifully printed copy—a copy that did equally well 
br treble, alto, tenor and bass, and which an organist could 
lay from. The price was so extraordinarily cheap that the 
allest boy in the choir could afford to buy a copy for 
imself if he wanted it. That wasa great achievement. It 
minded him of what the penny post did when it first came 
b, while it also seemed that the House of Novello had done 
br music and for musicians as much as shorthand had done 
brcommerce. He only wished the head of that House of 
ovello had been recognised as the inventor of shorthand 
ad been recognised (hear, hear). He concluded by saying 
e was proud to think that all the heads of that great 
ouse were among his most cherished friends (cheers). 
Dr. HARRY A. HARDING (Honorary Secretary of 
he Royal College of Organists) submitted the toast 
‘Our Choral Societies and Orchestras.’ 
He remarked that the subject of the toast was one which 
ould command their sympathy as being exceptionally 
prtinent and applicable to the present occasion. If they 
oked back over the last hundred years, it would be seen that 
some directions less progress had been made than could 
desired, but in regard to choral music there had indis- 
ptably been a remarkable advance. He thought it was not 
much to say that the great mass of music-lovers would 
tver have learned to appreciate the works of the great 
asters had it not been for the choral Societies. He was 
ad to think of what his brother organists were doing 
that direction. In this respect the organist was 
e musical salvation of many of our country towns and 
| As a class they were very inadequately paid 


their services—for their Church work especially—|had taken place in the orchestras. 


to that policeman: ‘ Well, you won’t let me in now, but 
the day will come when you will have to let me in’ (laughter 
and cheers). He had sung in the choir at the opening 
of the Crystal Palace, and there had heard Miss Clara 
Novello sing the National Anthem. The effect of that voice 
was wonderful, and when she got to the top B flat, an old 
man standing by remarked, with fervour, ‘That’s a beauty’ 
(laughter). He rejoiced to have the opportunity of thanking 
| the Firm which had done so much for choral music. They 
|owed to Messrs. Novello a great deal, not only for the 
| beauty of their productions, but for the extraordinary 
| correctness of the parts. That remarkable accuracy was 
entirely due to the readers, for he knew he had often sent up 
pieces full of mistakes, and these had always been kindly put 
right. Of course, the head of the Firm was extraordinarily 
wise and extraordinarily obstinate—(laughter)—he could 
be disagreeable when he liked, but this was a rare event, 
and he (the speaker) could say snappy things (renewed 
| laughter). He yielded to no one in his gratitude to the 
| Firm for the way they turned out their work. Every choral 
| Society in England knew the excellence of Novello’s 
, catalogue to select from, and there was no firm in this 
country which could better say, ‘See, here, pay your money 
and take your choice’ (cheers). 


SIR FREDERIC COWEN, Mus. Doc., also replied, 
and said : 


He was glad to see so many assembled to do honour to the 
Firm of Novello. With regard to orchestral Societies, he 
thought he was privileged to speak of them, because he had 
the honour of conducting, not only in London but throughout 
the provinces, not a few of these Societies. In the early 
days of the century under review there was practically 
nothing but the Philharmonic Society, which next 
year was to celebrate its Centenary, and which he 
had had the honour of conducting for some twelve years. 
In passing, he should say that Novello was one of its first 
founders. The progress of orchestral music, he thought, 
dated from the advent of the Crystal Palace Concerts ; then 
came the New Philharmonic and the Richter Concerts ; 
later, the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, the London Symphony 
Orchestra, the New Symphony Orchestra, and others. 
| What was so wonderful was the advance in technique that 

It was related when 





bd yet they gave their time freely to the cultivation of! Manns was conducting Strauss’s ‘ Till Eulenspiegel’ for the 
horal music and to the preparation of recruits for our | first time in this country, he prefaced the performance by 
mous choral Societies, which were indeed the envy of the | turning round to the audience with the remark: ‘ Ladies and 


orld. 


mposers had lately given a great stimulus to choral 
tivities, and he would appeal to these composers, several of 
om Were present, to pocket their pride and give to lovers 
music and members of choral Societies some really 
sy choral works. 
dit for what they wrote. Dr. Harding told the 
ty of a choirmaster at a Public School who, when 
nducting Purcell’s ‘ Dido and ‘Eneas,’ asked his boys to 
lhim who composed the work they had been rehearsing 
six weeks. Only one boy could give an answer, 
d he said it was ‘Novello’ (laughter). He 
ought they would all agree that the remarkable 
ascence of choral music was very largely due to 
House of Novello, not only because they brought 
sic within the reach of the people, but because of the good 
ces, influence and encouragement exercised by the 


ces, 
tsonnel of the Firm (cheers). The orchestral Societies 


] 


SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., Mus. Doc., said : 
be fact that he had the honour of conducting the best 
ral Society—perhaps that was a matter of opinion, but 
tainly it was the biggest—gave him some title to 
pond to the toast. He recalled the production by his 
tinguished predecessor, Sir Joseph Barnby, so closely 
nected with the Novello House, of the Passion music in 
Abbey, and said from this performance it had started on 
Wonderful new career. He was not present; he 

come up from Manchester specially to attend, but 
policeman would not let him in. He ought to have said 


They must not forget that the foremost British | gentlemen, this is the most difficult piece that we have ever 


had to perform’ (laughter). Nobody would think of doing 
that nowadays; in fact, orchestras found it very difficult to 
get music which it was impossible to perform (renewed 
He thought the day would come before long 


| laughter). 


Composers did not always get the! when modern composers would write music for them that 


| they could not play; they were already tending that way 
(laughter). Having alluded to the Royal Amateur Orchestra, 
the Stock Exchange Orchestra, the Strolling Players, 
the military and public bands, he said that what he 
would like to see was more permanent orchestras in the 
provinces, with more decentralisation. He desired to 
express his own personal recognition and gratitude to the 
Firm of Novello for what they had done for English music 
and also, if he might say so, for himself in particular. The 
Firm had published a good many of his works—whether 
they sold or not was not the question. In conclusion, he 
would read a few verses by someone who would remain 
unknown for the moment—perhaps they were more worthy 
of Dr. Watts than Tennyson (laughter) : 
Which is the firm that now can claim 
An age so ripe and mellew, 
And o’er the world is known to fame? 
No household is complete without 
Those books with covers yellow 
Whose enterprise brought this about? 


Novello ! 


Novello! 
So let us sing what I may term 

A lively ritornello, 

Long life to him * and to the firm 


-Novello! 


(The above is a selection of the verses read.) 





* Mr, Alfred H. Littleton, 
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Dr. CuHas. D. MACLEAN, M.A. (formerly Precentor 





of Eton College), submitted the toast of ‘The Music 
in Our Schools.’ He observed that it did not 
deal with the music of drawing-rooms or concert - 
halls, but with the music in our elementary and 


so-called secondary schools with their six million or so 
pupils. The duration of Government protection of school 
music dated from Sir Robert Peel’s Government, which laid 
the foundations of education in school music, and passed a 
rather academic resolution to the effect that every teacher in 
the country must attend the John Hullah classes. This was 
the foundation stone. Then, later, Mr. Hullah was made 
inspector of music in training schools. Before Hullah died, 
a disappointed man, in 1883, he was succeeded in his 
office by Sir John Stainer, who had Dr. McNaught 
and the late Dr. W. A. Barrett as assistants. This 
brought him to the topic of the moment; in these twenty 








years or more the musical spirit of the age had advanced by 
rapid strides and had taken possession of the youthful mind | 
of England. Teachers had to look to a firm like Novello’s 
for general guidance; they could not be left to go into} 
an absolutely open market and for themselves. 
Novello’s had a vast department of their own in school music, | 
mainly in charge of Dr. McNaught. The Firm had} 
established 7he School Music Review in 1892, and they had a | 
catalogue of school music which was quite encyclopzdic, | 
ranging from Kindergarten songs to the classics. It was 
not too much to say that for the past twenty years school 
music had been mainly presided over by Novello’s (applause). 


choose 
| 


Dr. EATON FANING (formerly Music-master of Harrow), | 
in acknowledging the toast said he thought it was a| 
most appropriate one for such a gathering, for surely music } 
in our schools had been largely founded by the organization 
and the publications of the great Firm whose centenary they 
were celebrating. He did not propose to take them back | 
a hundred years in order to contrast past and present | 
conditions, but no doubt for the past twenty-five | 
years the condition of music in_ the schools had | 

| 





enormously improved. There was a better touch, better 
music, better appreciation of good music, and there | 
was less trash in the schools than formerly, while | 
there was a better taste in music springing up every- 
where, together with greater facilities for instruction. 
John Farmer, of Harrow, Paul David, of Uppingham, 
Bambridge, of Marlborough, and others had upheld 
the cause of good music at a time when music in 
the Public Schools was not much thought of. In the 
Public Schools, again, orchestras had improved wonderfully, 
and many of them could do without the assistance of a 
pianoforte. Equally good was the progress made with 
music in the better type of girls’ schools. Their motto 
should be ‘Onward,’ and might the Firm of Novello long 
continue to second the efforts of the schools by giving them 
the splendid editions of the works which were necessary and 
which were h advantage to the schools—and also, 
he hoped, a source of profit to the publishers (cheers). 





of suc 











Sir HomMewoop Crawrorp (City Solicitor), in sub- 
mitting the toast of ‘Music in our Colonies,’ referred 
to the rapid strides being made with musical education 
in the Colonies, and to the enthusiasm and _ pleasure | 


with which our Colonial brethren receive those who go out 
from the Mother Country. If a cable were to be sent to 
them that evening asking what House had enabled them to 
make that advance, the reply would flash back, ‘ Novello’ 
(cheers). They had with them that evening a worthy 
Colonial who had come to do honour to the guests that | 
evening, Dr. Charles Harriss, who had done a great deal for 
that advancement of music. Recently he took the Sheffield 
Choir round the world, and in other ways had shown the 
deep interest he feels in British music. Let them not forget 
those across the seas, and drink very heartily to the success 
of British music in their Colonies, coupled with the name of 
Dr. Harriss (cheers). 


Dr. CHARLES A. E. HARRIss responded, and expressed 
his deep appreciation of being associated with the toast of 
the Colonies. With to his having taken 224 
British people round the Empire, he assured them that 
one outstanding feature of that experience was the reception | 


they met with in the United States, particularly in the | 


reference 








| the progress of music. 


Parry, and other distinguished musicians, and more especia 


| said it had been most willingly and readily done. It had 
| proposed to read a letter written by Mendelssohn 





Western portion. Ten years ago, when he started ¢ 
Mission which, thank God! had now spread all over ¢ 
world, he went to the House of Novello and said: ‘ Sirs, 
am embarking upon a scheme which I believe in ten yea 
time will see me round the world with a big musical proje, 
but to start a huge scheme like that I have little to do 
upon. I come to you with a thousand pounds, and I wanty 
to give me £1,500 worth of music for £1,000.’ He w 
delighted to have that opportunity of saying that the Hoy 
of Novello gave him all and more than he had asked fy 
The help he had received on that occasion made it possible; 
him in I91I to take 224 people round the world at a¢ 
of £60,000, most of which was found through the enthusiay 
Overseas in support of a movement for the good of the Empir 
Dr. Harding mentioned that organists in England had; 
conduct choral Societies for very little. Ten years ago 
Canada they had few choral Societies, but he knew « 
that day which paid an organist £1,000 a year to conduct 
For his part, he thought they might well follow the traditia 
of Great Britain and the example of British institutions, a 
the conductors of Britain, which were wonderful examples 
Those 224 people who followed hi 
round the world were the guests in the homes of leads 
citizens throughout New Zealand and the whole of Unit 
South Africa. What did it spell? Getting together for: 
flag, and through the medium of music becoming stronger 
an Empire. He desired to say how deeply he was indebted 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Sir Frederick Bridge, Sir Hub 

































































to the House of Novello for what they had been able tod 
not only for the benefit of music, but also for the knit 
together of the flag (cheers). 


Sir Witit1am E. BicGe then gave the health of 
Chairman, and in the name of that great gathering congra 
lated Sir Vezey Strong on the well-earned honour that} 
lately been bestowed upon him. Sir Vezey Strong’s 
would go down in the golden roll of History as one 
the greatest Lord Mayors who had borne sway in 
greatest city in the world. They had heard the Chairm 
speech that night, and it must have given an enorm 
amount of intellectual pleasure to them all. He |} 
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been privileged to listen to the splendid speech whi record ov 
Sir Vezey Strong made at the banquet at the close of Mt by the H 
International Musical Congress, and he could safely #§ pounded j 
that, in looking over the records of the past, no sping an en 
had given him such immense pleasure and admiration @ ee wae 
that great speech which their Chairman that evening m gon ‘ 





on that occasion (cheers). He gave the toast with the utm 
pleasure, and asked the company to drink it enthusiasti 
(applause). 
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THE CHAIRMAN: I am very much obliged to Sir Willagsical educ 
Bigge and to you all for having received this toast so kin been so 
which was proposed in such felicitous terms. I can OfFrom time 
say I am very grateful indeed to you, and to those who bifioduced wo 
organized this interesting and unique function, @Bpearance a 
allowing me to take the humble part I have in celebratifamples of 






this wonderful event. 






Mr. J. F. R. STAINER formally proposed a hearty 








The Firm 1} 
actical Musi 


of thanks to the honorary secretaries, Dr. J. E. Bor cial supp 
Dr. E. Markham Lee, and Dr. T. Lea Southgate. TH§This Center 






was carried with acclamation. 










Dr. T. LEA SouTHGATE thanked the company for they 
of thanks for the work which had been done in getting! 
gathering together and conducting the correspondence, 4 














Leipsic in 1837, and addressed to Mr. J. Alfred Novel 
but time had not permitted. It would, however, appear 
the reports of the proceedings. They had present 

evening the grandson of that great composer, who had © 
to pay his tribute of respect to the Firm of Novello, and 
this connection the words his grandfather wrote so long4 
were of great interest (cheers). 
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The following acrostic in sonnet form appeared in 
¢ programme : 


‘House OF NOVELLO’ (1811-1911). 
High on the shoulders of Latona’s son, 
Orbed with untarnished laurels, long ago 
Uprose the Pioneer, whose records show 
Suffused achievements, enterprise begun. 
Exemplar he, through whom our Age has won 


Oblations of sweet sounds, which must bestow 
Far, and far off, Art’s benisons, and throw 


New fervent echoes, disallowed of none. 

Over the years the Heirs of that great Sire, 

Valiant in mood, enlarge his splendid way, 

Edging the sphere’s with Music’s fair array. 

Long with the Singing God may they conspire, 

Lifting his lyre across the world, till they 

Obsessed of Song, pass Swan-like, into Day ! 

FLORENCE GERTRUDE ATTENBOROUGH 

(‘ Chrystabel ’). 


AN ILLUMINATED ADDRESS, 


troducing portraits of the three Founders of the 
ouse of Novello, viz., Vincent Novello, J. Alfred 
ovello and Henry Littleton, and of Alfred H. 
ittleton, the Chairman of the Directors, was pre- 





nted during the evening. 
The address is signed by the Chairman, the President 
the committee, and the Honorary Secretaries. 
he names of the 240 supporters who joined the 
bmmittee are also added. The following is the text : 
We, the unasrsigned, being deeply interested in the 
Ifare of the Art of Music in this country, desire to place 
brecord our appreciation of the services rendered to that 
by the House of Novello. 
Founded in the year 1811 by Vincent Novello, the House, 
bring an entire century, has taken the lead in supplying the 
nglish-speaking people with music of every kind, including 
works of the great masters, of the foremost British 
mposers, and especially with Church and Choral Music, at 
ices within reach of the masses. It has thereby, in our 
inion, contributed materia!ly to the: advancement of 
sical education, which has during the past hundred 
ars been so marked a feature. 
From time to time the House of Novello has also 
uced works of great importance, which, by fine 
pearance and typographical excellence, present worthy 
amples of the printer’s art. 
The Firm has, further, been closely associated with many 
actical Musical undertakings, aiding with both counsel and 
ancial support. 
This Centenary year of the Firm has been made memorable 
the fact that Mr. Alfred H. Littleton has held the Office 
Master of the Ancient City Guild, ‘The Worshipful 
pmpany of Musicians,’ and by the Firm’s valuable services 
the furtherance of the International Musical Society’s 
pogress ; and in the publication of the Music for the 
pronation of their Majesties King George and Queen Mary. 
We desire to congratulate the House of Novello on its past 
ord, and to offer our sincere wishes for its abundant 
perity in the future. 








A series of lectures is now in progress at the Atheneum, 
swell Hill, under the auspices of the Muswell Hill 
sical Union. ‘Sonata form’ was the subject of the 
ugural lecture by Mr. C. Egerton Lowe on November 10 ; 
second, ‘Iiow to sing,’ was given by Mr. Montague 
ell on December 16. Mr. Julius Harrison has arranged 








speak on Debussy on January 20. 


Church and Organ Music. 


THE POSITION OF THE CHURCH ORGANIST. 


We have read with much interest, in the Monthly 
Report of the Incorporated Society of Musicians, a 
series of most ably written articles dealing with this 
question. The matter is treated exhaustively, and the 
melancholy conclusion arrived at is that the organist 
has no legal status, and that he is subject to the 
caprice of any new vicar or incumbent who may 
chance to be inducted to the living. Examples are 
given of cases in which the organist has invoked 
the aid of the law, and in each the vicar triumphs. 
The opinion of no less an authority than 
Sir Robert Phillimore only strengthens the vicar’s 
case. To mention one particular instance, the parish 
church of Yeovil retained the services of one organist 
for a period of nearly forty years. At the end of that 
time the vicar, presumably a new one, instituted drastic 
changes, even to the extent of forbidding the organist 
to play voluntaries. A criminal suit brought by the vicar 
against the organist on his resenting these changes only 
resulted in the latter being condemned, with an 
admonition, in costs. It is of course impossible to 
fight against such obstacles as undoubtedly exist, 
unless some drastic change in ecclesiastical law 
be secured. The organists of the Free Churches 
are far more justly treated, for, as the article quotes, ‘In 
the multitude of counsellors there is safety,’ and the 
appointment of an organist by a committee is more 
likely to lead to a satisfactory understanding. We have 
always found it difficult to appreciate the justice of the 
fact that though an organist may be dismissed on the 
shallowest pretext by an incumbent, the latter should 
hold his appointment for life, except for a mis- 
demeanour. Even then, the matter would obtain a 
deliberate inquiry. The organist has no such oppor- 
tunity. That a change must come there can be little 
doubt, but there is still less doubt that the organist 
should strive to improve his exterior position in as 
many ways as possible. The study of another 
instrument, possibly the violin, or the cultivation of 
composition, would not only widen his horizon, but 
would probably render him less dependent upon his 
church appointment. 

It is often urged that the organist’s position gives 
him an advantage as a teacher in his district, but we 
feel sure that the really good all-round man would hold 
his own apart from that. There are no doubt some 
solid reasons for holding the office, as in the case of 
illness, but the often meagre stipend and the insecurity 
of the post go far to diminish such advantages. We 
said some time ago in these columns that the organist 
should in all ways strive to win the esteem and 
confidence of those under whom he works. We still 
urge that advice, and it is certain that tact will often 
do more than anything else to clear the way for those 
friendly relations we all desire. 

If the number of young men who insist on becoming 
organists increases at the present rate, there may come 
a time when some united action will succeed in giving 
the organist at least a chance of speaking in his own 
defence, and of being impartially judged. Would not 
the good offices of such a body as the Royal College 
of Organists carry weight in such a worthy cause? 


A new organ has recently been built by Messrs. 
Rushworth & Dreaper, of the Cathedral Organ Works, 
Liverpool, and erected by them in the Parish Church, 
Bromborough, Cheshire. It consists of three manuals and 
a Pedal organ, and each is well designed in its tonal scheme. 
The action of the manuals, pedals, and the octave-couplers 
is pneumatic. 
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A new organ has been built by Messrs. J. W. Walker & 
Sons for Khartoum Cathedral and, though small, presents 
features of some interest. The instrument is very specially 
constructed to withstand the extreme climate, mahogany 
being extensively used for the wood-work, all joints being 
dry. Reed stops have been purposely omitted from the 
specification on account of sand storms, and throughout the 
construction has been of as simple a design as possible. The 
blowing is by hydraulic power, the engine being by Messrs. 
Watkins & Watson, of Islington. An opportunity of hearing 
the instrument was afforded on November 20, when Mr. R. 
Goss Custard gave an interesting recital, well displaying the 
capabilities of Messrs. Walker’s work. The following is the 
specification :— 


Gre Orcarn—(C » A, Notes). 
Open Diat fee pipes 
D ana ” 
Wald I § 
, P ps $ 
Swi O (CC to A, 58 Notes). 
1: Horn Diap (d ) feet 46 pipes 
ite 4 5 ’ 
4 Gamba § 5 9° 
Pepa Orcaxn—(CCC ¢éo F, Notes). 
1 Bou - 16 feet pipes 
( ER 
Swell to Gre Great to Pedal 
Swe I 4 Swell Octave. 
Tw Pp pedals to Gre at Organ stops 
Iw _ Swell ,, ; 
Dor a lling Great to Pedal coupler. 
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Balanced 
Trac d pedals. 








We have received an ‘explanatory preface’ and some 


be published by the Rev. Walter Marshall and Mr. Seymour 
Pile, the vicar and organist respectively of St. Patrick’s, 
Hove. We await the appearance of the book with great 
interest, and should welcome any scheme which makes for 
the simplification of this important part of the church 
service. Hitherto, we think that similar efforts have 
too often, resulted in exchanging one difficulty for another, 
but from a perusal of the pages sent us there seems to 
be a decided gain in simplicity. We cannot quite follow 
the editors in their desire to encourage the congregational 
singing of the Psalms. We know well the heinous nature of 
our offence, and that we shall bring down on our offending 
selves the wrath of every one who thinks it possible to turn 
a large number of persons, too often of very doubtful musical 
perception, intoa trained choir. But it is useless to debate the 
point, and we can only add that if the forthcoming volume 
lightens, as we believe it will, the task of choir-masters, 
its appearance will be welcomed. A great point in its favour 
is that existing chants may still be used. 


SPECIAL SERVICES, 


Choir festival services were held at the Halifax Place 











Chapel, Nottingham, on November 19, the anthems being 
‘God so loved the world’ (Moore) and ‘Sing unto God’ | 


Samaria’ was given. Mr. E. M. Barber conducted, and Mr. 


C. E. Blyton Dobson accompanied at the organ. 


On Sunday, December 10, an excellent performance of | 
Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment’ was given at St. Mary Abbot’s, 
Kensington, by the choir of the church. The soloists were 
Master Eric Bates, and Messrs. Jefferies, Acton, Ginger, 
Pearce, Toy, Lewis, and Burgess. Mr. Henry R. Bird was 
at the organ, and Mr. W. G. Ross conducted. 





A special Advent musical service was held in the parish 
church, Shifnal, Shropshire, on Wednesday, December 13, 
when the Oratorio Choir sang ‘ Praise His awful Name’ 
(Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment’) ; * How lovely is Thy dwelling- 
place’ (Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’) ; and ‘I praise Thee, O Lord’ 
( Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul’). 












who also played Mendelssohn’s Sonata in C minor. 


(Handel). In the afternoon, Sterndale Bennett’s ‘Woman of | P7”0/anum vulgus) wrote : 


| content to begin with doubts, he shall end in certainties 


land Jena soon demonstrated that both publishe 


direction of Mr. W. Brennand Smith, organist of the church, | for publication w 
genuine. 






The cantata, ‘Everyman,’ by Cuthbert Nunn, wallpay inclin 










performed at St. Bede’s Church, Liverpool, on December iymrede.” A 
under the direction of the organist, Mr. Ernest H. Smith. Hijresent re: 
ta meeanlaals he Symp 
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Dr. A. W. Pollitt, St. Fritz Ste 





Mary’s, Liverpool—Pens, 















Printaniére, G. AZ. Dethier. ree yeal 
Mr. Hanforth, Sheffield Parish Church—Prelude and Fuggitudent, h 
in A major, 7. S. Back. ssistant 


Mr. James Tomlinson, Public Hall, Preston—Sonata 7 
C minor, Reudhe. 

Mr. Ernest O'Dell, St. John’s Church, Smith’s Fak 
Canada—Lamentation, Guz/mant. 

Mr. F. E. Wilson, All Saints’ Church, 
Scherzo from fifth Sonata, Guz/mant. 
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Mr. R. E. Parker, St. Saviour’s, Oxton, Birkenheai _— 
Overture in E minor, Aforand?. pusic-direc 
Mr. Walter Hoyle, St. Michael’s, Coventry—Pzagmet Jena. 1 
Harwood. Academy 
Mrs. Arthur M. James, Ebenezer, Swansea — Conee ttached to 
Overture in C minor, /od/évs. tJena. I 
Mr. Nelson Edwards, Colne Parish Church — Sonallicross a se 
da Camera, A. LZ. Peace. kee later) 
Mr. F. Monk, St. Peter's, Chertsey—Meditation in @i@ybject abc 
Cathedral, Sz/as. which has 







Mr. A. E. Jones, Town Hall, Bolton—Marche des 
Mages, Dudors. 

Dr. A. P. Alderson, Parish Church, Kingston—Fantasia 
* Urbs Beata,’ Faulhes. 

Mr. Albert E. Workman, Hoylake Presbyterian Church 
Fanfare, Lemmens. 

Mr. B. Langdale, St. George’s Church, Barnsley—Coneq 
Overture in C minor, Hol/ins. 
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| Mr. Reginald Waddy, 


specimen pages of a new Pointed Psalter which is shortly to | 


this matter to all manner of searching invest 
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Mr. F. C. W. Hunnibell, St. James’s, Tunbridge Wells 
Pastoral Sonata, Rhetnderger. 

Emmanuel Church, Mannamed 
Plymouth—Air on Holsworthy Church Bells, S. S. /Vesig 

Mr. C. E. B. Dobson, Nottingham Central Mission—Sonaj 
Basil Harwood. 

Mr. Frank H. Mather, St. Bartholomew’s Church, Brooklp 




































N.Y.—Offertoire in C minor, 7. Grtson. ye “<~ 
Mr. H. Whalley, Peebles Parish Church—Theme (vari °Y RO Je 
in G, W. Faulkes. eger, of Le 
Mr. G. Bernard Gilbert, Public Hall, Canning Towegg The evide 
Sonata No. 5, Rheinderger. b) Beethove 
Dr. G. J. Bennett, Lincoln Cathedral—Fantasia in F minggen moved 
Mozart. the close 
Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Stephen’s, Walbrook—Requigfrobably by. 
Eternam, Harwood. na. In the 
Mr. S. Philip Thornley, Dysart Parish Church—Pastoniipmposer’s | 
and Scherzo Symphonique, Gzz/mant. companied 





Mr. Albert Orton, Walton Parish Church, Liverpool 
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by a modern forgery (see Musical Times @ oa ; 
November, IQII, page 714). Jena itself, on the oth ae 
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may incline to be shy. ‘ Brent child of fire hath much 
nrede. As far as can be done in a short note the 
present remarks will state what has happened about 
he Symphony, and set out the evidence for its 
buthenticity. 
Fritz Stein, born 1879 at Heidelberg, is now thirty- 
hree years old. Beginning life as a theological 
ttudent, he took to music when twenty-three, as 
ssistant to Philipp Wolfrum (1854—), the 
eidelberg organist-composer, whose ‘ Weihnachts- 
ysterium ’ was performed in English at Hereford 
estival in September, 1903 (see Musical Times, 
ctober, 1903, page 671). In 1906 Stein secured an 
independent appointment, succeeding Karl Ernst 
faumann (1832-1910), who retired, as University 
music-director, town-organist, and local conductor, 
t Jena. Here he showed activity and ability. An 
Academy Concert Society,’ a sort of musical club 
ttached to the University, founded 1769, still flourishes 
tJena. In the Society’s music-cupboard Stein came 
cross a set of symphony orchestra-parts, purporting 
kee later) to be by Beethoven. He carried this 
ubject about with him for years, seeking a score 
which has not been found), and making historical 
searches. He compiled a score from the parts. 
e submitted the facts to various experts. At the 
ondon Congress of May, 1911, he read a paper and 
layed the Symphony on the pianoforte. In the 
nternational Musical Society’s Quarterly Magazine 
br October, 1911, he published a detailed article 
etting out all his grounds, and affirming his con- 
iction that the Symphony was Beethoven’s. This 
pst year Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel, of Leipsic, 
ave acquired all the publicational rights, and have 
ow published the Symphony in score and parts, in 
iniature score, in pianoforte-solo arrangement, and 
pianoforte-duet arrangement. The first of these 
st two is by Otto Singer, of Leipsic, and the second 
by no less a person than the redoubtable Max 
eger, of Leipsic. 
The evidence for authenticity is in brief as follows: 
) Beethoven (1770-1827) was in Bonn till 1792, and 
en moved to Vienna. Experts say that the parts are 
f the close of the 18th century, and that they are 
robably by a non-Jena copyist, and so ‘imported’ into 
ena. In the bulkof the parts there is an absence of any 
pmposers name, which is not unnatural if a score 
companied them. But on the second violin part is 
titten ‘ Par Louis van Beethoven,’ andonthe violoncello 
rt‘Symphonie von Bethoven’ (the old pronuncia- 
on, z.¢., Bethoven). These names are entered in by 
he same copyist who wrote the parts, and a¢ the same 
me. Now, our Beethoven was an almost unknown 
erson at that date, and it could not have been worth 
y person’s while to make a fraudulent con- 
mporaneous entry. The idea of mistaken entry on 
he part of a copyist taking parts out of a score is, 
most for the same reason, essentially improbable. 
is about the entry on the two parts is the primary 
ridence ; the rest is corroborative. (6) Correspondence 
found between one Bartholomaus Ludwig Fischenich 
Bonn and Schiller’s wife, then living at Jena, showing 
at Fischenich specifically sent for her inspection 
orks of large dimension of the then youthful 
eethoven, just about the time when the latter 
RS moving from Bonn to Vienna. ‘Grove,’ by- 
@-bye, strangely calls this lady Schiller’s sister. 
Young Christoph von Breuning, eldest son 
the Bonn widow, whose house was a second home 
Beethoven, matriculated at Jena on November 11, 
93, and nothing is more probable than that he helped 
introduce to the University club concerts the work 
his friend, who was just about his own age. (d) 
thoven’s ‘ First Symphony,’ Op. 21, came out in 
enna on April 2, 1800, when he was thirty years old, 


and was almost his first publicly-produced orchestral 
work. Considering his well-known habits of pre- 
liminary exercise and study, it is almost incredible that 
he actually wrote no Symphony before that, and the 
discovery fills in this sense a historical gap. (e) A 
perusal of the score will show the most cursory observer 
that, if the work is founded on Haydn’s general style, 
especially on Nos. 5 and 7 of the ‘London’ symphonies, 
it is also replete with idioms which occur in Beethoven’s 
acknowledged later works. (/) On the principle of 
elimination one might ask, if this work is not 
Beethoven’s, What other composer was there of the end 
of the 18th century who could have written it ? 





FRAU ‘LILY’ WACH. 
MENDELSSOHN’S YOUNGEST DAUGHTER. 
Many of our readers will be interested to learn some 
particulars regarding Frau Geheimrath ‘ Lily’ Wach, 
the last surviving child of Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy, who was born at Liepsic on September 19, 


1845. After her father’s death she lived first in Berlin 
with her mother, and after the death of the latter with 
her grandmother, Mrs. Jeanrenaud, #ée Souchey, at 
Frankfort-on-Main. There she was educated at 
home as a member of the French Protestant congre- 
gation, under the care of the pastor, M. Bonnet, by 
whom she was both confirmed and married, and who 
also baptised her eldestson. Like her father she was 
much attached to England, where, besides a married 
sister—the late Mrs. C. Vicor Benecke—she had 
many friends. Her first visit to this country was in 
1862, and she was here frequently. She spoke English 
with no less facility than French, and was intimately 
acquainted with the literature of both countries. On 
March 23, 1870, she married Professor Adolph W ach, 
then at Rostock, later at Tubingen, Bonn, and Leipsic. 

In music her taste was classical with naturally 
a particular interest in, and love for, the works of her 
father. She had a large circle of musical friends, 
including the late Dr. Joseph Joachim, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. von Herzogenberg, and many others. At Leipsic, 
where Prof. Wach is a Director of the Gewandhaus 
Concert Society, their home was for years the scene of 





many musical gatherings. 
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Mr. Oliver E. Fleet Cobb, with whose family the late 
Frau Wach was on intimate terms, sends us some 
interesting extracts from her recent correspondence. 

On January 20, 1909, writing with reference to a 
photograph of her father’s grave, she says : 

I am sending off to-day the photo—it has been taken on 
purpose for you last week and shows the white cross of 
Silesian marble with my father’s name, asitisnow. I think 
you will be able to read the names and date quite easily—Next 
the cross, on the left hand, is the small monument of a child’s 
grave of eight years; my little brother Felix, who died 
of scarlatina in 1851 buried there. To the right is 
Fanny Hensel’s tombstone, »ée Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
died May 14, 1847. My mother’s grave is in Frank- 
fort-on-Main, where she died of consumption, September 
25, 1853, at her mother’s house. 

On April 15, 1909, writing from Leipsic, she says: 

I want to thank you very warmly for the lovely surprise 
you kindly thought of giving me on Easter Sunday 
morning. It really “seemed a wonder how the blooming 
roses, lilies and violets could have come from Sidcup, Kent, 
to the Goethestrasse in Leipsic, and without losing their 
freshness and sweet scent!!! But what pleased me even 
more than this miracle and mysteriously quick communication, 
was to feel that I had to thank my /a¢her’s memory for this 
tribute of kindly feeling. I hope the photograph of my old 
face has arrived just in time to thank you for remembering 
me and am with kind regards to Mrs. Fleet Cobb. 

Yours very sincerely, L1L1 WACH. 

Mr. Fleet Cobb informs us that Frau Wach’s last 


is 


so 


visit to England was in October, 1897, when 
she came over to attend the funeral of her sister, 
Mrs. C. V. Benecke, at Barnet. 


From 188o until her death in her sixty-sixth year, on 
October 15, 1910, Professor and Mrs. Adolph Wach 
regularly spent the summer months at ‘Ried,’ their 
chalet at Wilderswil, near Interlaken ; and here she 
died, leaving three sons and three daughters, and was 
buried at Gsteig, Interlaken, on October 18, 1910. 


In a letter Mr. Fleet Cobb had at the time, 
Mr. Felix Moscheles (Mendelssohn’s godson) says, 
‘I shall always remember her as a lovely, ideally 
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generation music is running astray. He shows 
much, not only by strictly adhering, as a composer, 
non-modern methods, but by the tone of almost all 4 
essays or articles that he writes. Be they on the mg 
general subjects, like the question of prose very 
poetry in opera-books, or on tonality, or on the ball 
they all include, like a delenda Carthago, some satig 
against modern tendencies. 

This, coming from M. Saint-Saéns, was at 
rather unexpected ; for the now ultra-conservati 
composer has in his time been hailed—and deserve 
—as the leader of the progressive party in music. 
is one of the founders of the French school 
symphonists and writers of chamber-music. A stur 
champion of Liszt’s innovations, he has ever proclaim 
their import as examples which he himself has striv 
to follow. In 1871, he helped to create the Soci 
Nationale de Musique, whose concerts for forty ye 
have so well forwarded the cause of the French schoj 
But now M. Saint-Saéns, who had halted almost 
soon as the current of which he was one of 
generators had begun to spread, has raised 
cry of alarm, and wages lustily, if strategical 
war against ‘Franckism’ and impressionism alk 
‘ Déjanire’ is to be understood as exemplifying bd 
his creed and his strategy ; he has written it not o 
as a work after his own heart, but as a set-off again 
all that he blames. In fact, there is no oti 
explanation for it. ‘ Déjanire’ is a deliberate attem 
to write in Gluck’s style—except, of course, 
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the orchestral treatment is modern—but with 
difference: as it is, one cannot overlook the fm often 
that Gluck, from beginning to end, proved gP** ow 
revolutionary, as have been all the musicians e inciden 
are to-day’s classics. Sainte-Beuve said that ' th the rig 
art truly creafed expression alone counts.’ If t elligent 
severe but legitimate standard be applied, it is to the — 
feared that ‘ Déjanire’ will not be appraised any hight” Hamn 
than ‘L’Ancétre,’ ‘Les Barbares’ or, in short, the great ngs than 
part of what the composer has written of late. On t Gretch 
other hand, admirers of M. Saint-Saéns will find re gh 
i 






enough to enjoy once again the elegance of his writi 






























beautiful girl and charming woman.’ ; te : htalan. S 
Dr. A. Mendelssohn Bartholdy, her son-in-law, | and the technical skill that has made him famous. ts 
writing to Mr. Fleet Cobb on November 16, 1910,| The Opéra has done its best to ensure ‘ Déjanire yA ’ 
says: ‘In fact, her mind was in the last months} success, which however is but moderate. Tf d te 
almost exclusively occupied by thoughts of her English | €xcellent artists Mlle. F. Litvinne and M. Muratd her d ; 
friends . . . and of the old ties between your country | impersonate Déjanira and Hercules, supported d re 
and her family.’ ; “| Miles. Gall and anit and M. pian The chor 
io nase lice Lyne 
M. CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS’S ‘DEJANIRE.’ LONDON OPERA HOUSE. rey 
dap » car TRY - . 
—S een By HERMANN KLEIN blic to he 
So far, Mr. Oscar Hammerstein has done a grating. I ; 
M. Saint-Saéns’s opera, ‘ Déjaniré,’ performed at | deal better than was expected. Indeed, he has dog§uthful ‘ st: 
the Théatre de Opéra, is, according to the com-|so well during the opening month of his season thaJa number 
poser’s express assertions, to be his last. The French | if he can keep up the pace, he will quickly falsify i parts the 
master, now over seventy-six years of age, whose| predictions of all the Zadkiels and Old Moores@st. In c 
career has been an — long and active one, is| the operatic world. The fact that these were for ij. Hamme 
well entitled to rest. But he shows, in mind and body, | most part extremely pessimistic only served (as@ging Juli 
so marvellous a briskness (one remembers that not long hinted would be the case in the last number of ti of tempe: 
go he went to Heidelberg for the Liszt centenary, and | Musical Times) to spur the American impresario @have few « 
ok part in the celebration concerts as a pianist) that to higher deeds of emulation. He may be d@puld suit } 
; is yet possible he may change his mind, if only | appointed that he cannot flaunt in our faces a list@@y be char 
for combativeness’ sake. subscribers comparable with that of Covent Garden @@at for one 
M. Saint-Saéns, an optimist and, in his own way, a| the regular season, which no one but himself cout merely | 
humorist, remarked not long ago that some people | have ever been sanguine enough to imagine possibi@&matic sent 
called him the greatest of living composers, and | yet assuredly he is secretly elated when, night aff#h her intc 
others anathematized him as a dull old fogey—thus | night, opera-lovers besiege the doors of ‘his 04 ches in het 
establishing a balance. Being satisfied that the modern | theatre in crowds and betray a very genuine inter@—pved hersel 
tendencies of musical art are depraved and deplorable, | in, as well as unmistakable approval of, the kind @iness of hy 
he may yet be tempted to assert the rights of the forms | performances that he is offering. “Quo Vadis’ hase and spor 
he believes in, never caring whether he is sneered at a certain extent ‘caught on’; while if ‘ William Tei less surpr 


by juniors. Sneers cannot touch him in the least ; he | ¢ 


has a firm conviction that in the hands of the younger | ‘ 
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and ‘Norma’ have not repaid the expense of revi 
Rigoletto’ and ‘Faust’ unquestionably have done 
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e former owing chiefly to one of those happy 
puvailles which occasionally reward the operatic 
hanager even as a large nugget rewards the prospector 
pr gold in a ‘claim’ that has not been exhausted. 
The ‘find’ in question was Miss Felice Lyne, a 
outhful soprano from Kansas, U.S.A., who made her 
épiit in grand opera as Gilda on November 25, and 
woke next day to find herself famous. I did not hear 
{iss Lyne until her second appearance in the same 
aracter, but was then much struck by the charm 
nd power of her organ, the spontaneity and grace of 
r singing, the general girlish sincerity and dramatic 
ppropriateness of her impersonation. To call her as 
eta star of the very highest magnitude would be to 
pytoo much. On the other hand it would be equally 
wise to place a limitation upon the possibilities of 
young artist whose natural gifts are so remarkable, 
hose musicianly intelligence is so exceptional, whose 
pice possesses a timbre of such haunting beauty, 
ich unusual compass and strength, as are manifest in 
e case of Miss Lyne. Unless many good judges are 
eatly mistaken, this American débutante will go far. 
eanwhile her delightful embodiment of Gilda, 
pported by the robust Duca of Mr. Orville Harrold 
hd the histrionically superb Jester of M. Maurice 
enaud, has been imparting to the ‘Rigoletto’ 
formance elements of attraction to which admirers 
old-fashioned opera and brilliant vocalization have 
en only too glad to respond. 
The ‘Faust’ revival was chiefly noticeable for a 
ightness and verve in the choral scenes that do 
bt often distinguish the performances of Gounod’s 
pera to which we are accustomed. It is good to see 
e incidents of the Kermesse acted as well as sung 
th the right spirit, while a chorus that can take an 
elligent interest in the manner of Valentin’s death 
the exception rather than the rule. Obviously 
t. Hammerstein had taken more pains over these 
ings than his setting of Marguerite’s garde:. The 
t Gretchen herself had at the outset a pleasing and 
pable exponent in Mlle. Vallandri; later in the 
mth the part was undertaken by Mlle. Isabeau 
‘ So, again, the rdle of Faust has been 
2 y Mr. Orville Harrold and Signor Ansaldi, 
d that of Mephistopheles by M. Francis Combe 
d M. Henry Weldon; while M. José Danse has 
her deepened, as Valentin, the excellent impression 
made as William Tell. 
The choice of ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ for Miss 
lice Lyne’s ‘second débit,’ as the French call it, 
sdoubtless governed by managerial considerations 
her than an overwhelming desire on the part of the 
blic to hear Donizetti’s well-worn opera in a new 
ting. I suppose it is inevitable that a fresh and 
thful ‘ star’ shall give evidence of her vocal genius 
anumber of hackneyed réles before appearing in 
parts that interest us, and for which we need her 
st. In course of this round it is to be hoped that 
. Hammerstein will afford Miss Lyne the chance of 
ging Juliette. Petite and pretty, as well as 
of temperament, she will look the Italian heroine 
have few opera singers since Patti ; and the music 
buld suit her to perfection. Meanwhile her Lucia 
y be characterized as a very remarkable achieve- 
nt for one so inexperienced in the art of the stage. 
t merely by her singing, which was replete with 
matic sentiment even when indisposition interfered 
h her intonation, but by some singularly original 
ches in her treatment of the Mad Scene, Miss Lyne 
ved herself an artist of quite unusual calibre. The 
ness of her tone in the medium register and the 
tand spontaneity with which she produces it are 
less surprising than the beauty and power of her 
d-notes. In fact, here would seem to be the 
cessor to Melba and Tetrazzini for whom the world 


is looking. Not since the days of Fancelli and Ravell 
has a tenor been heard in London so lavish, so unspar- 
ing of his high C’s and C sharps as Mr. Orville Harrold. 
He made altogether a splendid Edgardo, and his 
acting was not perhaps more conventional than such 
a conventional part compelled. But asa rule he would 
do well to leave a little more strength in reserve for 
the broad melody and soaring phrases of the final 
‘Tu che a Dio,’ which is in more senses than one the 
true climax of an Edgardo’s career. 

After licensing Strauss’s ‘ Salome,’ the Censor could 
no longer consistently withhold permission for the per- 
formance of Massenet’s ‘ Hérodiade,’ in something like 
its original shape. On December 14, Mr. Hammerstein 
took full advantage of the opportunity. He could not 
conceal the weaknesses, the lack of inspiration and 
dramatic grip that are inherent in Massexet’s early 
score ; but he has made one inclined to ss these 
over for the sake of many moments of melodic 
charm and a wealth of spectacular grande: that far 
exceeds in richness and beauty any display witnessed 
in an opera house in this country since the days of 
Augustus Harris. The Temple and the processional 
scenes are magnificently done, and, if the details of 
Jewish ritual are purely imaginative, they are at any 
rate impressive, which is saying a great deal. Indeed, 
those who remember the Paris production of thirty 
years ago, and also saw the emasculated version put 
on at Covent Garden in 1904, will not hesitate to say 
that the new impresario has beaten both. 

The characters of this opera may be Biblical in 
name, but there the identity practically ends. After 
all it is only the presence and the delineation of John 
the Baptist that really matter; and inasmuch as he 
is merely described in the bill as ‘A Prophet,’ and 
comports himself as a very ordinary human one at that, 
we are quite content not to associate him with the 
noble, towering figure recorded in the Gospels. In 
his operatic aspect he is capitally represented by 
M. Jean Auber, a highly efficient French tenor, 
whose voice came out exceedingly well in the 
prison duet with Salome. The latter had a lithe and 
graceful exponent in Mlle. Lina Cavalieri, who sang 
and acted with animation, albeit necessarily a 
colourless personage after the perverse, passionate 
creature of Strauss’s opera. The part of Hérodiade 
introduced a new and intensely dramatic mezzo-soprano 
in Mlle. Marguerite d’Alvarez, an artist of Peruvian 
birth and Belgian training. She proved to be an 
admirable actress, and the possessor of a rich, warm, 
powerful organ, which she uses with skill and genuine 
dramatic instinct. Mlle. d’Alvarez had an extremely 
cordial reception. M. Maurice Renaud furnished an 
artistic presentment of Hérode, singing ‘ Vision 
fugitive’ splendidly ; and M. Henry Weldon made a 
competent Phanuel. The generally smooth presenta- 
tion of the opera, under the guidance of Signor Luigi 
Cherubini, and the masterly stage-management of 
M. Jacques Coini, must not pass without mention. 





Reviews. 


Annals 0) the Irish Harpers. By Charlotte Milligan Fox. 

With illustrations. 

[Smith, Elder & Co.] 

All interested in the study of the Irish Harp will give a 
cordial welcome to the above work by Mrs. Milligan Fox, 
the energetic hon. secretary of the Irish Folk-Song Society. 
The ‘Annals of the Irish Harpers’ can claim a place in 
music libraries, and is mainly a narrative of Arthur O'Neil 
and Edward Bunting, with a fund of anecdotes respecting 





O’Carolan, Dingenan, Byrne, Keenan, Lyons, Heffernan, 
Hempson, Connellan, O’Cahan, Morgan, Duncan and other 
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eminent harpers of the 18th century. The life work of 
Edward Bunting has been obscured by the labours of Petrie 
and Holden, but his chief merit rests in the publication of 
his three collections in 1796, 1809 and 1840 respectively. 
Unfortunately his acquaintance with early printed collections 
of Irish music was limited, and his guesses = the age of 
certain songs excited unfriendly comment. For all that, 
his work in taking down and collecting ancient harp melodies 
has a been sufficiently appreciated, and it so happened 
that his second volume synchronized with the appearance of 
the first two numbers of Moore’s Melodies. 

Mrs. Fox has done her part of the editing of the Bunting 
and O’Neill manuscripts in an admirable fashion, and she 
has supplied numerous illuminating notes. However, many 
cryptic references might have been explained, and some of 
O'Neill’s slips might have been corrected. Also the proof- 
reading has not been sufficiently attended to, and the 
spelling of Irish words is haphazard. ‘Terence Mungan,’ 
alluded to by O’Neill as having become Bishop of Limerick, 
was Charles Morgan, who changed his name (as well as his 
religion) to Warburton, and was appointed Bishop of 
Limerick on July 7, 1806, but he was promoted to Cloyne 
in 1820. Thomas Lewis O’Beirne, ‘ priest O’Beirne,’ who 
also *verted, was not chaplain to Lord Fitzwilliam, but to 
Lord Portland, in 1782. However, he did become chaplain 
to Lord Fitzwilliam in 1795, and was made Bishop of 
Ossory in the same year, being translated to Meath in 1798. 
A strange slip is making Dean Delaney, in 1743, become the 
husband of ‘ Mrs. Mary Delaney, a widow of literary and 
distinction.’ Of course, this should be ‘ Mrs. Mary 
Pendarves,’ the widow of a man whose first wife was the 
rt lel 


social 


brated Lady Dorothy Burke, who spoke the epilogue of 
‘Dido and AEneas’ in 1689. There are six portraits, and 
the work is produced in excellent style by Smith, Elder & Co. 
It is dedicated to the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Shaftesbury, 
K.P., K.C.V.O., President of the Irish Folk-Song Society. 


ORGAN MUSIC. 
First Sonatina for the 
Karg-Elert. 
Vorspiel und Liebestod (* Tristan und Isolde’). 
organ by John E. West. 


‘orda and Alla Marcia for 


Organ. In Aminor. By Sigfrid 
Arranged for 
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By John 


eau de Concert, for the Or. 


[Novello & Co., 


can. 


By Alfred Hollins. 
Ltd. ] 


To the many notable contributions of Mr. 
to the organist’s répertoire, there must now 
another remarkable work. It consists of two movements 
only, viz., Allegro moderato, and Andante molto (tempo 
di Ciacona). Though the themes of the first movement are 
not without beauty, the somewhat restless tonality is hardly 
compensated for by their development. We feel sure that 
the fame which undoubtedly awaits the Sonatina will be due 
to the second movement. The character of the Chaconne 
is admirably sustained. Commencing in A minor, the 
theme is treated in great variety of manner, this first section 
leading to the statement of the second (Tripelfughetta). 
Scope for a neat technique and careful phrasing is here found 
in plenty. The pedals are silent for several pages, only to 
enter later with splendid effect. The peroration of the 
movement should produce a truly magnificent display, the 
chord arrangement being of the most sonorous character. A 
rapid manual passage leads again to the concluding section 
in A major. The whole movement will serve to show the 
various tonal resources of a modern organ, while the technical 
necessities are perhaps not beyond the organist of average 
attainments. 


Karg-Elert 
be added 


Any organ arrangement of the famous Vorspiel and 
Liebestod from Wagner’s ‘ Tristan und Isolde’ must make 
extensive demands upon the skill of the player and the 


resources of the instrument. Mr. West has so far succeeded 
in gaining his effects by legitimate means, and the version 
should be acceptab le enough. It is hardly the sort of music, 
fine as it is, which should be played in a “church, its proper 
place being on a concert organ, and there is no reason why 
it should not make a great effect when under skilful hands. 
Mr. Ireland’s excellent and original pieces may be 
recommended as requiring an organ of moderate size, and they 















would serve well as voluntaries before and after 











respectively. Their dedication to Sir Walter Parratt js 
additional interest. 

Mr. Hollins’s ‘ Morceau’ is in his best style, with BE 
telling rhythm, graceful melody, and effective registrath ; 
A certain charm of harmonic progression is apparent in 
he writes, and the piece is singularly happy in this respe TO 

Sir,—T 
The lost Iphigenia. A novel by Agnes and Egerton Cagymeethoven 
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[Smith, Elder & Co.] 


The musical interest is foremost in this story. J 
authors have made a bold cast into the future, and } 
conceived Dr. Lothnar, a second and greater Wagner, 
Frankheim as a second and greater Bayreuth. Strau 
influence is suggested in the Master’s choice of ‘ Prome 














‘Iphigenia’ and ‘ Phédre’ as three of his principal wouijatter is 
The authors withhold, however, their prophetic insight igihich it is 
the nature of the super-music of the future. They willy the likel 
eschew technicalities and almost disappoint us by Your ‘( 
committing a single solecism. They might at least haByusical 7% 
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The Eternal God is thy refuge. Anthem by John E. Wa 
(The H. W. Gray Co.] 

Mr. West’s Church music is invariably distinguished 
high musicianship, excellent and effective vocal writing, 
an interesting independent organ part. This anthem 
certainly no exception, and as it lies within the scope of m 
choirs of any experience, it will no doubt attract attent 
It admirably suits the spirit of a Church Festival or 
important service, or would serve for general use. 






















SONGS. 
Some perfect rose. 






Galloping Dick. 


By Percy E. Flete 






c 4 ot s? 

Fairy voices. By Ernest Newton. Sines ‘ 
[Novello & Co., Ltd. ] And whe 

* rollickigmpgether in 





It is some time since so good a song Of the 
class as Mr. Fletcher’s ‘ Galloping Dick’ has been put f 
Mr. Rothery’s verses are admirably turned, and have a lil 
their own which the composer’s swinging six-eight 
heightens irresistibly. The refrain that occurs after 
verse is an obvious invitation to all and sundry to ‘join 
The sentiments expressed are those common to all 1 
highwaymen, and of course bold, bad Dick is a bari 
or bass. 






terpretatic 
ethoven 
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alle, say 
rio at dout 
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dare to say 
= 116 w 






















Considering the otherwise blameless character of theo = 
Fletcher’s pleasant, melodious song ‘ Some perfect rose, @™oth are pla 
key-system is somewhat surprising. The words give nd the two 






clue to the composer’s intention. Their growing ecstas 
represented by a verse inG major, a verse of modulation, 
finally a third verse in the full radiance of A flat, in w 


e weight 
ethoven’s 
Sir Charl 








key the song closes. eethoven’s 
Mr. Emmest Newton’s ‘Fairy voices’ is well-timed, @Mition. Ih 
doubtless many a star-tipped wand will wave to its innogjfhat the cop 








826, which 
lates of whi 
all! Sir’ 
is original 
In connec 
hichever it 


strains before the pantomime season is over. It has a pi 
tune, which has been adapted to the needs of both sop 
and contralto fairies. 
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Pp. 186. Price 2s. 6d. (London: J. Curwen & So sMlunder wh 
Music and Nationalism. By Cecil Forsyth. Pp. vii. + the Nir 
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+ 191. (Cambridge U niversity Pr 
By C. Hubert H. Parry. Pp. 
438. Price 10s. (London: Macmillan & Co.) 
A Dictionary of musical terms. By E. F. Cook. 
Price 35. 6d. (London: Henry J. Drane.) 
The Oxford Book of German verse. Edited by H. 
Fiedler ; preface by Gerhart Hauptmann. Pp. xii. +3 
Price 7s. 6d. (Oxford : The Clarendon Press.) 
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Correspondence. 
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rratt is 

> with BEETHOVEN’S CHORAL SYMPHONY 

gistratig THE METRONOME RATE OF THE TRIO. 

trent in ‘ 

is resped TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES. 

Sir,—The interesting letters of Sir Charles Stanford on 

‘on Cagmmeethoven’s Ninth Symphony, which appeared in Zhe 
s7imes of October 30 and November 1, have only lately 
yme to my notice. __ 

ry. J We must accept Sir Charles Stanford’s account of what 

and hy eethoven actually wrote with regard to the speed of the 





S-herzo and Trio, viz., that the dotted minim of the Scherzo 
to be equal to the undotted minim of the Trio, both 
eing = 116 ; but it would appear that the conclusion of the 


gner, ¥ 
Straus 
>methey 












































































yal wo atter is by no means certain. There are considerations 

sight imllmhich it is impossible to place on one side, and which point 

hey » the likelihood of a * primitive error. 

as by Your ‘Occasional Note’ in the December issue of the 

least ly sical Times alluded to these considerations, which are, 
ortly : (1) the Stringendo of eight bars, leading up to the 
rio from the Scherzo; (2) The change of description as 

E. Welpetween the two sections—the Scherzo being marked A/o//o 
ivace, the Trio, Presto. 

1. The writer of ‘Occasional Note’ suggests that the 
ruished™mmresence of the Stringendo need not trouble us, that it 
riting, ammoes not necessarily lead up to a faster beat at the Trio: 
anthen#EIt was Beethoven’s delightful way to lead to the 
pe of mmrexpected.” Yes! but does it not rather lead to the 
attentig expected ’ ; and is not the ‘ expected’ plainly indicated by 
ul or oiffmhe change to Presto? Surely the Stringendo can scarcely | 

nean less than that Beethoven did intend the Trio to go 

wster than the Scherzo! 

2. If Beethoven really intended the Presto to go at the | 
Fletegmme Pace as the Molto vivace, why did he make use of the 

ae terms? Why, if he wanted to make sure, did he not 
mply say Tempo primo, or L’istesso tempo? 

And when (1) and (2) are taken together, as they are 
rollickamegether in the work, a strong doubt is thrown on the 
put f terpretation of the metronome mark, which we may admit 
ve a ligmpecthoven did actually write into his MS. at Berlin. 
icht Dr. McNaught, in his letter, quoted from the Westminster 
~ ampacette, says that he has never heard any conductor take the 
‘join rio at double the rate indicated in Beethoven’s MS. I hope 

all vlgot, indeed !_ For myself—and, I believe, for many others 
. bari dare to say that I have not any confidence either in the mark 
= 116 which the publishers, as a rule, have adopted, or 
r of Mim the = = 116, which Beethoven seems to have written. 
rose, @poth are plainly wrong, the one too fast, the other tooslow ; 
give ind the two considerations dealt with above must be allowed 
ecstamue weight in settling what should be a just view of 
jation,@™peethoven’s real meaning. 
_in wil Sir Charles Stanford’s first letter appears to say that 
ethoven’s metronome marks are to be found in the original 
med, @Mition. In passing, though it matters little, it may be stated 
s innoi™mat the copy of the original edition, published by Schott in 
AS a 826, which is in the Cambridge University L ibrary, and the 
h sopimlates of which are numbered 2322, has no metronome marks 
all! Sir Charles, no doubt, refers to a later ‘ state’ of 
iis original edition. 

In connection with this interesting difficulty, or error, 
es Roggphichever it is, your readers may be giz ad to hear of a positive 
« SonsfM@lunder which appears in every pianoforte arrangement 
vii. +3 the Ninth Symphony which I have seen in print. 

the tenth bar from the end of the first movement there 
. F, Aggecurs a strange chord, viz., a dominant minor thirteenth on 
ity Prgg Conic pedal (C2 FA, with a D somewhere below). 

; fl” Every one of the pianoforte arrangements, whether by 

Pp. linkler, Czerny, Ulrich, Tours, Pauer, Reinecke, and even 

iszt, gives this extreme harmony incorrectly. One or two, 

Pp. ., Louis Winkler and B. Tours, give an emasculated version 

ithe chord without the F ;_ but the rest content themselves 

y H.@ith presuming a repetition of the chord which appears four 
cil. + $ars earlier, and of which the central note is E. It is truly | 

tonishing that a man of Liszt’s calibre should have m: ide 

:ted Mitch a mistake, and only a little less so that Pauer and 

eface @einecke should do the same—a curious example of care- 

5 ssness and deafness combined ; for all of these eminent 





have never heard the chord right at the many performances 
which doubtless they had the privilege of attending. 

I was able to point this out before a large audience at 
Cambridge on February 28 of this year, when I gavethe first of 
two lectures on the Choral Symphony in connection with the 
performance conducted by Sir Henry Wood on March 16. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. W. NAYLOR. 
(See further on p. 18.—Ep., 47.7.) 

Cambridge, December 2, 1911. 

[P.S.—Since writing the above I have seen two arrange- 
ments which give this chord correctly : one is Aug. Horn’s, 
for four hands; the other, strangely enough, by Pauer, a 
two-hand arrangement of earlier date than that for four 
hands named above. How curious that he should get it 


right first, and wrong later !—E. W. N.] 
SCIENCE AND SINGING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


S1r,—In reply to Mr. Clifton Cooke’s inquiry in your last 


issue, I have to state that I Aave made a dead cock crow, and 
hope to do so in public at one of my own lectures. My offer 
was originally made to the critic of the Musical Times and 


not to Mr. Cooke, who had no right to expect me at his 
lecture. 





I am quite aware that the vowel E may be produced 
as stated by Mr. Cooke, but that does not prove 
that my advice is wrong. Both methods are possible. 


I have written to the author of the passage which I 
quote from a ‘ System of operative Surgery,’ and he tells me 
that his reference was to the speaking voice only. In this 
respect, therefore, Mr. Cooke is correct ; but when he says that 
my deductions ‘ are simply preposterous’ it is very clear that 
he is writing without knowledge, for in another part of the 
same volume from which I quoted, we read of a patient who 
had lost not only the vocal cords, but also the whole of the 
larynx, and yet it is expressly stated that he could sing. 
> a French medical journal in my possession speaks of 

. patient treated by Dr. Gougenheim who was able to sing a 
scale after the loss of both vocal cords. 

It is a matter of interest to note that in November, 1909, 

Dr. Marage, of Paris, presented to the Académie des Sciences 
a report of some of his laryngological experiments, and in it 
he states that he has come to the conclusion that the vocal 
cords do not themselves produce tone. 

May I conclude by stating that I have lately been 
challenged to produce a person who can sing after the 
removal of one or both of the vocal cords? As I do not 
know any individual who has undergone such an operation, 
I should be grateful if any reader of the Musical Times could 
introduce one tome. I will undertake to give gratuitous 
training. It is possible that I may be mistaken, because the 
vocal cords form an important part of the vocal apparatus. 
Yours faithfully, 

ERNEST GEO. 


Bechstein Studios, WHITE. 


Wigmore Street, W. 
[We have felt it necessary to compress Mr. White’s letter. 
Some remarks on the topic will be found in our ‘ Occasional 





Notes.’—Ep., 1. 7.] 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
The following awards have been made :—Coun, | 


Exhibitions to Emmie Gregory (pianoforte); Bessie Jones, 
Marjorie Lockey and Lillie Chipp (singing) ; Antonio Piedra 
(violin) ; Edith M. Colam (violoncello) ; and Geoffrey Leeds 
(organ). The annual amount bequeathed by the late 
Edwin S. Dove for pupils who have distinguished themselves, 
was awarded to Cedric Sharpe (scholar); the Leo Stern 
Memorial Gift for violoncellists (£5 5s.) to James Pond 
(Norfolk and Norwich scholar); the Lesley Alexander Gift 


> 


(£21) to Maurice Soester (violoncello); the Manns 
Memorial Prize (£4 10s.) to Philip Levine (scholar). The 


enterprise and efficiency that characterize the important 
public concerts of this College reached their highest point 
of the year in a performance of Beethoven’s ‘Choral’ 
Symphony on December 14, under the direction of 








trsons must have read the score wrong, and (worse) must 
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Sir Charles Stanford, This is referred to on page 18, 
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ALFRED 





We much regret to have to 


record 
Morgan Kingston died on Sunday, December 10. 


MORGAN KINGSTON. 





that 





Mr. Alfred 


As his 


intimate friends knew only too well, he had for some time 


past been suffering from heart 


trouble. 


It this 


was 


distressing complaint that carried him away after a short 


cessation from journalistic work. 
Mr. 


Kingston was on the musical staff 


Telegraph, and in that capacity he earned a 
accuracy, breadth of view, and kindly sympathy for all 


genuine and earnest musical effort. 


Many 


of the Daily 
reputation for 


young artists 


have been cheered by his pen without knowing the generous 


personality that guided it. 


Mr. Kingston was born on March 1, 1860, in Chancery 
Lane, where he lived for twenty-five years, until the death of 
his father, Alfred Kingston, who was Assistant-Keeper of H.M. 


Public Records. 
and later at Framlingham College. 


He 


He was educated at King’s College School, 
was a 


member 


of the Civil Service Musical Society, and for many years sang 


in the Sunday evening choir at Westminster Abbey. 





9, Oxjori 


In his 


¢ Street, W.) 


early days he was an official in the Coal Dues Office, and 


when this office was abolished in 1890 he retired on a pension. 
He was a nephew of the late Mr. Beatty Kingston, once 
a brilliant writer on the staff of the Daily Telegraph. 

All who knew him will endorse the following testimony} Mr. Klein brought forward and read 
of the chief of the musical staff of the paper they both served : 
was 


‘Generous and unassertive in all 


he 


did 





| 
Morgan 


Kingston, almost to a fault, and in my experience no man 


ever knew better his own limitations. 


Always keeping ‘ts| 


mind concentrated on his work, he was loyalty itself in its 


performance, and was marvellously 


all things, whether athletic 
time a wide reputation 


as a swimmer he enjoyed at one 
or in his duty in connection with 


uncomplaining even 
when his failing health was giving him infinite trouble. 


In 


the Daily Telegraph, Morgan Kingston was the personifi- 


cation of all that was loyal. 


was in arare degree ; and, full of the sense of dignity of his 
profession, entirely devoid of prejudice, endowed with an | 
extraordinarily accurate memory, he was a colleague of | 
inestimable value and a true friend whose worth was beyond | 


price.’ 


It may be well to add that the deceased was not related to 


Morgan Kingston the singer. 








THE ‘COUP DE LA GLOTTE.’ 


Mr. HERMANN KLEIN’S ‘ CAUSERIE.’ 

A large and interested audience gathered at Bechstein }j 
on December 4, to hear Mr. Hermann Klein’s ‘ aftern 
causerie’ on the Method of Manuel Garcia, with espeg 
reference to the so-called ‘stroke of the glottis.’ Thorong, 
misunderstood during the lifetime of its famous origina 
this term has continued since his death to give rise moreg 
more to laboured and futile discussion, besides, we fex 
growing measure of harmful misuse on the part of 
teachers and students of the vocal art. The fact is, 
Mr. Klein took early occasion to point out, that the Fr 
word coup was never meant to convey the sense imparted 
it by the words ‘stroke’ or ‘shock,’ which Garcia's § 
English translator employed. Or, admitting either wor 
be scientifically accurate, it was so employed purely x 
technical definition of a physiological factor in the a¢ 
phonation, as ascertained through Garcia’s invention of 
laryngoscope, and certainly never intended to be conv 
into a specific device—whether in its normal or in 
exaggerated form—for procuring the clean attack of a wa 
sound. As the lecturer plainly demonstrated in his 
| singing voice, the ‘coup de la glotte’ might be there 
| theory, but in actual practice it was not a thing to be fel 
cognized by the student, much less heard by the listene 
the shape of a palpable and noisy attack. 

At the same time, Mr. Klein naturally regarded it as 
duty to clear away the wrong interpretation put y 
| Manuel Garcia’s suggestion (‘ Hints on Singing,’ page 
that a ‘slight cough’ may be used to ascertain the w 
| abouts of the glottic lips. He said he had failed to un 
| stand how the writer of the article on ‘ Singing’ in ‘ Grow 
| Dictionary ’ could possibly have arrived at the conclusion t 
| this was meant to imply that Garcia had ‘ insisted upon w 
| he himself described as a “‘ very slight cough ” before a ne 
| in order to secure a distinct attack upon it.’ An illustrat 
| of what would be the result of such a mode of attacks 
given by Mr. Klein, and made the impossibility of 
idea sufficiently manifest. Obviously, the coughing 2 
was intended merely to aid the student to locate the presey 
and position of the glottis. On the other hand, the ‘stro: 
(if there be no better English word for it) was simply 
ierm applied to the initial explosion following upon 
release of the air compressed beneath the lips of the gle 
(or vocal cords), thus starting the first of the waves at 
actual pitch required for the note. The control of | 
imperceptible action yielded the perfect attack. 

Most eloquent, perhaps, of all the arguments brow 
forward by Mr. Klein was his statement that Garcia } 





| never, either at the outset or at any time during his 
| years’ period of study, taught him the use of the ‘coup de 


glotte.’ He sang a few bars of * Dalla sua pace’ int 
different ways to show how Garcia made him employ 
proper attack, instead of the insidious slur up to the note 
the phrasing of a difficult passage. A rendering such as 
would have been quite impossible had the singer } 
trained to approach a tone with the kind of click adop 
by certain teachers, and unfairly caricatured twenty years q 
by a famous baritone in the presence of Manuel Gar 
himself. To show what the latter thought of this exhibiti 
some hit 
unpubiished comments written to him by his master at! 
time, and both these and his reproduction of the caricatw 
proved clearly enough how sadly the master’s words 
been misconstrued. 

In the course of his ‘ Causerie’ the speaker also quot 
extracts from the ‘Observations on the Human Voit 
submitted by Garcia to the Royal Society on March 22, 185 
wherein the word ‘shock’ or ‘stroke’ is first employed! 
a translation of the French coup. This purely scientl 
paper demonstrates the trend of the author’s mind and 8 


Simple in heart and true he | absolute freshness of his discovery in the following descrip® 


of the glottic action in singing : 

‘ The ligaments of the glottis . . . present a resistance! 
the air. As soon as the air has accumulated sufficiently, 
parts these folds and produces an explosion. But at ® 
same instant, by virtue of their elasticity and the press 
from below being relieved, they meet again to give rise to 
fresh explosion. A series of these compressions 
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Luke xi. 9, 10. 


LONDON : 


SopRANO. 


Ask, and it shall be given unto pou. 


SHORT ANTHEM. 


Composed by THomas Apams 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep; New York: THE H. W. GRAY ( O., SoLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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— 
spansions, and of explosions occasioned by the expansive 
force of the air and the reaction of the glottis, produce the 


yoice. 

This definition is highly interesting, as having been 
entirely new at the time it was put forward ; but it must in 
mimess be admitted that, because the first of these 
explosions’ was described as a ‘coup de la glotte,’ there is 
9 just reason for assuming that its eminent discoverer 
equired all singers to employ it as an artificial aid to the 
ommencement of a vocal sound. The fact that he did not 
Ho so in the case of his own pupils was abundantly proved on 

is occasion. Mr. Klein cited the names of some of the 
most celebrated among them, including Jenny Lind, Pauline 
jardot Garcia, Stockhausen, Mathilde Marchesi, Antoinette 
terling, and last, but not least, Sir Charles Santley, who 
howed his sympathy with the purpose of the ‘ Causerie’ by 
ttending it in person and subsequently congratulating 

{r. Klein upon his successful fulfilment of his task. 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR AT TURIN. 


In our November number (p. 729) we gave some account 
bf the two concerts given at the Turin Exhibition on 
tober 18 and 20, under Sir Edward Elgar. Below we 
ive translations of some of the notices that appeared in 
ne Italian newspapers. They are not wanting in enthusiasm 
d an elegant opulence of language. 
‘Similar to a painter’s palette, vibrating with luminosity, 
ich in the most vivid and varied colours, harmonizing 
gether ina gorgeous and sumptuous concord of tints and 
mexpected effects, the inspiration which we had already 
imired,—and admired again yesterday in the Symphonic 
ariations and in the Introduction and Allegro for quartet 
d strings, —appeared veiled with a tinge of melancholy in 
¢ two works which formed the salient features of the 
oveltiesin this twenty-ninth concert, dedicated almost entirely 
the music of Sir Edward Elgar. But—apart from the 
egiac sentiment with which the Larghetto from the second 
ymphony and the Overture to the Cantata ‘‘ The 
Dream of Gerontius ”—the nobility of the ideas, the mastery 
form, the certainty of development, the expressiveness of 
e orchestral language, the clearness and directness of the 
mposition, asserted themselves in so serenely dominating 
manner as to induce us to inquire of ourselves how it was 
ossible that a composer such as Edward Elgar could be | 
p little known amongst us, and how, among the many 
lustrious orchestral conductors whom Turin welcomed from 
be day that the orchestral concerts became her pride, but 
w had thought of revealing to us some work of the English 
bmposer. 
‘A breath of sadness invests both works, the Larghetto 
nd the ‘* Dream of Gerontius,” and this sadness dilates and 
fuses itself through every bar in similar language. 
elancholy, shadowed with a sense of mournful, restrained 
ignation, which beats with no rebellious impulses, which | 
ither shudders nor screams. Something austere, and almost | 
sthetic, characterizes the two works in equal measure. By 
grees the mist which envelops them is dispersed by the 
hpetuous breath of a broad, serene melody, almost like a 
yun, which, in the name of faith, opens a door to hope. 
d then the ring of the brass ; and then, in unexpected 
d fleeting serenity, the vibrant notes of the harps glitter 
¢ stars. Later, the dull beats of the timpani recall our 
joughts to sadness, and then hope rises once again and sings 
ew in our hearts.’—Za Stampa, October 21. 
‘More than the exceptional conductor, we admired in him 
texceptional composer. He leaves a profound impression 
our souls, both by his lofty, severe and impassioned 
spirations, as well as by the elect qualities which | 
aracterize all his music—music with him so elegant, so 
ughtful, and so personal an art. 
‘Now that we have heard many of his compositions, we 
table and feel it a duty to proclaim him a symphonist of 
d first class. This we felt was confirmed yesterday, as | 
lin the Variations, already noticed, as in the Larghetto | 
the second Symphony, and in the Introduction and 
legro for strings. 
‘It was easily understood, therefore, that the warm and | 
tumous applause which resounded through the well-filled | 





| In 


hall at the end of each episode of the programme proclaimed 
clearly to Sir Edward Elgar the high esteem in which he is 
held by the public of Turin, before whom he was willing 
and able to exhibit the noblest art-work in these two 
memorable concerts.’—Za Gaszetta del Popolo, October 21. 


FOLK-DANCE MOVEMENT. 
A NEW SOCIETY. 

A meeting was held at St. Andrew’s Hall, on December 6, 
with Mrs. T. Lennox Gilmour in the chair, to form a Folk- 
dance Club, having its headquarters in London, with the 
object of preserving and promoting the practice of English 
folk-dances in their true traditional form. The resolution 
that the club be established was moved by Mr. Cecil J. 
Sharp, who emphasised the artistic and educational side 
of the movement. He said the process of transferring the 
people’s art to another class, many of whom held a different 
point of view, was fraught with danger on every side from 
those who were not attached to the pnre ideal of folk-dance 
in its traditional form, and that for this reason there was 
a demand for an organized Society that should embody this 
ideal. Lady Gomme seconded the resolution, and Mr. 
Richard Whiteing, Dr. Scott Keltie, Mr. Hercy Denman 
and Mrs. Arthur Sidgwick spoke on subsidiary resolutions. 
The committee appointed to carry on the work of the 
Society until the first general meeting at Stratford-on-Avon 
Summer School consists of Lady Gomme, Mrs. Arthur 
Sidgwick, Miss Maud Karpeles, Mr. A. D. Flower, Mr. 
Hercy Denman, Dr. R. Vaughan Williams, Mr. Cecil 
J. Sharp, Mr. Perceval Lucas, Mr. G. J. Wilkinson, and 
Miss Helen Karpeles (Hon. Sec.). 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 

The necessary number of entries having been received, 
it was decided to hold the projected Winter session, 
commencing on December 28. 


THE 


ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
* KONIGSKINDER.’ 

Before coming toits appointed close on Decemberg the brief 
Winter season carried on by the Grand Syndicate at the Royal 
Opera, Covent Garden, made a bid for glory by producing 
Herr Humperdinck’s ‘ Konigskinder.” The opera proved 
to be a striking example of the unwisdom of endeavouring to 
develop and expand matter that has already done service. 
its dramatic form as ‘The Children of the King’ 
the story was provided with incidental music by Herr 
Humperdinck when performed at the Royal Court Theatre 
some yearsago. Other composers appeared in a like capacity, 
but they have wisely not attempted any expansion of the ideas 
then expressed. Herr Humperdinck has thought otherwise, 
and has devised a long and not particularly interesting grand 
opera on the subject. It was duly presented to the world 
(in England) on December 2. The world, however, did not 
seem particularly pleased at the gift. It was very nicely 
packed up. The scenery was a triumph of the scene-painter’s 
art, and of its special representative on this occasion, Mr. 
Harry Brooke. Live geese comported themselves in knowing 
fashion, and the snow was very real. The last factor seemed to 
have a chilling effect upon the audience. ‘The story is frankly 
dismal. There may be symbolism, but whatever interpretation 
is put upon it, it does not make matters any livelier. The 
King’s Son is clearly an individual of Socialistic views. In 
his wanderings he meets with the Goose Girl, who is attracted 
to him as a man and not as a manifestation. They 
decide to run away, but the girl is restrained by the 
inflvence of the Witch in whose clutches she is. The King’s 
Son is naturally discredited when he proclaims himself as 
ruler, and the couple—the Goose Girl having nullified the 
spell—wander forth to die miserably in the snow, after 
having behaved themselves like children, and in execution 
of Herr Humperdinck’s music, having sung like two 
exponents of the grandest of grand opera. There are points 
of charm in the score, for the composer never fails to be 
melodious even at someone else’s expense. But its style, 
which is that of modern opera, is far too heavy for the story, 


| and the final duet in the snow eclipses everything else and 


ultimately eclipsed the opera. Fraulein Gura-Hummel and 
Herr Otto Wolf, both new-comers, were the children, and the 
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er characters were taken by Herr Fénss, Herr Bechstein, MR. W. H. BELL. 
endorff, and Herr Hofbauer, the last a recruit to NEW APPOINTMENT AT CAPE TOWN. 
The only really childish part—that of the 
’ was most prettily sung by Miss 
mducted, but made no endeavour 
he opera was played twice. For the 
gramme of the last stage of the season 
’s * Tannhauser,’ and the Russian Ballet, 
the day gave Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Le 
(yer s,’ and introduced to best member, 


We are glad to announce the appointment of Mr. W 
Bell, F.R.A.M., Professor at the Royal Academy of M 
to the Principalship of the South African College of Mz 


years, and recently, through the aid granted by the ( 
Colony Department of Education, has found itself > 
position to appoint a fully-qualified professional Prine 


Kchessinska. | Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Sir Hubert Parry, Mr. Qy 





selection committee, and after inquiry they unanima 
THE LONDON CHORAL SOCIETY. | agreed to choose Mr. W. H. Bell, who has had a distinguig 
career at the Royal Academy of Music. 


first concert of the season, given by this energetic . . 
- ; a Mr. William Henry Bell was born at St. Albans 


it Queen’s Hall on December 6, the programme | 


entirely of three new choral works | is he | hori St a 
. ~ ist . » > °C . ~ ar ¢ ol. Al 
It says much for the courage of this Society that | '™Struc tion, and later he became a chorister a 


° ° ° . Ss > > » G Sc 4 7 
the works brought forward, whatever their artistic | C@thedral. In 1889 he heard that the Goss cholarship 
Mr. Charlton | the Academy was vacant. Organ-playing was one of 
| chief requirements; but Bell was not an- organist. 
daunted, he practised seven hours a day for a fortnig 


value, were not calculated to draw audiences. 
Speer’s cantata ‘ The Soul of Perceval,’ for soli, chorus and | 
orchestra, has high endeavour and some real merit, but it | 
seems to lack the needful imagination and the treatment is | 
10 sombre. A second work was Mrs. Margaret Meredith’s 
setting of Kipling’s Recessional, for chorus, organ and brass. 
rhe task of musically illustrating this dignified and thrilling 
poem is one that demands the highest power. If it cannot 
be said that Mrs. Meredith has wholly succeeded, at least it 
; possible ognise the restraint and occasional breadth | 
f her style. Ther no striving for commonplace effect. | 
The setting of the well-known refrain, ‘Lest we forget,’ | 
urcely realised the ominous mood of the poetic idea. 
By far the most interesting feature of the concert was the | 
first public performance of Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s new 
cantata, ‘A tale of Old Japan,’ in which the composer 
returns to the style which, thirteen years ago, suddenly made 
of the most popular choral composers of the day. 

of the performance of the new work fully justified 

if its popular merits given in a recent number of 

j The poem, which is by Mr. Alfred 

skilful composer every chance, and, 

) intelligible, if a well-worn story—one 

The music bubbles forth with amazing 

ty of rhythm is a constant feature, and the 

ne easily followed by ordinary listeners. 

who conducted throughout the concert, 

an excellent interpretation, although 

e by having only one rehearsal with 

; the London Symphony Orchestra was th« 

orchestral parts, which are full of interest 

risk of failure was lessened. The choir was 

dition and sang the new work with much 

1e. The chorus ‘ Peonies, peonies,’ 

another success was the section 

is filled with music,’ which is 

concerted with a sopran . The soloists were Miss Leah 
Felissa, Miss Effie Martyn, Mr. Maurice D’Oisly and | 
Mr. Daltor aker. It may be hoped that the Society | 
ll think it worth while to repeat the performance at an 
early date. Mr. Coleridge-Taylor, who was present, was 


and won the scholarship. At the Academy he came 
} 
h applause by the audience. 


the influence of Dr. Steggall (organ), Mr. Alfred B 
(violin), Mr. Alfred Izard (pianoforte), and notably of } 
aerate; | Frederick Corder (composition). His creative {ac 
ROVAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. develope d rapidly ‘A Prologue to Chaucer’s Canter 
| Tales’ for orchestra was produced by August Mann 
Creative talent was in the ascendant when the students of | April 30, 1898, at the Crystal Palace. All Mr. 3 
this institution gave an orchestral concert at Queen’s Hall, on | compositions are distinguished by imagination and poe 
er 13, under the direction of Sir Alexander | and they are very far from being ‘academic’ in the sens 
ie. A Concert-piece for pianoforte and orchestra by | which this word is often misused. A list of Mr. b 

Phyllis Norman Parker, two songs by Miss Alma | compositions (taken from the new ‘ Grove’) is given bel 
, a Romance by Mr. Percy Bowie, and a Miniature On December 15, a number of Mr. Bell’s Academy fri 

uite ‘From a summer garden,’ by Mr. Morton| gave him a farewell dinner at Pagani’s Restaurant. 
nson, were a collection of earnest efforts that realised | occasion was a very pleasant one, even though it was clos 
standard in every direction. by the feeling that many present were for a time losing ¢ 
following awards have been made :—The R. A. M. | touch with a valued comrade. Sir Alexander Mack 
Club pri (violoncello playing) to Ambrose Gaunilett | presided. Excellent speeches were made by the Chair 
(London); the Sainton-Dolby prize (sopranos) to Phoebe} Mr. William Wallace, Mr. Frederick Corder (who § 
Cooke (London) ; the Rutson Memorial prizes to Lilian G. | very highly of Mr. Bell’s qualifications), Mr. Oscar Benng 

Rickard, contralto (Swansea), and Percy Heming, bass | Mr McEwen, and Mr. Bell. 

(Bristol). The Sainton Violin scholarship held by Master! The new Principal may be sure that his career in S 
Willie Davies has been extended for one year. Africa will be sedulously and sympathetically watched bj 


received with muc 





Cape Town. This College has been in existence about 


Beringer, and Dr. McNaught, were asked to becom 
| db y 


by British | August 20, 1873. His father gave him his first mo 
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yndon colleagues. If his capacity for making firm 

endships here is any guide, he should soon attach himself 

mngly to his new circle. 
COMPOSITIONS. 

. Eight songs from Herrick’s ‘ Hesperides.’ ; 
Symphonic poems from Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales 
“Prelude ; The Pardoner’s Tale ; The Frere’s Tale. 

_ ‘Hawke.’ Ballad for chorus and orchestra. 
. Symphony in C minor, ‘ Walt Whitman.’ 
Symphonic prelude, ‘A song in the 

“(Gloucester Festival, 1907). 
. Tone-pictures for orchestra, ‘ Mother Carey’: Outward 
bound ; In the night watches ; In the foc’stle. 
. String quartet No. 1, in D minor. 
. ‘The call of the sea.’ s. solo, chorus, and orchestra. 
. Six love lyrics. For baritone or contralto. 
. Five Monologues from Walt Whitman’s ‘Songs of the 
last passage.’ 
. Orchestral Prelude, ‘ The passing of Wenonah.’ 
. ‘Arabesque’ and ‘Cantilena.’ For violin and pianoforte. 
. ‘Epithalamion.’ Orchestral serenade. 
. String quartet No. 2, in G minor. 
. Sonata for viola and pianoforte. 
. Symphonic poem, ‘ Love among the ruins.’ 
. ‘Ballad of the bird bride,’ for baritone and orchestra. 
Music for the St. Alban’s Pageant, June, 1907. 
. Five songs from Meredith’s ‘ Bhanavar the Beautiful, 
for soprano, pianoforte, and viola. 
Symphonic poem, * The Shepherd.’ 
as ‘ Phantasy-Prelude.’ 
. Music to Ben Jonson’s masque, ‘ A vision of delight.’ 
. Prelude to ‘Agamemnon’ of Aéschylus. 
. Two Mood-pictures for orchestra. 
Arcadian Suite for orchestra. 
. Suite of five little English dances for small orchestra. 
Symphony in F, ‘ The open road.’ 
‘The Baron of Brackley,’ for chorus and orchestra. 
An opera, ‘ Life’s Measure,’ is as yet incomplete (1910). 
Music for Pageant, 1911. 


morning. 


Revised and played 


TRINITY COLLEGE MUSIC. 

The students’ choir, which is ably trained by 
. Pringuer, gave a performance of Coleridge-Taylor’s 
jawatha’s Wedding-feast’ at the College on 
prember 21. Accompaniment was supplied by four 
plinists, pianist (Mr. Blazey), and organist (Mr. Harry 
ay). Mr. Eric Cooper sang the tenor solo. An equal 
te of efficiency was revealed in the playing of the orchestra 
Queen’s Hall on December 16, under the direction of 

Wilhelm Sachse. Two movements from Goetz’s 
phony in F were interesting to hear. 


OF 


so 








London Concerts. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY, 
ullivan’s ‘The Golden Legend’ was_ impressively 
formed by this Society at the Albert Hall on December 7, 
er Sir Frederick Bridge’s direction, and the music and 
ging abundant pleasure to a large audience. 
mirable interpretations of the solos were given by Miss 
ee Wilna, Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. Lloyd Chandos, Mr. 
t Foster, and Mr. Graham Smart. ; 


gave 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

he two most recent concerts of this Society, though of 
bsiderable interest, were of the nature of a calm b 
Centenary storm. Sir Charles Stanford made a welcome 
appearance as conductor, on November 23, and gave an 
ractive reading of Dvordk’s fourth Symphony. At the 
€ concert Mr. Robert Radford sang, and little Sigmund 
uermann made his débiit in Brahms’s Violin concerto. 
December 5, M. Safonoff conducted, and gave a reading 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Symphonie Pathétique’ that did not 
mm all the expected brilliance. Beethoven’s fourth 
phony was played by Madame Fanny Davies, and 

me Lillian Blauvelt sang. 
D “ 


before | 


QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 

An admirable performance of Brahms’s second Symphony 
was the outstanding feature of the Symphony concert given 
under Sir Henry Wood’s direction on December 2. The 
new works by Sibelius that were introduced—a ‘Canzonetta’ 
and ‘ Valse Romantique "—were delicately scored and mildly 
fanciful, but not otherwise interesting. Mr. Percy Grainger 
gave his familiar reading of Grieg’s Pianoforte concerto, and 

| Madame Lilian Blauvelt sang Mozart. Mr. Robert Newman’s 


annual concert, which took place on November 27, again 
wrought a large audience to hear a Wagner programme. 


NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

Master Louis Godowski, whose age is eleven, played 
| Mendelssohn’s Violin concerto at Queen’s Hall on December 
| 14, accompanied by the New Symphony Orchestra, under 

Mr. Landon Ronald. The remainder of the programme 
was devoted to Wagner excerpts, which Mr. Ronald inter- 
| preted with admirable effect. The vocal numbers were 
| sung by Mr. Charles W. Clark. 


| An excellent concert was provided by the orchestra of the 
| Guildhall School of Music at Queen’s Hall on November 24, 
|under the direction of Mr. Landon Ronald. Haydn’s 
Symphony in B flat was admirably interpreted. The 
soloists were Miss Winnie Brown (soprano) and Miss Vera 


>| Wise (pianist). 


A sensation was created by the outstanding ability as a 
|conductor displayed by Herr Fritz Steinbach at Queen’s 
Hall on December 9, when Mr. Backhaus gave a concert 
with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. The feature of the 
occasion was a great performance of Brahms’s _ first 
Symphony. The pianist played Beethoven’s ‘ Emperor’ 
Concerto. 


AMATEUR ORCHESTRAS. 


The Stock Exchange Orchestral Society, now conducted 
by Mr. S. Coleridge-Taylor, gave their eighty-first concert at 
Queen’s Hall on December 7. Grieg’s ‘ Lyrische suite’ 
(Op. 54), Schubert’s ‘ Rosamunde’ overture, and the rather 
ineffective orchestral arrangement of Rachmaninoff’s Prelude, 
were in the programme. The male-voice choir sang under 
the direction of Mr. Munro Davison, and Miss Irene Scharrer 
played Saint-Saéns’s G minor Pianoforte concerto. 

An exceptionally entertaining programme of light music 
was chosen by the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society for the 
smoking concert at (ueen’s Hall, on December 13. It 
contained Berlioz’s ‘Carneval Romain’ overture, Heérold’s 
‘Zampa’ overture, Saint-Saéns’s ‘ Algerian suite,’ Gillet’s 
‘ Passepied,’ the minuet from Mozart’s E flat Symphony, 
Sibelius’s ‘ Valse triste,’ and Weber’s ‘Invitation a la valse.’ 
Mr. Arthur W. Payne conducted, and songs were given by 
Miss Carrie Tubb and Mr. Dalton Baker. 

Two movements from Sir Frederic Cowen’s ‘Scandi- 
navian’ Symphony formed the centre of interest when the 
Strolling Players gave their concert at Queen’s Hall on 
December 14, and they made very pleasant hearing. A 
setting of Portia’s speech, ‘ The quality of mercy,’ by Miss 
Dolores Grenfell, was sung by Miss Alys Bateman, and 
Mr. Aldo Antonietti played Bruch’s G minor Violin concerto. 


CHAMBER CONCERTS. 

The St. Petersburg Quartet gave further concerts at 
Bechstein Hall on November 20 and 27, and played works 
by Tanéi¢w, Winkler, and Gliére in their inimitable style. 
Gliére was represented by a wonderfully picturesque Quartet 
in G minor, Op. 20. 
| Mr. Percy Grainger has played a prominent part in recent 
| concerts of the Classical Concert Society. On November 22 
| he took part in Fauré’s C minor Pianoforte quartet, and 
| played, emong other solos, his arrangement of ‘The Sussex 

mummer’s Christmas carol.’ On November 29, he was 
associated with the Motto Quartet and Dr. Henschel. A 
Schubert programme was given on December 6, with the 
Quintet in C (Op. 163) as the chief work. On December 
13, a Bach programme was carried out by Mr. D. F. Tovey, 
Mr. Percy Such and Mr. G. A. Walter (vocalist), with the 
j aid of string and wind players. 
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Mr. Arthur Hinton’s Pianoforte quintet in G minor, one | interesting recitals were those of Miss Mania Segue 
of the best examples of English chamber music, was played |(/Zolian Hall, December 2), Miss Katherine Goodg, 
by Miss Katherine Goodson and the Wessely (Quartet at} (Bechstein Hall, December 5), Mr. John Powell (Queg 
Bechstein Hall, on November 22. Hall, December 6), Madame Rose Koenig (Wa . 

The London Trio (with Mr. Patterson Parker in the place | transcriptions, Leighton House, December 7), \y 
of Mr. Whitehouse, who was indisposed) added the G minor | Arthur Newstead and Miss Clara Blackburn ( Bechstein Hj 
Quartet, at Zolian Hall, on November 27, to the list of |} December 11), Miss Mary Cracroft (Zolian Hall, Decem} 
, Brahms’s works that they have interpreted. 11), Miss Tina Lerner (Zolian Hall, December 14), \, 

Messrs. Amédée and Maurice Keuchsel were introduced to | Nino Rossi (Bechstein Hall, December 14), Mr. Otto Dreg 
the London public as both executants and composers at the | (Steinway Hall, December 14). 
concert of the Société des Concerts Francais, given at 
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Bechstein Hall on November 29. They were represented OTHER CONCERTS AND RECITALS. Pianofor' 
respectively by a Pianoforte quartet and by a String trio, Miss Isabel Hirschfeld (pianist) and Miss Helen Gong cobrino. 
as well as other works. (violinist) gave a refined reading of Strauss’s Sonata in E& 


A stirr 
the Alex: 
Mr. Alle 
Samuel I 
he solois 






The Broadwood concert given at Zolian Hall on|at Steinway Hall on November 21. On the following & 
November 30 was of particular interest, as it was in effecta | Miss Adela Hamaton (pianist) and Miss Muriel Picky 
recital by Madame Carrefio, who played Beethoven’ E flat | (violinist) gave an interesting recital. Vitali’s ‘ Chacony 
Sonata (Op. 31) and pieces by Chopin and others. Songs} was well played by Miss Marion Jay at Zolian Hall 
were given by Mr. Bertram Binyon. Members of the | November 22; at the same hall, on November 23, Mr. Fé 





























Hamilton Harty Sextet and Mrs. Elsie Swinton supplied the | Salmond (violoncellist) and Madame Norman Salmo The fi 
programme on December 14. A Quintet for pianoforte | played sonatas by Brahms, Haydn, and Grieg. performec 
and wind instruments, by Fritz Volbach, proved highly} The ‘Thursday Twelve-o’clocks’ were continued gifLincoln’s 
attractive. November 23 and December 7 at Eolian Hall, and provider. Regit 





Concerts were given by the London String Quartet at]a reading of Schumann’s ‘ Etudes Symphoniques’ by MgmgBorwell a 
Bechstein Hall, on December 7 and 19, and on both} Mathilde Verne, lieder singing by Herr von Warlich, « The So 
occasions Mr. Max Pauer joined the string players in| violoncello playing by Mr. Felix Salmond. La atahle 

Miss Eva Digby O'Neill gave some excellent recitation@i.. Hamil 

Steinway Hall on November 25, and the musical additi of the seri 
to her programme included songs given by Mr. Albert Garg 
r — . , At the ‘Concert Intime,’ given by M. Zacharewitsch 

Dr. R. Vaughan Williams’s five ‘ Mystical songs’ produced | , . . ; NA : . « 

om — = : = ; 5s November 25, César Franck’s Sonata : 

at the Three Choirs Festival, were prominent in the list of his studio, on No — Be C ne t linist’s , ate 
English songs upon which Mr. J. Campbell McInnes seme clever compositions Som the vilauts oun p 

: a . ge oe . dpe an interesti rogramme. 
empleyed his musicianship and refined vocal powers at | formed part of an interesting p ost — 
Eolian Hall on November 21. He gave a further recital | rhe unique form of entertainment evolved by Miss Nei 
oa D ‘ ml . 6 Mr > tenes gave oneal at | Chapman out of ancient dances and music was a 
O ece x . \ . , “ ec gave 3s Cita a eae " - » er ane ee sy —— 
Queen’s (small) Hall on November 23; on the same | Provided on November 25, at University College, 
ag ye 4 Ww ih - hg ie hesushe the assistance of the Chaplin Trio and String Quang 
os My he — tea sat Me aay mt &" | Miss K. Chaplin, Miss Flora Mann, and Miss Lilian Beg 














Pianoforte quintets. 









VOCAL RECITALS, 
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forward S rs ‘Fuge’ z or new unfamiliar song . : ; 
orward reese "s ; eal und other ne arr ™ + age 5°| Herr Lennart von Zweygberg (violoncellist) and Hegmmaken by ! 
In ar§r x smelly re ng wramme. is Sl { as y . . ~ . 5 

. ee ns oe ‘ Si" “4S: | Tohan Wysman (pianist) were heard together in BrahmgijAlfred He 


as usual, exceptionally fine. | F minor Sonata at Zolian Hall on November 28. 
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Bechstein Hall was occupied by three lieder singers of | : : . . ae ; 
- a : : ‘ ‘ : a | A Fantasia by Joseph Suk (of the Bohemian Quartet) The enix 
outstanding merit—Miss Gerhardt, Madame Julia Culp and | : F 
ET : . . ps ‘ %. played by that admirable violinist, Mr. Carl Flesch, @iprchestral 
Miss E. K. Lissman—on November 25, December 3 and 7|/) 7 Hall Sanemsten 26 Miss Madeline Ty 
respectively. Each has an individual style that leaves es a SS eo See © il Meta? in 
nothing to be desived . | (violinist) and Miss Muriel Price (vocalist) gave a recital @ipardner w; 
nothing to de des a. r= t . 
Tn , Steinway H:z November 29. “eee 
With undiminished zeal on the behalf of the great unheard, | * "Vietan eb gman es ~ Mile. Armida Senaim da Forres 
Miss Marie Altona brought forward over twenty new songs | B be ae nal ~ F <- ur - aunt fon . Mr The conc 
at Steinway Hall, on November 29. An Armenian singer, | VOC7St, **a" on owe nel re ppropriatel 
M. Chah-Mouradian, connected with the Paris Opéra made | Antonietti at ®olian Hall, on December 6. Mrs. He rstal P; le 
his frst pon - oda in London, at teh onan, Hall _— Tremlett and Miss Ethel Nettleship (pianist and violoncel got a ‘ 
heer ~ PI : Miss Lily Coons forth oteitend « tom = all. | played Chopin’s much-neglected Sonata at olian Hall gi» an “ 
ae “x : ; § *"| December I. A joint recital was given by Miss Bea edgcock’s 
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sritis g : x all « Jece “r 7. Solos - re < "ee 
British programme at -olian Hall mn December 7-5 olos | Dunn (pianist) and Mr. Spencer Dyke (violinist) at Bechs 
and duets were given by Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman-Griffith at | 
Bechstein Hall on December 4. Miss Ethel Wilkes gave a | all, on December ©. 
: a “st . cital at Stein 0g Hall = Menai with the |. .be high expectations aroused by the announcement t 
ne eee eee ee 0 S8€! Madame Carrefio and Mischa Elman would give a jt 
assistance of Mr. George Baker and others. Other recitals | : e 2 . - i 
F . : recital at Queen’s Hall on December I were not disappoint 
were those of Miss Julia Hostater (Bechstein Hall, a . tent i ceal te 6 Maateda” Te 
, : : : + )3 Mr Vernon Warner played Franck’s ‘ Prelude, Cha 
December 8), Madame Jennie Norelli (/Zolian Hall, | . ; oe es? om ‘ Rah ennai” 
December 11), Mr. Robert Maitland (Bechstein Hall | and Fugue,’ and Miss Bessie Tyas sang the ‘ Mad scene’ fr 
ce ye obe F F »chste g 4 “ . er ° 
Tene - — Poernr en . | * Lucia di Lammermoor’ at olian Hall on December. 
ee —_—_—_— | At the Barns-Phillips concert, given on December § 
Pag | Bechstein Hall, the most interesting things in a well-che 
Aree Sen list were Lekeu’s Violin sonata in G, played by Miss 
The most interesting pianoforte recitals that come under | and Mr. Percy Waller, and the bright singing of Miss Sy 
notice are those of M. Benno Moiseiwitsch (Bechstein Hall, | van Dyck. : ae: 
November 21), who exemplified at its best the impetuous] The three Misses Eyre played the pianoforte, violin 
younger school; Madame Carrefio (Queen’s Hall, November | violoncello well, and sang vocal trios still better, at Xa 
23), who showed the ‘grand’ style at its best ; and Mr. Max | Hall on December 9. 
Pauer (Bechstein Hall, December 4 and 16), who displayed | Six pupils of Professor Sevcik were brought befor 
the possibilities of a transcendent technique in conjunction | London audience at Queen’s Hall, on December 12,¢ 
with high intellectual powers. | concert given with the help of the Queen’s Hall Orche 
Duets for two pianofortes were performed by Mesdames | under their teacher’s conductorship. Concerto movemt 
Yolanda Méré and Lily Henkel at Steinway Hall on| were played by Mr. David Hochstein, Miss Rosa Ehrig 
November 22. Mr. Frederick Dawson made one of his rare | Miss Daisy Kennedy, Mr. Vladimir Resnikoff, Mr. F 
appearances in London, at Steinway Hall, on November 24. | Williams and Miss Nora Duesberg. It had also 
Recitals were given by Miss Vera Brock (Russian music, | arranged that each violinist would give a separate red 
Bechstein Hall) and Miss Hilda Saxe (olian Hall) on | The first of these, given by Miss Rosa Ehrlich, whose a 
November 29; by Miss Lydia Stace (Steinway Hall) and | only sixteen, took place at Bechstein Hall on December 
Mr. Herbert Fryer (Queen’s Hall) on November 30. Mr.|the second was given by Mr. Frank Williams 
Fryer was heard in Brahms’s B flat Concerto with the | December 15; the third by Miss Daisy Kennedy, pet 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under Mr. Oscar Eve. Other! the most promising pupil, on December 16. 
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Miss Elsie Hall (pianist) and Mr. Charles Draper} Miss Ethel Durden (a twelve-year-old pupil of Mr. Wilhelm 
(clarinetist) were heard together in two Brahms Sonatas at | E. Whitehouse) gave her first pianoforte recital at St. John’s 
Steinway Hall on December 15. Hall, Lewisham High Road, on December 6. Her marvellous 


Miss Jean Stirling MacKinlay—the English Yvette | execution and abnormal memory roused the enthusiasm of a 


Guilbert-—sang and acted with admirable skill and | large audience. 
expressiveness at the Little Theatre on November 30. Under Mr. Sidney Horton’s direction, the Woolwich 


oem Orchestral Society gave a concert on December 7 at the new 

The mixed-voice London Singverein, conducted by| Town Hall. Beethoven’s second Symphony and Rossini’s 

Mr. Otto Sondermann, gave a Mendelssohn concert at | overture, ‘Le barbier de Seville’ were the most important 

Bechstein Hall on December1. Excerpts from ‘ Lobgesang,’ | orchestral works. Songs were given by Miss Lucy France 
‘Die Walpurgisnacht,’ and ‘ Loreley’ were effectively sung. | and Mr. Herbert Heyner. 

Pianoforte accompaniment was, provided by Sefior Carlos The terminal concert of the Croydon Conservatoire of 

Sobrino. Music took place on December 8, and provided an excellent 

A stirring performance of ‘ Israel in Egypt’ was given by | musical entertainment. The string orchestra played Grieg’s 

“ihe Alexandra Palace Choral Society on December 2, under | é Hoiberg suite, a Serenade by H. Hofmann, a Bach Suite 

Mr. Allen Gill’s guidance. Miss Amy Simpson, Miss Nina with Mr. R. E. Caffyn as flautist, and the accompaniment 


Samuel Rose, Miss Alice Lakin and Mr. Wilbur Reed were | for Miss Irene Peckam (pianist) in concerto movements by 
r | Mozart. Miss Violet Miller sang, Miss Elaine P. Castle- 


Smith played the violin, and Mr. W. H. Reed conducted. 
The spirit of enterprise that seems to have entered into the 





he soloists. 

The first three parts of Elgar’s ‘The Kingdom’ were 
> ith organ accompaniment, in the chapel of er . , - . 

performed, Ww S ° ! * ~ , >< > » Saciety “ " 

inued diLincoln’s Inn on December 3, under the direction of | #Uvities of the Dulwich Philharmonic Society with the 


Mr. Reginald Steggall. Solos were taken by Mr. Montague | appointment of Mr. Julius Harrison as conductor, found 
Sand Mr. Charles Ellison : =" | expression on December 9 in excellent performances of 
DO! € a . « : 4 ° 


|of Elgar’s ‘King Olaf’ and Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Symphonie 


Salma 








rlich, ai The South Place Sunday Chamber Concerts continue their | Pathétique.’ Miss Leah Felissa, Mr. Alfred Heather, and 
— admirable course. The concert given on December 17, when | Mr, John Prout were the soloists of the occasion. 

— —— Harty Sextet took part, was the six hundredth At the concert given by the Royal School for the Indigent 
art Goo u the S€ries. Blind, Leatherhead, on December 9, the pri gramme included 
~witsch the following part-songs: ‘ Oft in the stilly night (arr. 
mete @ J. Hullah); ‘The keel row’ (arr. T. Dunhill); ‘ Weary 


Suburban Concerts. | wind of the west’ (Elgar); ‘ Morning song of praise’ (Max 
>. Roddie) ; 


Bruch): ‘Wi’ a hundred pipers’ (arr. W. S. 
— | ‘Come, flit around’ (Weckerlin) ; and a scene from ‘ Faust’ 


‘Judas Maccabceus’ was performed with notable success | (Berlioz). 

pt the Great Central Hall on November 23, by the} St. Peter’s Choral Society, Brockley, gave a well-attended 
Bermondsey Settlement Choral and Orchestral Union, under | and successful performance of Elgar's ‘Caractacus’ at 
he guidance of Dr. J. E. Borland. The solo parts were! St. Peter’s Hall on December 12, with the support of a 
ken by Miss Jenny Taggart, Miss Gertrude Wood, Mr. | professional orchestra under the leadership of Mr. G. Wilby. 
Alfred Heather and Mr. Joseph Farrington, and Mr. ; Dr. C. J. Frost conducted, and secured a spirited and 
i. Stanley Roper was at the organ. | expressive reading of the choral music. The solo portions 
The spirited and deserving People’s Palace Choral and | Were entrusted to Miss Winifred Marwood, Mr. William 

r g g ak é é = “ aa wie . ice 
tchestral Society, conducted by Mr. Frank Idle, gave Maxwell, Mr. Montague Borwell and Mr. Dan Price. 
lijah’ in good style on November 25. Mr. Stewart | The West Ham Philharmonic Society gave their thirtieth 
ardner was Elijah, and his principal associates were Miss | concert at Stratford Town Hall on December 14, when Mr. 
; J. W. Ivimey conducted the performance of an interesting 
i eens voulen of Gasmneate * Mende Backend’ wes! programme. I he chief number _Was Mozcart’s * Jupiter 
~ ; se - .;.| Symphony, which was played by instalments. Miss Violet 
ppropriately chosen for the ‘ Bohemian’ night of the; 7 - th Sea, : 
ie ee oe | Oppenshaw and Mr. Peter Dawson sang. 
rystal Palace Choral and Orchestral Society on November | . . i ea 
s, and was admirably performed under Mr. W. W. | The Great Western Railway Musical Society (choral and 
ledgcock’s direction. © The solo singing of Miss Aones | Orchestral) opened their season on December 14 in the 
. s g Miss Agnes - 
brista, Miss Palgrave Turner, Miss Maud Clough, Mr. 


half-yearly meeting room, Paddington Station, with a 
lubert Eisdell, and Mr. Julien Henry added to the pleasure | splendid performance of Elgar’s ‘ King Olaf,’ and a selection 
fthe occasion. The Society will now turn its attention 


da Forrest, Miss Florence Taylor, and Mr. George Foxon. 


of orchestral and vocal music under the able direction 








_ Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ A tale of Old Tapan.” . wi | ~ Mr. “.— _ — Bt ner oe — 
appoini Atthe concert of the Edmonton All Saints’ Choral Society, | * BIWOOG, SEE. /UCKANGEL WCUSIEL ANG Dis. LAWSON FTCer. 
>, Chor ~ . the a Town “_ ee a a = — = = 
ee e Banner of St. George’ and MacCunn’s ‘ The Wreck o i ae emnees 

i n he Hesperus > were the chief works performed. Miscel- - pecan IN emenscncl ae 

mber Sqgpeneous items were provided by the orchestra. The , (FROM OUR SPEC IAL CORRESPONDEN r.) 
vell-choqgp'*ipals were Mr. Samuel Masters, Miss Marsden Owen, We have had the opportunity of hearing two new German 
Miss Ba d Miss M. C. Bell (reciter). - Miss Clara A. Sharpen} operas: ‘Der Bergsee’ (The lake of the mountain), by 
Miss Si yas the accompanist, Mr. H. W. Appleton the principal Bittner, represented at the Imperial Opera-house, and 
. “Poin, and Mr. B. J. Hates conducted. * Kuhreigen ’ (La rance des vaches), by Battka and composed 


violia On November 30, at the Cecil Hall, Ilford, Miss Olive by W. Kienzl, the author of ‘ Envangelimann.’ Bittner’s 

sgmouchin, a young pianist, made a highly successful débit in | music betrays his admiration for Wagner, which he often 

-'§ exacting programme that served to reveal promising | carries too far in the direction of strenuousness and noise. 
hnical and expressive powers. She is a medallist of the | Herr Walter, the wonderful conductor, did his best for the 
oyal Academy of Music. work, but he did not make it succeed. 
The Lewisham Choral Society—one of the oldest Kienzl’s opera had a much better reception, and I am 
d most firmly established suburban organizations—| perfectly sure that it will obtain an international vogue. 
augurated their twenty-first season with an excellent} Herr Dr. Richard Battka has taken the theme from 
erformance of ‘Hiawatha,’ under the direction of | Bartsch’s novel ‘ La petite Blanchefleur,’ and he has adapted 
Ht. Frank Idle, at the Blackheath Concert Hall on|it with the greatest intelligence and knowledge of the 
jovember 30. The singing of the choir attained a very|theatre. It is laid in Paris, at the end of Louis XVI.’s 
gh artistic standard, and gave evidence of the good] reign and at the beginning of the Revolution. Kienzl’s 
aining received at the hands of the conductor. The| music is admirable; in every act it reveals the dramatic 
companiments were played by a professional orchestra led | sense of the composer, and there are some very fine melodies. 
y Mr. George Wilby,and the soloists were Miss Carrie Tubb, | The performance was quite perfect, under the guidance of the 
t. Anderson Nicoll and Mr. Thorpe Bates. manager and director, Rainer Simons. 
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The concert season is now in progress and all the stars 
come to be applauded in Vienna. I cannot tell you about 
all the well-known names—Ysiye, Casals, Burmester, 
Backhaus, Rosenthal and many others—but I must tell you of 
a very great success of the Wiener Singakademie, which gave 
a first-rate performance of Mahler's second Symphony, 
conducted quite ‘perfectly by Herr Bruno Walter. The 
Philharmonic concerts are now conducted by Felix von 
Weingartner (whose absence from the conductor’s desk at 
the Imperial Opera-house is universally regretted). The 
last performance was a splendid one, with two posthumous 
works Dvorak, a Rhapsodie and a tragic Overture, 
and a new work by Heuberger,‘ Variations on a theme of 
Schubert.’ 

A new star in the singing heaven is Madame Tela Tsori, 


ol 


an Italian lady, who gave a ‘ Liederabend’ of old Italian 
songs. The new operette of Lehar, ‘ Eva,’ was a great 


success, and the author of the ‘ Merry Widow’ can well be 
proud of it. 
EISNER EISENHOF. 








Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 
BELFAST. 


The works selected for the concert given by the Phil- 
harmonic Society on December 1, were ‘ Everyman,’ by 
Dr. Walford Davies, and ‘ The wedding of Shon Maclean,’ 
by Hubert Bath. Neither had been heard in Belfast before, 
nor, we believe, in Ireland. Much patient and skilful work 
must have been bestowed on their preparation by Dr. Fred. 
Koeller and the Society’s conductor to secure so good an 
all-round performance. 

The artists engaged were Madame Laura Evans-Williams, 
Mr. Daniel Beddoe and Mr. Julien Henry. The large 
audience was so pleased with ‘Everyman’ that a most 
complimentary ovation greeted Dr. Koeller at its conclusion. 

This work was decidedly preferred to the other, although 
the cleverness of Mr. Bath’s work is undeniable. Probably 
a Belfast audience, with its Scottish affinities, was rather 
critical of what is after all only ‘imitation Scottish’ and 
somewhat on a par with the Irishman,’ which is 
considered a most affronting parody on the genuine native. 
The performance was on the whole very creditable, and 
proves that the Society is able to hold its own with many of 
its contemporaries elsewhere. 


7 stage 


BIRMINGHAM. 


The Royal Society of Artists’ musical matinées in connec- 
tion with the autumn exhibition of pictures terminated on 
December 9, the occasion being a memorable one, inasmuch 
as it w four hundredth concert given under Mr. Oscar 
Pollack’s direction, covering a period of twenty consecutive 
years. These matinées have been quite a musical institution 
of the city, and have been the means of introducing hundreds 
of vocalists and instrumentalists who otherwise would have 
lifficult to get a public hearing, many of whom have 
j 


1 





found it « 

since achieved notoriety in the musical profession. 

T Birmingham Festival Choral Society’s second 

subscription concert of the season was given in the Town 

Hall on November 23, under Dr. Sinclair’s able conductos- | 

ship, the whole programme being devoted to a concert- | 
1 of Wagner’s opera, ‘The Flying Dutchman.’ 


} 





recit It is | 
noteworthy that the late Dr. Swinnerton Heap first conducted 
al this work in 1899, seven months before 


a concert recital ol 
his untimely and sudden death. In certain quarters some | 
doubt has been expressed whether a performance of a work | 





should be given at all on a concert 
ure certainly some exceptions, and ‘ The 
ol for the excellent performance 


intended for 
platform, but there 
Flying Dutchman’ 





iS e, 





given of it—in spite of some shortcomings in the last Act, | 
where the choir somehow got astray—compensated for the 
absence of ic ¢ The cast of principals was 





completely 
(Senta), Miss Nuttall (Mary), Mr. Morgan Kingston 
(the Steersman and Erik), Mr. Herbert Brown (Daland), 


i} Luc 


satisfactory and comprised Miss Edith Evans | « 














and Mr. Frederic Austin (the Dutchman). The orchest,{/ —— 
so great a factor ina Wagnerian work, did well on the wha! the ‘St. | 
especially in the graphic overture. words wh 

The Birmingham Philharmonic Society’s third and fowl o¢ the p 
orchestral concerts were respectively given in the Town Hy Mr. Rich 


on November 22 and December 7, under the baton of \ 
Thomas Beecham. At the first of these the principal way 
performed was Beethoven’s Symphony No. 8, Op. 83. 
was by no means an ideal rendering, but still worse was tly 
first performance here of Elgar’s second Symphony, given 
December 6, which at once revealed insufficient rehearg) 
and a certain amount of carelessness in all details, and aby 
all a disregard of the score and its wonderful orchesty 
colouring. It was indeed a great pity that a work of » 
dimensions should have been attempted at all unless careft! 
prepared. The novelties introduced on these occasicy 
were Liszt’s symphonic poem ‘Orphée,’ and Frede 
Delius’s Pianoforte concerto in C minor, composed in 18, 
the soloist being Mr. Arthur Cooke. 

At the second Harrison concert of the current seris 
given on November 27, the New Symphony Orchesy, 
conducted by Mr. Landon Ronald, supplied the programs 
the chief work performed being Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Pathety 
symphony, of which a magnificent performance was give 
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indeed one of the best yet heard here since Dr. Hx oon 
Richter first introduced the Symphony to iocal judgment Dt nor) 
minor), 





1895. The vocalist was Madame Kirkby Lunn, whos 
with her customary charm. 

The Arthur Catterall String Quartet gave 
concert at Queen’s College on December 5 e 
heard in Mozart’s String quartet in E flat, No. 3, a 
Richard Strauss’s early Quartet in A major, Op. : 
It was a genuine pleasure to listen to such a_ perl 
ensemble—indeed, this Quartet is one of the v 
best organizations in the country. The vocalist was M 
Evelyn Wynne (a pupil of Dr. Theo. Lierhammer), ¢ 
artistic singer, gifted with a rich and sympathetic voice. 

The Midland Musical Society’s performance of ‘ Elijd 
attracted a crowded audience to the Town Hall 
December 4, conclusively proving that the masses love th 
Birmingham oratorio as much as they do the ‘ Messi 
Mr. A. J. Cotton had admirably prepared the work, # 
conducted with his customary watchfulness and care. Tf 
choir is now well balanced and thoroughly representatiy 
the singing being characterized by fine tone and admiri 
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gradation of light and shade. The principals, all Dunhill; 

whom did exceedingly well, comprised Miss Mary Lw ver ox = 
Miss Lilian Holloway, Mr. Charles Allison and lg Oucucting 
Herbert Parker, bass of Lichfield Cathedral. The org: -¢ Papredling 
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was Mr. C. W. Perkins. 

The celebrated lieder singer, Madame Julia Cu 
gave a recital in the Grosvenor Room, Grand Hotel, 
December 4, in connection with Mr. Max Mossel’s Draw 
Room Concerts. It was her first appearance in Birming 

The Birmingham Symphony Orchestra, which this seas 
is conducted by Mr. Julian Clifford, of the Harrog 
Kursaal, gave an excellent concert in the Town Hall 
December 9. The programme included three compositi 
by Mr. Julian Clifford—‘a Coronation March,’ a portion ¢ 
‘Suite de Concert,’ entitled ‘Meditation,’ and a song-cy¢ 
‘ Dream of Flowers,’ with orchestral accompaniment. Tb 


















works appealed to the audience strongly, and denot . 

gl la mm The Muni 
scholarly treatment and melodic invention. The song-f acquired at 
was sung by the Hon. Mrs. Julian Clifford with m apital rent 






charm and in a sweet voice. M. Benno Moiseiwitsch, 

Russian pianist, gave a virile and in every way a mast! 
performance of Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in D 
splendidly accompanied by the orchestra. 

The orchestra of the Midland Institute School of Me 
gave an orchestral concert in the large Lecture Theatre 
December 11, under Mr. Granville Bantock’s conductors 
The programme was entirely made up of compositions 
Russian composers, Borodin’s overture ‘ Prince Igor,’ 
Two Dances from the same work, Tschérépnin’s Prelude 
‘La Princesse Lointaine,’ Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sinfom! 
in A, Op. 31, and Tchaikovsky's Violin concerto m 
Op. 35, played by Mr. Arthur Hytch. 

The Birmingham Choral Union gave their second con 
of the season at the Town Hall on December 16. 
programme was entirely devoted to Gounod, the © 
work given being ‘ Messe Solennelle’ in G, known 
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chest, 
1e Whok fll she ‘St. Cecilia.’ It was a pity that it was sung to Latin | symphony ‘ Pathetique,’ with two vocal excerpts delivered 


words when an English version was obtainable. The rest | by Mr. Montague Worlock. Mr. Herbert Parsons conducted 
he programme was of a_ miscellaneous character. | with considerable ability. 
Mr. Richard Wassell conducted in place of Mr. Thomas There was a large attendance at Redland Park Hall on 
Facer, and the post of organist was filled by Mr. Roberts. | November 25, when a complimentary concert was given by 
The principal artists were Miss Alice Hare, Mr. Sam/the St. Saviour’s Church Choir to Mr. George Herbert 
Hempsall, and Mr. Humphrey Bishop. Riseley, their popular choirmaster and organist. The choir 
The newly-formed Tala Choral Society, composed of | were heard in several part-songs, which they delivered with 
employees of Messrs. Taylor, Law & Co., sang part-songs by | effect, and at intervals there were songs by Miss Gertrude 
Elgar, Sullivan, German, and Dudley Buck on December 12, | Winchester, Master Kex Jones, Mr. Herbert Thomas, and 
>»? . “The f ° . 
under the direction of Mr. A. G. Cooper. Mr. Herbert Heyner. Mr. Otto Milani contributed violin 
| solos, and Mr. G. Herbert Riseley conducted admirably. 
The first Ladies’ Night since the death of Mr. W. J. 
BOURNEMOUTH. Kidner, the originator and first conductor of the Society of 
. . . . . Bristol Gleemen, was held at the Victoria Rooms on 
he programmes of the Symphony and Classical Concerts | ,, : 4 - i 
The prog sed ego lag ts. . mens November 29. Mr. C. W. Stear, the newly appointed 
have contained, during the past month, many compositions > : : 
Toimeniednad value Si: Thee Caden ene divans aie conductor, directed a performance which contained several 
facknowledged value. Mr. é 10 »y has give ff eer eeeeat ‘ ‘ “en : . es 
effective readings of Symphonies by Beethoven (No. 4 and ene peatuses. : After the National Anthem, Mr. 
No. 8), Raff (‘Im Walde’), Dvorak (No. 4 and ‘The New Kidner’s part-song mer me to sleep a ae 
tq 4 - pice ° —" : 7 “ —. wenlor7ain. é >v ve 2s were yresel 7 é 4 ° 
World’), Haydn (‘ The Oxford’), and on November 23 a H - : H mA lew _— ee Perna presented, and rs 
t engrossing Wagner programme was pres¢ nted. The erbert ee om — songs. — a 
~ - , } s i ae " On December 2, the Bristol Musical Society held their 
fol solo artists have appeared, many of whom}, 7 0 eng S diiieed = hemen aiinenee 
‘ted materially t th f the concert first concert for the season, and delighted a large audience at 
nae aterla Oo e success oO he 8) erts : . > } 
“wr "ee. a ) , . |the Victoria Rooms with a creditable interpretation of the 
Mr. Cecil Baumer (MacDowell’s Pianoforte concerto in . a oo aa ; 
1 3 Mr. Frederic Stock (Mendelssohn’s Violi newly arranged concert version of Bizet’s ‘Carmen.’ In 
D minor), Mir. Frederic Stock {dendelssohn s_\tolln Con- | .ddition to members of the Society there were fifty boys 
certo), Miss Leila Doubleday (Lalo’s ‘Symphonie Espagnole’), eee y tag hg ge - er “ype eanesets Dose, Ma ts 
Mis Mvrtie Mecoy (Saint-Seéns’s Pianoforte c nett ra trained by Mr. C. W. Stear, who directed the performance. 
MISS . Pp 4 mp A! Haint-OSe iss ano 4 ¢ erto WU nm oe , . . > 
G minor), M fe le ko cello in Voll Say ee ie | The Bristol New Philharmonic Society, on December 8, 
;minor), Mr. Zeclander (solo cello in \V Olkmann’'s Serenade | rave their winter concert at the Victoria Rooms, and in the 
for strings), Miss Frances Fox (Violin concerto in A, by | 8#¥© “ie! winter concert at the victoria Nooms, é : 
> ’ . . . —s < > >» af a) f ¢ a > > > Ss > » > r 
Mozart), and Mr. Mauritz Speelman (Romanza for viola, by Pa IL, Ke as = a ok - f eae — I. 
' : ; ae “-| and II. of Bach’s ‘ Christmas Oratorio’ for the first time in 
the soloist). Among the large number of compositions of B , “The , : ag hacen Satteeninn iene. When 
special intere hich have been accorded a hearing >oristol. 1€ soloists Were VlaCame Natherine Gerrish, ISS 
especial interest which have been accorded a hearing may | pe, yrartyn Mr. Toseph Reed, and Mr. Frederick Ranalow 
be noted Georg Schumann’s ‘ Liebesfriihling’ overture, | ~)"° * ee ee ee eee —- a a 
H. Osmond Anderton’s ‘Spring Idyll,’ Glick’s ‘ Iphigénie | 15€ orchestra, comprising the principal players of the city, 
‘ Aulide’ ceettian bli ‘Finlandia’ comnmeem, 1 led by Mr. Harold Bernard, and Mr. C. W. Stear was 
en Aude e >> slbeluss é é ‘i Be ~ ¢ ° 
a \ ] Xe 6 . ’ : > 4, ;? | at the organ. Mr. Arnold Barter conducted with much 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hebrides’ overture, and Bruce Steane’s fe 5 : : . 
‘Dreadnought’ suite. Mr. Anderton’s music is of an ability, and the audience were deeply impressed by the music 
eae eRe gp « mts | of Bach. After the interval Wagner's ‘Siegfried Idyll’ 
unusually fresh and attractive order, and Mr. Steane’s Suite} —— "~~. * my ahaa ee } Gon Mantel <i aay 
contains numerous passages of a pleasing and ingenious turn, Wal base i ‘ht’ d li ie Posy veal , a _ 
. . 5 ° . ° b aip v i aeugncrec 1e Dee TS. 
in spite of the fact that it reveals inexperience in the matter * a as Me a — ij +6 We x_ 
forchestral expression. Suggestive as it is of an orchestral = samy. og De denageeer saat arenggies. selon eg aR er 
“aa , ‘ ae wat as teen ee be ~.| December 7, the Philharmonic Society performed Spohr’s 
jtanscription of organ music, yet it has many features) (poy oF Babylon’ very Attn tie Wiel Knee 
which exemplify the hand of an able musician. The — Se oe ee eee ee ee 
concerts have been distincuished by visits from Mr. T. F conducting. The principal soloists were Miss Alice Boaden, 
UL > « ec c - £ ) Sis pt . . . . we fl . , 7 . ies . J P \ 
[Dunhill and Mr. Julius Harrison for the purpose of | Miss Gertrude Winchester, Mr. Hubert Eisdell, and Mr. 
va gia all ae 2 “Wee. - | Charles Tree ; with Miss M. Martin, Mr. R. H. Ward, and 
B conducting performances of their own compositions. The ‘ ‘ ; eS oe 
a was represented hw Tie © Ptaies® aulie end the concnd Dr. Roxburgh in minor parts. Mr. F. S. Gardner was leader 
inst w: ; : suite, ¢ ‘ : aiieiios 
by his tone-poem ‘ Night in the mountains. of the orchestra. ‘ ’ ae 
‘The musical events of the month have also included On December 12, the Clevedon Philharmonic Society 
B ecitalc hy Mr EF = . i interested a large audience at the Public Hall with their 
recitals by Mr. Ernest Schelling, Miss Ellen Terry, Madame | . ; : ease . tte! ol 
aw: S : : os ¢ = interpretation of Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise,’ the 
Carrefio and Mischa Elman, Sapellnikoff (orchestral concert), Pind ang Mestad tee Me. Wawel Cock. The 
and a vocal and instrumental recital by Madame Luisa | Petormance being directed by “ir. Edward Cook. - 
Sobrino, Sefior Sobrino, and M. Emile Sauret soles were entrusted to Miss Winifred Thomas and Mr. 
it A, 2 a  sgguag ees Pagan gt neater in R. Hoare Byers, Miss Triffie Parker being associated with 
Mr. T. W. Surette’s series of lectures on ‘Great emia” agg Fea as . fo 
S .? : P . atte . Miss Thomas in ‘I waited for the Lord.’ Mr. F. S. 
Symphonies’ continues to attract enthusiastic audiences, the Gard cor Seal Pap Ser enesen wane Tig ite 
J : : ° “ re > "é or. é Te Lie <8) seiec ) rs 
lecturer’s valuable help in the elucidation of symphonic | ™°%CMSr Was the leaner ee ee “ 
“ given in the second part of the concert. 


> Scteusb esaede eee 





rosIt ° ° ° ° 
" } - . ° 

problems meeting with ready response in a town wherein “ : . 
tion “Ree - ~ ‘ : re re ac ad a nce Iston Hall on 
nal that type of music is so much to the fore. The musical BR se bs r ; — —s at - F poe “rs 
° Th illustrations by the Municipal Orchestra have been of the | “*CS™ ae 0, waen me ER a. een > oo 
+. om greatest assistance admirable performance of ‘The Messiah,’ under the able 
dencia Steatest assistance. ; . . | direction of Mr. George Riseley. The choir and band 
ee The Municipal Choir materially enhanced the reputation it call ottee the Kenton telne tie: Seni Meenaeh ‘Sie 
g- . ° ° ¢ * 7 syed Clo: > le > sing ) ’ arok rns q > 
,>: Muacquired at its inaugural concert a few weeks back by its | BUMDEFER 5505 the leader being | ae; 

h me : . > “1 5. | soloists were Madame Emily Squire, Miss Phyllis Lett, 
‘tsch, @EPtal rendering on December 12 of Mendelssohn's Mr. Alfred Heat! Te eg ae ’ 

TISCEs ey : : . “33 Mr. / , sather and Mr. Percy He g. 
nasteqmcrergreen and ever-impressive masterpiece, ‘Elijah.’ The |“ ae ee ee a S 

AME 


250 voices are fairly well balanced in point of numbers, but pert acne 
i actual performance the altos belie their numerical strength CAMBRIDGE. 
by their lack of power. The choir sang with breadth and ‘THE MAGIC FLUTE.’ 
vigour, and the careful training they had received was made} The production of ‘ Die Zauberflite’ at Cambridge by a 
apparent in many ways; the chief deficiency at present is the | }oay of amateurs, on December I and 2, was an event of 
ody oe s ooleiete the Miss E —— Me very great interest, and the effect of it may reach far beyond 
Boost Bika ties Vi “ge ~~~ tga ** muy Dreare, ®t: | the University town. The beauty of Mozart’s music has not 
wag Pike, Miss Violet Elliott, and Mr. Peter Dawson : | had the power of overcoming the prevalent opinion that the 
an efficient quartet, the first-named was the most! ip etto is a tissue of absurdities; hence the work is 
Successful. practically never heard in England, even the grudging 
; . acceptance given to ‘Don Giovanni’ and ‘ Figaro’ being 
BRISTOL AND DISTRICT. denied it. ein Germany, the opera is pesheomned faisly 
The concert by the Bristol Symphony Orchestra at the | frequently, but its presentation is of a conventional character, 
Victoria Rooms, on November 22, was a gratifying success. | and the glaring weaknesses of the book are fully apparent. 
It was a Tchaikovsky night, the compositions including the | At the Cambridge performance, on the other hand, these 
Overture to ‘Romeo and Juliet’ ‘Capriccio Italien’ and | weaknesses seemed to matter little. The weak points were 


mip 
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disguised as far as possible, the opera was made a fairly | ‘Samson,’ on December 6. Mr. Walter P. Weekes om 
coherent whole, the undoubted opportunities for effect | ducted, and obtained a performance showing many go 
were freely used, and the tone of refinement and artistic features. 
feeling that inspired the whole production were a joy to the| On the same date, the choirs of King Street and Stoy 
large audiences who came from all parts of England to see | house Wesleyan Sunday School (both remarkably gog 
it. The promoters of the scheme had one advantage in| choral bodies) gave a combined concert at St. Leva, 
their favour—they were not hampered by tradition, which | conducted by Mr. H. Woodward, with Mr. C. Palmer, 
is injurious as often as it is beneficial. The whole|the organ. A newchoir is being formed at Devonport) 
staging of the opera may be considered to be original, and| Mr. F. W. Chorley, with the intention of performig 
it was clear that infinite pains had been taken. Thescenery, | ‘St. Paul’ in March next. ' 
admirably simple and effective, was painted entirely by The Symphony played by Dr. Weekes’s Orchestral Sociey 
amateurs, Messrs. A. T. Scholfield and Maurice Gray. |at their eleventh subscription symphony concert, 
The general design of the dresses and the whole singularly | November 22, was Gade’s in C minor. An Overtuy 
beautiful colour-scheme were planned by Mrs. Sydney | (Op. 124) by Beethoven was new to the district, and , 
Cockerell. Prelude (Op. 23) by Bubeck was interesting. A Concen 
In the important matter of a translation, Mr. E. J. Dent} for viola and orchestra by Hans Sitt was given, wit 
furnished a version of the greatest merit, admirable as} Miss Dorothy Thomas as soloist. A deeply-impressix 
English, humorous when required, and as regards declamation | interpretation was given by Mr. R. G. Evans and hj 
fitting the music like a glove. Mr. Dent had also published, | Symphony Orchestra of the Tchaikovsky ‘Pathetic 
in view of the performance, a brochure giving the history | Symphony, on December 5. Miss Helen Sealy, accompaniei 
of ‘Die Zauberfléte,’ containing an investigation of the| by the band, played artistically the solo part of Mozar 
many mysteries surrounding it. | Concerto in G for violin and orchestra, and Mr. David Parke 
Regarding the performance, as amateurs were concerned | was the vocalist. At the conclusion of the programme tw 
it is only needful to say that it was quite extraordinarily | strongly imaginative pieces (Prelude and Russian Dane 
good. Naturally some acted and sang better than others, | by Baroness E. Overbeck, were excellently played. 
but the unanimity of the ensemble told of months of patient 
work directed by instructors of unusual capacity. Of the 
non-residents, Mr. Clive Carey, formerly so prominent in At the annual meeting of the Exeter Diocesan Chon 
Cambridge music, generously placed his professional abilities | Association on December 14, the committee with gre 
at the service of his old friends, and gave a delightful repre- | regret accepted the resignation of the office of secretary by 
sentation of Papageno, a most finished performance vocally | Mr. W. H. Rogers, whose energetic and thorough work fy 
and histrionically. Miss Victoria Hopper displayed con-| eight years has had marked results on the efficiency ani 
siderable dramatic «bility, and her high notes were very | progress of the organization. The Rev. R. C. B. Llewellp 
telling in the part of the Queen of Night. Miss Marchant was | was elected to fill the vacancy. Mr. T. Roylands-Chante 
a vivacious Papagena. Of those who were concerned in the was re-elected choirmaster. The last Festival was tk 
details of the production, we must mention specially Mr. Dent, | twenty-fifth held by the Association. 
on whom fell the bulk of the preliminary work ; Mr. Scholfield, | The Axe Vale Musical Society, at their annual meeting « 
who acted as stage-manager with Mr. Dent ; Mr. CliveCarey, | November 22, decided to continue rehearsals and to give: 
who, in addition to his admirable singing and acting, directed performance in the Spring of a small work with the view! 
the production of the opera ; and Dr. Rootham, who, as | undertaking an important one early next season. 
conductor, was responsible generally for the musical Three very difficult part-songs by their fellow-townsma, 
ensemble, and who is to be particularly congratulated on the | Mr. Hubert Bath (now of cosmopolitan reputation), wer 
result of his work with the chorus and orchestra. The | produced by the Barnstaple Musical Society on December: 
latter, though largely composed of local players, was | These were respectively ‘Summer wind,’ ‘ Dream wind, 
thoroughly efficient. ; | and ‘Spring wind,’ each being a highly impressionistic piece 
We have learned several things from the production of | wherein remarkably original effects were gained without lo 
the ‘Magic Flute.’ First, that it is an effective opera, of essentiality. Elgar’s ‘Go, song of mine’ was also given 
granted intelligent management ; secondly, that an elaborate | and other pieces by Pearsall (in ten parts) and Cooke wer 
ike this can be admirably given ‘by amateurs ; and| sung. Dr. H. T. Edwards conducted, and played pianofor: 
thirdly, that good English is an excellent language for | solos. 
opera. Perhaps in time our first and third deductions will After many years of suspension the Kingsbridge Chor 
be appreciated by those dignitaries who control opera in| Society had again awakened to life and work, and with: 
England. membership of eighty voices (rather weak in the tenor section 
—— sang ‘ The Messiah* on December 7, conducted by the Re 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. A. Donaldson Perrott. Good attack and vitality were cou 


OTHER DEVONSHIRE TOWNS. 


work | 


mendable features of the singing. Bampton Choral Societ 
THE THREE TOWNS. | has also been revived after a lapse of several years, a 
A mark of development which is prominent in the Three | gave a concert on December 8, at which ‘The daughter 
Towns is the progress made by choirs of churches and | Jairus’ formed part one, and choruses and part-songs th 
chapels, many of whom have indeed formed themselves | second part of the programme. Mr. J. E. Coren conducted 
into Societies, and have given public performances away It is greatly to be regretted that Mr. T. H. Webb—wh 
from the home atmosphere without losing their distinctive | as conductor of the Torquay Musical Association has dow 
style. Mount Gold Wesleyan Choir sang Maunder’s | great things for choral and orchestral music in this town,- 
‘Olivet to Calvary’ on November 22, conducted by Mr. | has been obliged to resign after twenty years’ work. Th 
Normington. The choir, numbering sixty, sang with | thirty-eighth concert of the Association (and the last unde 
freshness and good attack. : ; | Mr. Webb’s baton) was given on December 8. The chor 
Sherwell Choir showed the excellence of the training they | sang Lee Williams's eight-part ‘ Festival Hymn’ (unaccom 
receive from Mr. A. C. Faull, the organist and choirmaster, | panied), conducted by Mr. W. Twining, and Dvordk’ 
when, on November 29, they sang difficult part-songs by | ‘Te Deum,’ conducted by Mr. Webb, who also directed the 
Pinsuti, Stewart, Faning and Jensen, also an effective Serenade | orchestra in Schumann’s Symphony in E flat (Op. 97) ant 
written by Mr. Faull. The choir may always be depended | pieces by Smetana and Dvorak ; also the Beethoven Concert 
on for culture of tone and keen sense of pitch and attack. | in G (No. 4), for pianoforte and orchestra, with Mrs. W. H 
Four young members sang the ‘Garden scene’ from ‘Faust.’ | Mortimer as soloist. At the close of the concert Mr. Wet 
Wesley Choir (Ebrington Street), on December 4, for the | was presented with a purse of gold. 
second time came before the public in the Guildhall, and| The excellent quality, attack and energy of the Exete 
acquitted themselves remarkably well in several choruses and | Choral Society, of which Mr. Allan Allen is the conductor, 
part-songs. Mr. A. R. Pappin conducted, and must be | gave fine effect to the stirring choruses of ‘The Messiah’ o 
congratulated on the artistic and executive excellence of the| December 13, though exception must be taken to th 
chorus-singing. exaggerated tempo at which one or two were taken. The 
Dr. Weekes’s Choral Society, assisted by members of the | undoubted strength and life of this Society of something undet 
Orchestral Society and others, sang several numbers from | two hundred singers should make for it a good career, ané 
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ith experience and continued training the obvious faults | EDINBURGH. 
shich —— yryt yh been on choir = Coulton Messrs. Paterson’s orchestral concerts continue to draw 
disappear. * r~ _s Sox 0 aa Wooten Di ee Ch crowded audiences. Thelesser-known orchestral compositions 
of the Exeter Oratorio Society and Western District Chora brought forward during the month include Charles 


d Stone Aes ; : : ° 
be P= Association, in amalgamation, of which Dr. D. J. Wood | Macpherson’s ‘Fantasy on four Scotch tunes,’ Carse’s 
Leva, ggand Dr. H. J. Edwards are co-conductors. A Concert | Symphony No. 2, in G minor, and Debussy’s ‘ Ronde de 
almer :fmperformance of Maritana was given at Holsworthy by the 7 tm mae f She esteiete bane Geen fies Alen Glies 
| Philharmonic Society on December 14, the choruses and Kathleen Howard (vocalists), and Messrs. Backhaus 


loca 


1port 
Omit being excellently sung. Mr. H. H. Bennett conducted. }and Arthur de Greef (pianists). Conducted by Mr. T. H 
“BB Part-songs were sung in the second part of the programme. / Collinson, the first of the present season’s series of concerts 
Sociename The newly-formed Teignmouth Amateur — Society |} given by the Edinburgh Amateur Orchestral Society was 
ert, has decided to perform ‘The Old Guard ° (Planquette) in held in the Music Hall on November 22. The programme 
vertu February, under Mr. Percy Foster. Already forty-five comprised orchestral works by Wagner, Beethoven, Henselt, 
and ;ge members have been enrolled. Castellanos Italian Grand Dvorak, and Saint-Saéns, and the performances reached a 
oncert am OPEE performed a répertoire at Torquay during the week | high standard of excellence. Mr. Harrison Cook was the 
2, widgmopening November 20. The cadets and others of the Royal i womaliee: 


Naval College at Dartmouth gave performances of ‘ H.M.S. | The f a , 1S 
rf ©. ° , ‘ "4 ° > Ss ree chs . certs as give St. 
Pinafore,’ beginning on November 29 ; and Exmouth Operatic | \ Ed i t oN, . a cope oo a Mill: Ne S st 
so » Str : ill é rew s He Nove ar 2 7 > I ar-Craig $ “ 
Amateur Society during the week beginning December 4 ro —= ie ie ines an F tal net! 1 a ene 
. ahs : 7 eta 9 eel artet—< cal combine alente aye consisting 
eave performances of ‘ The Pirates of Penzance’ with great | CUMIREt—@ SOCRE COMBINREKION G alented players consisting 
nd of Misses Emily Buchanan, Theo Hunter, Dorothy Chalmers, 
_— land Mr. D. Millar-Craig. The playing possessed rare 
CORNWALL, | * “ne am 8 ar“ Tals: playing | s | rare 
Marazion Male-Voice Choi naitine naan ‘cal | balance of tone, unanimity of attack, degree of attention to 
araz Male > Ir sang severs > sical | ° pa ¢ . on ‘ >: 
Marazion Male- Voice —-hoir sang several of the 1911 musical | nuance and purity of intonation. Miss Marion Richardson 
competition test-pieces at Hayle on November 29, under the | } 1 ‘ 
. > | contributed songs. 
direction of Mr. J. H. Trudgen ; and on December 8 the oe a P 
< Mr. John Tait’s Select Choir gave an enjoyable concert to 







same fine force of male voices repeated the concert at ; . n 4 : 
© Heamoor E a large audience in the Oddfellows’ Hall on November 25. 
de unusually Gne performance of ‘Samson’ was given The programme comprised choruses and part-songs, chiefly 


; pag | pnene oto i >, Ninian” Wieieme. 2 
Bon December 7 by the Redruth Musical Society, an excellent | UP&Ccompanies by Elgar, Eaton Faning, Parry, and other 


a choir and band trained by Mr. Matthew Clemens. | CO™POSETS, and these were sung with a degree of steadiness 
ork fof Even for a Cornish choir the male sections were splendid in and seanement . tone which _ evidence of careful 
'y apie Vigour and resonant quality, and the singing of the combined — cg Sana gg og a oe ey 
well fe parts was inspiring in attack, precisionand verve. Falmouth Me Bees ) Falec ers ‘ the is mtg ee rol 
hante {ie Philharmonic Society sang ‘ The Messiah’ on December 11, | is red J. Falconer, lent agreeable variety to the 
as temeunder Canon Corfe. Much success was achieved by Miss a ; ; ; 

Edith Blight, particularly in the declamatory numbers. | _ The second of four historical concerts was given In the 
ing c Mr. T. Herbert Williams directed the Truro Philharmonic | U niversity music class-room on December 8. The programme 
give; society in the same oratorio on the following day, the | comprised compositions, chiefly vocal, by J. S. Bach and his 
ew pie Falmouth singers supplementing the city choir. Mr. A. C, | SOMS. | Herr Georg A. Walter, of Berlin, was the tenor 

Faull, of Plymouth, took his choir from Sherwell Church to | vocalist, and the accompaniments were played by Frau Elsa 
sman fe Liskeard on December 13, where they exemplified the best | Walter. Mr. Arthur Dace contributed pianoforte solos, and 
- wer fame atures of part-singing in pieces by Faning, Elgar, Pinsuti, Xc. the organist was Mr. Matthew Shirlaw. 
bers Amusical and dramatic entertainment was given at Redruth | om 
vind" December 7, including a cantata, ‘Queen o’ May,’ | 
piece conducted by Mrs. Rich. GLASGOW. 

t | A special word of encouragement and of commendation is : 

river, Ee due to the Penzance Orchestral S« ciety for the fine playing they | The second Classical Concert on November 21 was notable 

wes exhibited at their eighth concert on December 8, conducted | for the first performance in Glasgow of Elgar’s Symphony 

sfor by Mr. Walter Barnes. They showed much progress under | No. 2, in E flat. The work was splendidly interpreted by 
r Scottish Orchestra, under Mr. Emil Mlynarski. At 


continued study. This season ladies have been admitted for | the 1 : 

the first time, with good results, in the string section, and the | this concert Mr. Mischa Elman gave a fine performance of 
symphony performed was Beethoven’s C minor. | Max Bruch’s first Violin concerto in G minor. 

| The Choral Union made their first appearance this season 

| on November 28, when, conducted by Mr. Mlynarski, the 

DUBLIN. | first and third Acts of ‘Lohengrin’ were presented. The 








Col 

ciet The chamber-music recitals held at the Royal Dublin | choral-music, rehearsed by Mr. Henri Verbrugghen, the new 
ane Society rooms during the past month have been given by chorus-master, was sung with very good effect, and the 
er the Hamilton Harty Wind Trio (Messrs. Fransella, J. L. | instrumental part was brilliantly played by the Scottish 
; tee Fonteyne, and Hamilton Harty); the Brodsky Quartet, | Orchestra. Of the six solo vocalists, Mr. Morgan Kingston 
sted, [i Who played Tchaikovsky, Op. 22, and Beethoven, Op. 132, | deserves a special word of praise for his singing of the part 
vba ™agnificently ; Sapellnikofi, who, besides playing several | of Lohengrin. At the fourth concert, on December 5, 
Jone los, joined Dr. Esposito in duets for two pianofortes ; and Mr. Wilhelm Backhaus appeared for the first time under the 
n,- fe Dr. Sinclair, of Hereford, whose organ recital was the last | auspices of the Choral and Orchestral Union, giving a virile 
Thee before Christmas. interpretation of Schumann’s Pianoforte concerto in A minor. 
des The programme also included two novelties—Mr. A. von 


On December 12, the University of Dublin Choral Society 
gavea performance of Parts I. and II. of Bach’s ‘ Christmas 
matorio,’ the Magnificat in D, and Sweelinck’s motet, 
‘Hodie Christus natus est.’ The solos were sung by 


Ahn Carse’s second Symphony in G minor, which was at 
once received with popular favour, and the waltz from 
Strauss’s ‘ Rosenkavalier.’ From November 27 to December 9 
§ Mr. Evan Cox and Mr. Thomas Marchant, and members|the Quinlan Opera Company fulfilled a fortnight’s 
of the Society. Dr. Charles Marchant conducted, | engagement at the King’s Theatre, including in their 
the band being mostly amateur. |répertoire two operas new to Glasgow audiences, viz., 











H On December 14, the Dublin Philharmonic Society gave Puccini’s ‘ The girl of the Golden West,’ and Debussy’s 
, As a pleasant change from these music- 


4 performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah,’ under Dr. Charles | ‘ Prodigal Son.’ ; 
Marchant’s direction. The soloists were Madame Borel, | makings came the Glasgow Glee and Madrigal Society’s 
Miss Muriel Ashe, Mr. Dan Jones, and Mr. Montague | concert on December II. This fine body of singers, ably 
Borwell. : ~ | conducted by Mr. B. W. Hartley, gained the first prize in 
the chief choral class at the recent Glasgow (competitive) 
Festival, and on the present occasion they showed 

Dr. R. R. Terry lectured on ‘ English music in the 16th| themselves quite worthy of that distinction. Their 
century’ at a meeting of the Tonic Sol-fa Association on | programme included unaccompanied pieces in various 
December 9. | styles, and their performance was worthy of all praise. 
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bly Bach’s motet, ‘I wrestle and | rhapsody ‘ Brigg Fair,’ Wagner’s Prelude and _ Liebestg As usual a 
pray,’ and Elgar’s ‘ Weary wind of the west.’ Miss Gertrude | Liszt’s symphonic-poem ‘ Orphée,’ and Strauss's humoresgyfi was quite fill 
H and Mr. Henry Brearley were the solo vocalists. | ‘ Till Eulenspiegel.” In this varied selection Mr. Beechafil conducted th 
At the fi a) , on December 12, the principal number | showed thorough command and interpretative instinct. Ty yeading of t 
m the programme was Brahms’s first Symphony in C minor, | vocalist was Madame Julia Culp, a lieder singer of hig Lann was es 
which was finely handled by Mr. Mlynarski. Miss Kathleen | distinction. Her beautiful voice was exhibited in groups qf of Elgar’s ‘ S 
Howard as solo vocalist made an excellent impression. | songs by Beethoven and Schubert, the latter having pianofonif been abound 
At the third monthly meeting of the Glasgow Southside | accompaniments played by Mr. Beecham. Two chor Societies whi 
Organists, the Rev. Dr. G. Bell lectured on| by Dr. Ethel Smyth, especially ‘ Hey Nonny No,’ showg proclivities oO 
hindrances to the advance of church music in| her powers as a constructive musician. Her writing for tf Liscard Orcl 
| voices is instrumental in scope and difficulty. The chig played Walls 
“he management of the Choral and Orchestral Union | feature of the music is its strenuous and exciting rhythm af Mr. John La 
by way of experiment a mid-week afternoon orchestral | vivid orchestral colouring. Further rehearsal of the chonfiif of Tchaikov: 
jut it was only moderately successful in point of | part would have been an advantage to the performance, Society, whic 
and the experiment has not beenrepeated. The| Sir Edward Elgar’s second Symphony had its fig played two n 
r Orchestral Society, conducted by Mr. | performance here on December 2, when the compos nd Grieg’s 
gave their first concert of the season on | himself conducted the Hallé Orchestra. The music makefi Miss Elizabe’ 
Decemb« 3. The programme included Saint-Saéns’s first | all the greater impression by the absence of any avowelt vocalists wer 
Violoncello concerto in A minor (Mr. Mozart Allan, soloist), | Even the prefixed Shelley lines, ‘ Rarely, The Oxto 
the verture to ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ and an | concert in t 
t for orchestra by Percy Pitt, the last | 1 played Germ 
num played for the first time in Glasgow. Mr. | the New V 
Alexander Richard’s vocal contributions gave variety to the | Symphony belongs to the realm of the great and noblezfiJ Symphonic \ 
purely instrumental programme. |music. The programme also included Brahms’s ‘Trag:{ The Blun¢ 
— Overture and Saint-Siiens’s ‘ Rouet d’Omphale.’ has the adv: 
GLOUCESTER AND DISTRICT. The Akeroyd Symphony Orchestra concerts continue fM played a pr 
, te —_ receive considerable and deserved support. The visit di@concert on I 
hrst and miscellaneous concert of the ¢ heltenham | yy, Sapellnikoff, on November 28, was the occasion of i Conducted 
nuharmonic Society was held in the Town Hall on} pyiniant performance by him of Liszt’s E flat Pianofor[ii Society gave: 
Wednesday, November 29, when a programme based not on | concerto; and Schumann’s fourth Symphony in D mine on December 
on the musical standard Was | conducted by Mr. Akeroyd, was heard to advantage. ; Mr. Hami 
h’s Ne . 3 (in G) ‘Brandenburg | The eleventh Festival of the Liverpool Church Chali revived by th 
: Eine kleine Nachtmusik. The | Association was successfully held in St. George’s Hall «ff December 1< 
a Mr. Frank Mullings, tenor, and Mr.| December 7. The choir of 497 voices was made up dfacditable if 
a 5 Collier, harpist. The orchestra acquitted themselves | contingents from the choirs of twenty churches in Liverpool The Wels! 
iltlessly, while the choir created a good impression, being | Bootle and Birkenhead, and the singing was marked by naffon Decembe 
bay advantage in Sir Hubert Parry’s * Come, pretty | only powerful and balanced tone, but also by commendate[i with an eng 
» and sing. attention toexpression. A great improvement was noticed B only to enjoy 
interesting programme ol instrumental and vocal | in this respect, and there were welcome instances of effectix of having ch« 
1aG been prepared for the first concert of the Gloucester | 4;2y0 singing. The desire of the committee to encouragfil The principa 
ral So iety’s fifty-first season, held at the Shire Hall on | the practice and performance of standard church music wae Mr. Daniel 
SESEnYs Dec mber 14. It comprised the *( asse Noisette’ | j}justrated by the seven choral items in the music-book, § fully equal to 
I RAIKOVSKY }s “Summer Sports \ \. Herbert Brewer), | * The Lord is great in Zion’ (VW. T. Best), 95th Psalm ‘ with Mr. Bri 
*Landerkennung’ (Grieg), and ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ | come, let us worship’ (Mendelssohn), Magnificat and Nw 
(Mas agni). rhe principal vocalists engaged for the caste | dimittis in E flat, and anthem for tenor solo and chors M 
— - re Miss Ly yt —s Miss Edith Clegg, Mr. | ‘My God, I love Thee’ (G. J. Bennett), anthem ‘ For allt , ‘ 
: ao a - ; - a _ renner ie ay ema | Saints ’ ci. Reynolds), ‘Hymn to the Trinity Quite poss 
0 “ aoe ed, anc — forces assembled under his baton | (Tchaikovsky), especially well sung, unaccompanied, by th tuming-point 
—— red sega se Summer Sports,’ the suite for chorus quartet and chorus, and Handel’s Coronation anthesjUnder the al 
~ orchestra which was written by Dr. Brewer for the|*Zadok the Priest.’ The eminent organist of Lin on certain e 
nae ggereee Festival of 1910, comprises numbers for mixed, | Cathedral, Dr. Bennett, at the invitation of the committe,Mworth a visi 
le, and female voices, and the music preserves and came specially to conduct his music. His Magnificat anf found great « 
accentuates the Spirit which the old writers of the words| Nunc dimittis in E flat is a concise and  mastery—imthe dreaded 
mu thav e wished to convey. At the annual general meeting setting, and was sung extremely well. His anthenfMjaccorded to 
of the Society, Sir Hubert Parry was elected President in | j, also typical of modern cathedral music of the highes[ijsme sages 
place of the late Mr. Joseph Bennett. class. “Dr. Bennett played as an organ solo tw quite justifiec 
During the early part of the season, popular organ recitals | ;ovements from the ‘Sonata Pastorale’ of Rheinberger, just as good 
on the new organ at the Shire Hall were given by Dr. | under whom he had studied composition. Upon hisfMclassics. = W 
Brewer, but were relinquished upon the commencement of adjudication, the anthem, ‘ For all the Saints,’ was selecte{Mjudicious ble 
the free recitals at the Cathedral. | from the nineteen compositions sent in anonymously by loci bnng enthusi 
LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT composers. It proved to be the work of Dr. C. > Reynolds music. It 
: ; | organist of Christ Church, Claughton, Birkenhead, who permanent cc 
Conducted by Sir Frederic Cowen, the programme of the | conducted an interesting performance of his effective setting much to be 
fourth Philharmonic concert, on November 21, included|In addition to Dr. A. L. Peace’s organ accompaniments ust-rate visi 
MacDowell’s Pianoforte concerto No. 2, in D minor, | there were four brass instruments and drums. The soloists stisfaction is 
masterfully played by Madame Carreno, whose skill was | were Master Eric Bates (London College for Choristers), M: opinion and 
more apparent than the vitality of the music. Mr. Wallace’s James Barr (alto, Liverpool Cathedral), Mr. John B. Rende i scarcely be e: 
orchestral poem ‘Villon’ made an entirely favourable | (tenor, Lincoln Cathedral), and Mr. George Parker (bass The conce 
impression by its fanciful suggestiveness and piquant scoring, | Manchester Cathedral), who was especially successful 1 November z 
and Mr. Daniel Beddoe was successful in his tenor songs. |songs by Brahms and Dvorak. An immense audience fM throughout 
The choir were called upon for only one item, Elgar’s included the Lord Bishop and many representative citizens #snorty. F 
powerful and patriotic choral peroration to the ‘ Banner of Public interest in the revival of old music was agreeably quite the san 
St. George,’ ‘It comes from the misty ages.’ The Symphony | stimulated by Mr. Cecil Sharp’s lecture on ‘ Folk Dances because Rich 
No. 1, in G minor, by Kalinnikoff, was finely played by the | and Songs,’ on November 23, and by the second visit of Misg@ment, and 1 
orchestra. It shows immense musical talent, but hardly | Nellie Chaplin and her excellently-trained company ® Alike in this 
creative genius. singers and dancers, who appeared at the New Repertory "nations, th 
At the fifth concert, on December 5, Mr. Thomas Beecham | Theatre on the afternoon of November 29. of the string 
fulfilled his engagement as a ‘ Guest-conductor,’ and his The musical Monday evenings provided for the member The more 
readings were heard with attention and approval, especially | of the new Rodewald Concert Club continue to find favout, ones surpris 
in Mozart’s Symphony No. 34, in C, a seldom-played but | especially with those who find their pleasure in chambet Of course, at 
very beautiful work in three movements, Delius’s English | music heightened by permission to smoke. as, say, of a 
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As usual at the Harrison concerts the Philharmonic Hall 
was quite filled on November 29, when Mr. Landon Ronald 
conducted the New Symphony Orchestra in an emotional 
reading of the Symphony ‘ Pathetique.’ Madame Kirkby 
Lunn was especially successful in her songs, notably in two 
of Elgar’s ‘ Sea Pictures,’ During the past month there has 
heen abounding activity displayed by the various orchestral 
Societies which provide such useful outlets for the musical 
proclivities of the rising generation. On November 25, the 
Liscard Orchestral Society, conducted by Mr. Philip Smart, 
played Wallace’s tone-poem, ‘ The passing of Beatrice,’ and 
Mr. John Lawson, as soloist, was heard in the first movement 
of Tchaikovsky’s Violin concerto. The Anfield Orchestral 
Society, which Mr. William Faulkes conducts, on December 6 
played two movements from Beethoven’s seventh Symphony 
and Grieg’s A minor Pianoforte concerto, in which 
Miss Elizabeth Stocks cleverly played the solo part. The 
yocalists were Mrs. G. B. Russell and Mr. D. R. Thomas. 

The Oxton and Claughton Orchestral Society, at their 
concert in the Birkenhead Town Hall on December 9, 
plaved German’s ‘ Richard III.’ overture, Dvorak’s ‘ From 

e New World’ (three movements), and Boéllmann’s 

§ Symphonic Variations (solo ’cello, Mr. Walter Hatton). 

= The Blundellsands Amateur Orchestral Society, which 
has the advantage of Mr. V. Akeroyd’s conductorship, 
Splayed a programme which denoted high aim at their 

Sconcert on December 9. 

Conducted by Mr. H. P. Allen, the Catholic Philharmonic 
Society gave a most satisfactory performance of ‘The Messiah’ 
n December 12. 

Mr. Hamish MacCunn’s ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel’ was 
revived by the Post Office Choral Society at their concert on 
December 14, when Mr. Percival H. Ingram conducted a 
creditable if not wholly satisfactory choral performance. 

The Welsh Choral Union’s performance of ‘ The Messiah’ 
n December 16 completely filled the Philharmonic Hall 

th an engrossed and enthusiastic audience who came not 
nly to enjoy the familiar music, but also in the expectation 

{having choral thrills. In this they were not disappointed. 
The principals were Miss Emily Breare, Miss Mabel Braine, 
Mr. Daniel Beddoe, and Mr. Thorpe Bates—four singers 
fully equal to all demands. Mr. Akeroyd led the orchestra, 

Mr. Branscombe at the organ. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 

Quite possibly the past year may prove to have been the 
tuming-point in music on the ‘grand’ scale in Manchester. 
Under the altered conditions the Hallé Society has ventured 
n certain excursions into territory never hitherto thought 
worth a visit, and the executive and public alike have 
found great delight in the newer Elgar and Bantock, and in 
the dreaded Dukas, Delius, and Max Reger: the reception 
accorded to the works of these men has not been tepid, as 
sme sages prophesied. ‘Young Manchester’ has been 
juite justified in its assertion that the best modern work was 
ust as good a ‘ box-office draw’ as the most revered of the 
classics. What was wanted in the programmes was a 
adicious blend of old and new, and conductors who would 
bring enthusiasm to the task of interpreting both styles of 
music. It is not at all improbable that the idea of a 
permanent conductor may not be revived ; certainly there is 
much to be said from all sides in favour of a series of 
ust-rate visiting conductors. In that way probably more 
satisfaction is given in the long run to all grades of musical 
opinion and taste, whilst the gain to the orchestra can 
sxarcely be estimated. 

The concert of his own works conducted by Elgar on 
November 23 was most inspiring. The string-playing 

oughout the evening had exceptional warmth and 
sonority. From no other English orchestra does one get 
quite the same impression of the Elgar ‘ Allegro ’—probably 
vecause Richter always carried a heavy bass-string depart- 
ment, and this wholesome practice is still maintained. 
Alike in this work, the second Symphony and the ‘ Enigma’ 
Yanlations, the ear was ravished by the wonderful character 
of the string orchestration. ° 

the more one hears this Symphony No. 2, the greater is 
one’$ surprise at its lukewarm reception in some quarters. 
Of course, at a first hearing, one cannot grasp so much of it 
4, say, of a Tchaikovsky symphony : there is not the same 





reiteration of ideas dinr<? into the memory by constant 


repetition. Comparative!» speaking, Elgar’sideas are more 
fugitive, but the thread of the argument is never lost, and its 
logical development is unfolded by this orchestral orator in 
language so noble and lofty in thought, and of such 
compelling nervous force, that the hearer is spellbound. It 
would be difficult to name in orchestral music anything 
of more dazzling brilliance than the closing pages of the first 
movement, or to excel the noble eloquence of the final 
movement ; emotionally, the appeal of the Larghetto is 
greatest of all. 

The ‘Grania and Diarmid’ heard 
before in Manchester, and the greater glories of the other 
music only served an admirable foil to serener 
atmosphere. 

On November 30, December 7 and 14, following Elgar, 
came Schalk (of Vienna) and Miiller-Reuter (of Crefeld), 
both of them disciples of orthodoxy. Schalk’s programme 
was quite familiar in aspect, with the notable exception of 
Max Reger’s ‘ Variations on a Merry Theme by Adam 
Hiller’: here everybody was on unfamiliar ground, nothing 
of Reger’s orchestral work having been played before by the 
orchestra. Considering the limited time for its rehearsal, the 
performance was so good as to make one eager to gain 
further acquaintance with it. The general impression left 
by Miiller-Reuter’s conducting on December 7 (miscellaneous) 
and 14 (Berlioz’s ‘ Faust’) was that it scarcely came up to 
expectations. The choir had necessarily been devoting much 
time to Bantock’s ‘ Atalanta in Calydon’ for December 25, 
and probably the preparation of 


‘Faust’ had suffered 
somewhat in consequence. 


music had not been 


as its 


The solo vocalists, too, left much 
to be desired, only Mr. Thorpe Bates having any of the 
requisite qualifications for the task. 

The part played by Mr. Simon Speelman’s Saturday night 
cheap-priced ‘ Promenade’ smoking concerts is increasingly 
important. It cannot be seriously urged that they are 
antagonistic to that of the Halle concerts, though they 
may draw a small proportion of their audience from 
Hallé habitués. More probably they are educating many 
The orchestral 
the list of solo-instrumentalists leave little 

The vocal solos are on a distinctly lower 


people into potential Hallé concert-goers. 


schemes and 
to be desired. 
level. 

The second Harrison concert brought Mr. Landon Ronald 
on one of his rare visits to Cottonopolis. Apart from the 
‘Pathetic’ Symphony, his programme contained items of 
quite ephemeral interest. Madame Kirkby Lunn, the most 
distinguished musician given to the world by Manchester in 
the last twenty years, was warmly welcomed. 

Although the Schiller Club premises have passed under 
the auctioneer’s hammer, Mr. Carl Fuchs is making valiant 
efforts to keep alive these famed chamber-concerts, the venue 
having been transferred to the Milton Hall, one of four new 
concert-rooms recently opened here. At the first of this 
series in the last week of November the Manchester Trio 
were the instrumentalists and Miss Hilda de Angelis, the 
vocalist. 

The executive of the Manchester Vocal Society, acting on 
Mr. Herbert Whittaker’s advice, have reduced the number of 
concerts but raised their quality. At the first meeting of 
the current season Elgar’s ‘O wild west wind,’ Havergal 
Brian’s ‘ Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day,’ and Lee 
Williams’s ‘ Festival Hymn’ were the chief choral features. 

The last two meetings of the Manchester Musical Society 
were mainly devoted to music written by two Manchester 
musician-critics—Mr. Bonavia and Mr. E. Duncan—much 
of the work being still in MS. In both cases probably the 
finest indication of the merit of their work was found in songs, 
Miss Myra Dixon capturing much of the elusive charm of 
Mr. Bonavia’s exquisite miniatures. Mr. Duncan had the 
assistance of Miss Hilda de Angelis, Miss Annie Worsley, 
and Mr. Ramsey Clarke. 

On November 24 and 25, there were large attendances at 
the University to hear Mr. Cecil J. Sharp lecture on 
‘ English folk-song,’ and to {discuss with him the place of 
folk-song in education. 

In Blackburn there is a sad deficiency of good halls suitable 
for choral concerts, but this will be remedied ere long. Dr. 
Bairstow’s Society gave a miscellaneous choral and orchestral 
concert before Christmas, the conductor’s speedy recovery 
from dangerous illness being very gratifying. Another 
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Blackburn organization worthy of note is the Ladies’ Choir, The works selected for the first orchestral concert of th 
directed by Mr. F. Duckworth, now in its seventh season. | Sacred Harmonic Society, on November 30, were selecty 
The choir only sings twice annually, for charitable objects, and | from the compositions of Wagner and Tchaikovsky ; ang 
the programmes invariably include items of unusual interest. | considering the strong amateur element in the performer 
Their programme on December 7 included Mackenzie’s | reflects the greatest credit on all concerned, but especially 
‘Rhyme of the four birds,’ and one of Colin Taylor’s|}on Mr. Allen Gill, the conductor. The Symphony 
‘Slumber songs of the Madonna.’ Miss Myra Dixon and | ‘Pathétique’ was probably the best performance, and the mog 
Mr. Bridge Peters were the solo vocalists, and Miss Elsie | enjoyed, though the ‘Siegfried Idyll’ and the ‘Cay 
Haworth, the violinist. Noisette’ Suite were more popular. Mr. Harry Dear 
iemtante contributed two vocal items, ‘Wolfram’s Address’ ay 
NEWCASTLE AND DISTRICT. ‘ Dalland’s Aria,’ and in the latter was compelled to give x 
Sir Frederic Cowen conducted the first performance here} encore. The noticeable feature of the concert was tk 
of ‘The Veil,’ on November 29. The sincerity, beauty, | beauty of the string tone throughout the programm 
and deep expressiveness of this momentous work roused | without any reflection on the wood-wind or brass. 
widespread admiration. The choral portions were sung The first of a new series of Subscription Concerts fe 
with agreeable tone and expression by the Choral Union, | charitable purposes was given on December 5, when th firm gi 
he Scottish Orchestra responded with sympathy to | New Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Landon Ronald, gar organist, f 
ormer conductor. Miss Ada Forrest, Miss Phyllis | fine performances of Tchaikovsky’s Symphony ‘ Pathétiqu The usu 
Mr. Maurice d’Oisly and Mr. Herbert Brown were | Mozart’s ‘ Figaro’ Overture, Svendsens’ * Carneval in Paris IM heen conti: 
a well-baianced quartet. Elgar’s spiritual ‘Go, song of | Saint-Saéns’s Symphonic-poem ‘ Le Rouet d’Omphale,’ aii i pr, Ws 
mine’ (conducted by Dr. Coward), Wagner’s ‘ Wahn, | Wagner’s Overture to ‘Tannhauser.’ The concert was one 
Wahn’ (sung by Mr. H. Brown), and Cowen’s ‘ Phantasy | the best we have had in Nottingham for some time, » 
of Life and Love’ completed the programme. | with the assistance of Madame Kirkby Lunn’s magnificer 
The Musical Union, a week later, gave the fourth per-| singing of Elgar’s ‘Sea Songs’ and the great aria froff 
formance in the city of Brahms’s ‘ Requiem,’ and the first} ‘Samson and Delilah,’ as well as a charming son 
performance of ‘ Three hymns from the Rig Veda,’ by Gustav | ‘O Jovely night,’ by the conductor, started the series 
von Holst. These latter works are elevated in tone, and | brilliant style. 
interesting examples of the ability of our English writers. enema subscribers 
TI e( hoir have sung so much ultra-modern chora! music that | OXFORD. carrying ov 
Brahms was well within their powers, and an excellent | ; for nearly 
performance of both works was given. Alocai orchestra was| On October 21, Mr. A. J. Slowcombe and his party ga" Albert Hal 
engaged, and Mr. E. L. Bainton conducted a most creditable | an interesting chamber concert in the Assembly Room of thi direction 
Town Hall, the programme being devoted to the worksdiM yy, J. A. 
l’s ‘Israel in Egypt’ was admirably sung by the | Schubert, of which the principal items were the Quartet Matter bein; 
ited choir of the Wesleyan Church, North Shields, on | E flat, Op.1 25, No. 1, and the Quintet in C, Op. 103. Late Promenade 
, December 5. Mr. H. Y. Dodds conducted, and| in the term they gave a Dvorék programme with equliTubb, Mi 
gs and organ supplied the accompaniments. On | success. Sand Mr. 
cember 7, Mr. N. Kilburn conducted Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,’ On October 28, in the New Masonic Hall, Miss organist. 
was given by the joint forces of the Sunderland | Chaplin with her string quartet, gave another of her welcom I performanc 
nic Soc iety and the Leeds Symphony Orchestra. | old-time dance and musical recitals, which proved throughor i The sco 
must be accorded to the latter for their | not only enjoyable but eminently educational. beautiful w 
sts were Miss A. Forrest, Messrs. | On October 31, Herr Kreisler gave a violin recital in tei@}is general 
sand R. W. Waddle. | Town Hall, assisted by Miss Roma Tremaine (vocalis\ moved to 
oncert on December 1 provided fine | On November 3, Miss Fanny Davies, with Signor Palkia; in de 
performances of a hackneyed programme. Tchaikovsky’s | Casals and Mr. Campbell McInnes, gave a Bach-Beethove Elgar, in 
‘Symphony Pathétique,’ the ‘ Figaro,’ and ‘ Tannhauser’ | Brahms concert in the Town Hall, to a full and appreciate white-hot 
Overtures, and numbers by Svendsen and Saint-Saéns were | house. On November 22, in the Town Hall, under tki}‘The Veil’ 
the orchestral items ; two sor gs of Elgar, and one each | auspices of the Musical Club, the Akeroyd String Quart. should hav 
Saint-Saénms and Landon Ronald were the vocal! with the addition of Messrs. Draper, James, Borsdorf af} modern idi 
praise can be given to the executants, | Tovey (playing clarinet, bassoon, horn and_pianofon apparently 
hestra and our great singer, Madame | respectively) gave an excellent chamber concert, the cht@Nowhere | 
. Landon Ronald showed fine technique | items being Schubert’s ever-welcome Octet, Op. 166, and} convincing! 
There are two chamber concerts to record: | String quartet in C minor. A Trio by Mr. Tovey was alii the ‘ Drean 
Musical Society opened their season with | included for pianoforte, clarinet and horn, the compos sene depi 
und Dvordk’s Pianoforte quartet, playing the pianoforte part. The Trio is entitled ‘Sveti cemulative 
ussy’s beautiful pianoforte pieces tragique,’ and this accurately describes the work, — OSES world,’ are 
ist, Mr. E. L. Bainton, and the | November 25, in the Town Hall, Herr Sapellnikoff a¢@Bhe has ass 
A. Wall (the director of the} Mr. Theodore Byard gave a pianoforte and vocal rect#@@usual and 
‘alker and Miss H. Page. At the Chamber| which was well attended. On November 29, Madatli‘Come to 
on December 8, three soloists new to the | Carreiio and Mischa Elman gave a joint recital in the Tow Mand the m 
Mr. Ernest Schelling, Signor Antonio | Hall, when both artists well maintained the reputation tha thoroughly 
adame Julia Culp, who proved herself a | gained here two years ago. ; was heard 
We now come to the great event of the term—or, rath.Bas to the 
1€ amber concert on November 10, | of the whole year—Sir E. Elgar’s oratorio, ‘ The Kingdom, performers 
he Decemb« ue as being given by the| given by the combined forces of the Bach Choir and S 9% The perforn 
ety, was given by the Classical Concert | Choral Society on December 6, in the Town Hall, uni} The difficul 
; . the composer’s direction. The performance, being the SS@@sung with b 
a | in Oxford, was looked forward to with unusual interest, 2% most happi 
NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT. | the house was crowded. The soloists were Miss Ag®iMaided great 
Hemsley and Mr. Alfred Pratt, | Nicholls, Miss Muriel Foster, Mr. John Adams, ®@ijgroup of W: 





asc 


Janet 
Isic public of this city with a great treat on | Mr. Campbell McInnes, each and all eminently satisfactoyf successful cx 
Miss Hemsley is a native of the city, and | in every way. The chorus-singing was uncommonly goo- The She 
\igh vocal standard, embracing works from| with excellent tone, clear enunciation, and dramatt series of per 
Elgar, and including vocal works by | expression whenever the situation required it; in fact, ¥ days of De 
German and Italian composers. Two | have rarely, if ever, heard the choir sing better, and thee were produc 
response to the conductor’s baton was most praisewort®'@# notable feat 


ngs which she included in her programme were from the ; : 
n of Mr. Alfred Pratt, and were warmly received. At the | We do not wonder that Sir E. Elgar was pleased with t principals ai 
forte, Mr. Pratt gave, as solos, Schumann’s Romance in | performance of his beautiful work, for it could scarcely The Shef 
1ajor and Godard’s ‘ Valse Chromatique’ in a style | otherwise ; and here we may say that Sir Edward himsi Handel’s < ¢ 

I et that he had not a larger share in the | received quite an ovation. If we singled out competent 


programme. | numbers for special congratulation and well-won praise, 1% improved u1 
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rt Of tell would probably be the duet, ‘At the beautiful gate,’ by | intelligently and—the sopranos especially—with good tone. 
Selectei Mi the two lady soloists, and the chorus, ‘ Lord’s Prayer,’ The work suffered from the absence of an organ, for which 
'Y ; and MM immediately before the conclusion. The chorus preparation | Handel wrote an independent part. ae 
rformer, for this oratorio, and for the Bach motet, ‘Jesu, priceless The St. John’s (Abbeydale) Choral Society, which Mr. 
'S pecially ‘ which followed, was in the capable hands of|G. A. Seed trains and conducts, gave a varied concert at 
ymphoo fil pr, H. P. Allen, the conductor of both Societies, and he | Dore, performing Jensen’s ‘ Feast of Adonis,’ Lloyd’s * Hero 
must be warmly congratulated on the thoroughly excellent | and Leander,’ and a new setting, for eight-part chorus, of 
artistic results achieved. the 23rd Psalm by Mr. Harper Seed, son of the 
On December 7, Sir Walter Parratt, the Professor of; conductor. The new work, which is @ caffel/a, and contains 
Music, gave his usval terminal lecture in the Sheldonian | some scholarly and effective writing, was well received. 
Theatre upon a most attractive subject, that of ‘ Coronation | Mr. Thomas Brameld’s labours at Rotherham and 
Music in various Reigns,’ which drew together an appreciative | Doncaster are having a good influence on music in the 
Gramm, MBaydience. The illustrations—‘The King shall rejoice’ | surrounding districts. ‘ Hiawatha’ and Bath’s ‘ Wedding 
(Handel), ‘ I was glad’ (Parry), and ‘O hearken Thou’ | of Shon Maclean’ in the latter town proved that progress in 
certs fa (Elgar)—were sung by the Magdalen College Choir under | efficiency and enthusiasm is still being made. ; 
hen the the firm guidance of Dr. Roberts. Mr. Ley, the Cathedral| A crowd of suburban and district concerts have been given 
ld, gar Ii orcanist, presided at the organ. |during the month. Among these, may be mentioned 
hetique The usual Sunday evening concerts at Balliol College have performances of ‘The Daughter of Jairus’ at Brunswick 
n Paris, BB heen continued throughout the term under the able direction | Chapel (conductor, Mr. W. A. Hamer); ‘The Last 
ale,’ ani of Dr. Walker. ’ | Judgment’ at Sheffield Parish Church (Mr. T. W. Hanforth); 
| Smieton’s ‘ King Arthur’ by the Fulwood Amateur Musical 


as one 
me, a Spee epee : ; Society (Mr. Walter Skinner); ‘Hymn of Praise,’ at 
gnificer SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT. Sharrow Parish Church (Mr. O. C. Owrid) ; Gade’s ‘ Psyche’ 


‘THE VEIL’ (COWEN). by the Norton Lees Choral Society (Mr. A. Bagshaw) ; and 

{ _ Gade’s ‘The Erl King’s Daughter,’ by the Heeley 
series x In being among the earliest of provincial music bodies to | Philharmonic Choral Society (Mr. W. H. Moseley). 

fintroduce Sir Frederic Cowen’s ‘The Veil’ to their | Among the numerous performances of ‘The Messiah’ 

subscribers, the Sheffield Amateur Musical Society were but | given in the city and district one only, that by the Sheffield 

carrying out a tradition of enterprise which has now existed | Musical Union, under Dr. Coward, may be referred to. It 

Sfor nearly fifty years. The performance was given in the | was notable in that Dr. Coward showed a disposition to 

rty gan Albert Hall, Sheffield, on Tuesday, December 12, under the | modify some of his more drastic alterations and innovations, 

m of tk direction of Sir Henry J. Wood. The choir, trained by|and that the total effectiveness of the performance was 
works di Mr, J. A. Rodgers, numbered 280, and the orchestra 65, the | strengthened rather than weakened. The choir sang very 

latter being identical with that organized for the Sheffield | finely. The soloists were Miss Ada Forrest, Miss Lucy 
B Promenade Concerts. The soloists were Miss Carrie | Nuttall, Mr. Frank Mullings, and Mr. Joseph Lycett. 

Tubb, Miss Violet Oppenshaw, Mr. Joseph Cheetham,! The senior and junior branches of the Sheffield Phil- 
Band Mr. Frederick Ranalow. Mr. J. W. Phillips was | harmonic Orchestra have given concerts, the former playing 
neatly and with directive and interpretative intelligence 
Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished Symphony,’ and the latter Sibelius’s 
> The violins, numbering seventy-two 


ria fron 


Borganist. Keen interest was manifested locally in the 
® performance, with the result that the hall was filled. 


The scope and features of Cowen’s deeply serious and | tone-poem ‘ Varsang. 
vautiful work are by this time sufficiently well-known. It | in the junior orchestra, played very smartly. 


sgenerally conceded that in ‘The Veil’ he has been The Amateur Instrumental Society, which has progressed 
moved to produce the best that is in him, just | recently under the direction of Mr. Frederick Dawson, gave 
as in dealing with a somewhat kindred theme,|a concert in the Albert Hall. The programme included 
Elgar, in ‘The Dream of Gerontius,’ worked at] Liszt’s ‘Rhapsody’ No. 1,and Bach’s ‘Brandenburg’ Concerto 
Swhite-hot inspiration. What is the more remarkable in| No. 2. Mr. Alfred Barker played the solo in Max Bruch’s 
‘The Veil’ is that a composer who is past middle-age | Violin concerto in G minor. 
sshould have so thoroughly assimilated the most advanced 
Smodern idiom, methods and technique, and attained such | i ale _— 
apparently spontaneous and invariabiy happy results. YORKSHIRE. 
= Nowhere has the composer shown his versatility more 
sconvincingly. The mysticism of the opening section and of | Opera has been rife at Leeds during the past month. At 
m the ° Dream-vision ’ ; the poignancy of that most beautiful the time of writing my last despatch, the Ouinlan Company 
ym pox scene depicting the mother bereft of her children, and the | was drawing crowded houses by performances of works, two 
| ‘StS ccmulative grandeur of the chorus, ‘O Flower of all the| of which were entirely new to Leeds, whereas only one, 
*§ world,’ are instances of how, under the stimulus of the poet, | ‘ Tannhiuser,’ could be considered familiar; while the 
She has assumed with perfect mastery styles foreign to his Moody-Manners Company, which came here on December 4, 
p usual and earlier manner. In the exquisite love duet, | relied on five of the most hackneyed of operas, and had 
g‘Come to me, clasp me,’ he is, however, entirely himself, | very poor houses indeed. The one exception was Saint- 
and the music wells out, page after page, in easeful flow, Saéns’s ‘Samson and Delilah,’ and it attracted the largest 
thoroughly Cowenesque and entirely charming. The work | audience of the week. There should be an obvious moral to 
was heard with rapt attention, and there can be no doubt | this, and one trusts operatic managers may lay it to heart. 
% to the deep impression made on both audience and| Chamber music has.also been well “represented. On 
} performers by Sir Frederic Cowen’s latest and finest work. | November 29 the Leeds Trio gave Chevillard’s Trio in F 
The performance was technically admirable in all respects. | (Op. 3), Schubert’s Quartet in A minor, and Richard 
The difficult score was smartly and expressively played and | Strauss’s Pianoforte quartet in C minor, an interesting and 
sung with beautiful tone and precision, and the soloists were | varied programme, to which they did justice. On December 6 
most happily chosen. The polished diction of the choir | Miss Simpkin’s ladies’ string Quartet were heard at one of the 
aided greatly in the elucidation of Buchanan’s text. A| Bohemian Concerts, in Novak’s Quartet in G, a Mozart 
group of Wagner selections followed, completing an extremely | Quartet, and an_ interesting Trio sonata by Boyce, a 
successful concert. charming example of the 18th century English school. On 
The Sheffield Grand Opera Society gave their second} December 13 the Rasch Quartet, with Mr. Noel Bell as 
series of performances at the Lyceum Theatre in the early | pianist, were heard in a brilliant performance of Novak’s 
days of December. * Aida,’ ‘* Tannhiuser,’ and ‘Faust ’ | Pianoforte quintet in A minor, together with Schubert’s 
Were produced under the direction of Mr. J. Duffell. The | String quartet in G (Op. 161), and on December 15 Messrs. 
notable feature of the week was the fact that all the vocal] Mason and Maude gave another of their programmes of 
principals and chorus were amateurs. Sonatas for violin and pianoforte. <A very enjoyable violin 
Ree ne Coon Union gave an interesting revival of | recital was given at the Leeds Musical Evening on 
Saul’ on December 4. There was a small rch | December 12 by Pecskai, who gave a fine interpretation of 
\ 





LEEDS. 


competent orchestra, and the choir, which has much| Bach’s seldom-heard Fugue in C, Max Bruch’s Concertstiick 
improved under the training of Mr. Horace Reynolds, sang | in F sharp (Op. 84), and other works, which displayed his 
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tic attainments. Miss Kathleen | Mr. Julian Clifford as pianist, were heard in Dohnanyi’s Sy osen for tl 
high artistic aims, gave a] quartet in D flat (Op. 16), and Dvorak’s favourite 
he ramme of which included forte quintet, together with a ‘ Fantasy’ for quartet 
1e masters of pianoforte music from | H. Waldo Warner, one of the crop of similar pieces whig 
, Sibelius, and others. have resulted from recent competitions. Their ensemble 
is been less in evidence, but on November 22 | as near perfection as it is possible to attain. The Hon. Mp 
ral Union, under Dr. Coward, gave the third Act | Clifford was the vocalist. 
ith Miss Perceval Allen as Elsa, Mr. Maurice | At York, the Cathedral organist, Mr. T. Tertius NobtkffDavis Brook 
and Mr. Herbert Parker as the King. | has been giving fresh proof of his versatility and energy \fBindependent 
1 work closely identified with this | writing music for a comic operetta, ‘ Killibegs,’ which wy EF 
On November 29 the | produced by an amateur company very successfully q | Carpi ." 
Mr. H. Mathias Turton | November 27. The libretto, by Mr. K. E. T. Wilkinsgii "© a 
h success three short cantatas— | is a clever example of the type associated with the Gilbe — 3 
r’s ‘Banner of St. George,’ and} and Sullivan operettas, and Mr. Noble’s tuneful maggg "7 i: 
ng of the Anchor.’ ‘ follows with marked success the same excellent precedeg, SS 
ae The parts were generally well sustained, but a word ¢ —_— - 
a : special commendation is due to Mr. Dennis Drew, w its t ‘Ada F 
f writing t -hristmas ‘ Messiah’ celebrations | showed himself to be in voice, style, and stage-bearig Miss . coh 
r work w h is now | heard more|a baritone admirably suited to the requirements of ligy Mr. ae 
1 one could have imagined possible twenty | opera. On Dece mber 11, the York Musical Society, as Brown. 91 
hms’s *¢ yerman Requiem,’ which is becoming under Mr. Noble’s c mductorship, gave the first and sec , CHELMSF 
gnised as an appropriate oratorio for | portions of Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’ trilogy wii concert of tl 
siven by the Leeds Parish Church Choir, | much success, the choir, though over-balanced by ladisfi The choir se 
on De a a ee — ? —_ — | voices, singing in a very pleasant style. By a cur songs by 
thedral, r. d. Lertius Nobile on this | coincidence he >> » yer > as given ont cae 
and the Leeds Parish Church } ae powers oP > Me nee Philharmonic Society und eas (in 
that of the Cathedral. Mr. | Dr. Ely. The chorus-singing was regarded as one of t¥by Mr. G. I 
Ripon Cathedralon December 19, Society’s best efforts, and the orchestra was also above tei and Mr. C. 
lar performances in different javerage. The Brodsky Quartet appeared at the Mali Miss Ethel ' 
reat masterpiece 1s NOW| Subscription Concert on December 12, and _ played conducted. 
ung recognition. — masterly fashion Quartets by Beethoven (Op. 158, No. 6, CHORLEY 
Subscription Concert} B flat) and Schubert (D minor). There was a gow Ch i Soe 
24 was chiefly sustained by Miss Elena | audience, and considerable enthusiasm, from which it m —— 
Mr. Jean Gerardy, duets for two pianofortes | be inferred that there = annals etatine el ie December 4 
aw 7 I inferred that there is a genuine appreciation of g ait eeinats 
the Misses Satz. At the next concert | music in and near this little country town. Lady Nord ~y Lk 
r 15, Berlioz’s ‘ Faust’ was given, | Noel was the vocalist. W: 4d 
Mr. d’Oisly and Mr. Thorpe} At the Iull Philharmonic Society’s concert, on Decembaigg "0" 
The Halle Orchestra and the | Goetz’s Symphony was the chief feature of the program 
Society co-operated in a brilliant | and was conducted by Mr. J. W. Hudson. Miss Ab 
bly conducted by Prof. Miiller- | Wilna was the vocalist. j 
S. Midgley, with Mr. 
he last of the three recitals, at 
itas for pianoforte have been heard, Musical Soc 
nt which has been attended with 3 Schools, He 
idford Permanent Orchestra’s concert Country and Colonial Hews. cantata *On 


conductorship of Mr. Fricker, ductorship o 








eng 
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} numbering 
audience w 
expression. 
conducted. 


DITTON 








unces of Haydn's ‘Clock’ BRIEFLY SUMMARIZED. pianoforte. 
Preludes,’ Tchaikovsky’s ' re part-songs a 
We cannot hold ourselves responsible for the opinions express 
na : or Spa this summary, as the notices are either prepared /from i GUILDFO! 
programme which was well received. | gewspapers or /urnished by correspondents. ‘Golden Le 
} } , : , y 
i of which Mr. Fricker is Correspondents are particularly requested to enclose a programm 
‘The w edding of | when forwarding reports of concerts. 


r works; a popular yet 








were given 
: Society on | 
capital spirit. Some} AperpEEN.—A miscellaneous concert of considerMll oloists wer 
~eigeen and some clever | interest was given by the Peterhead Choral Society Mr. Roland 
ha arras were among the | November 24, under the direction of Mr. Warren T. Clemesi and choir n 
cous second part. Miss Blanche | The principal interest was divided between the excell leader of tl 
pe Bates were the principals. On singing of the choir in Faning’s ‘ Moonlight,’ Elg conductor. 
Halifax Madrigal Sox lety, under Mr. ‘ Britons, alert !’ (from ‘Caractacus’), Wood's ‘ Music W , 

exposition of the very finest type Of | soft voices die,’ Sullivan’s ‘ The long day closes,’ P Havwari 
npankk ) g- Madrigals by Morley and the contributions of Mr. Watkin Mills as bass soloist. the Musical § 
ye, and part-songs by Bantock, Debussy and Mackenzie, - 
furnished excellent material, and were sung with a perfection ABERGAVENNY.—The Choral Society gave their ann direction of 
nish deserving the highest praise. At the second of the| concert on December 11. The works performed beigg 2 selection 
Chamber Concerts, on December 8, the Rawdon- | ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-feast’ and ‘ The death of Minnehalt creditable. 
riggs (Juartet played string quartets by Mozart, Schubert, | The orchestra played the Overture to ‘ William Tell’ aim and Mr, Per 
und Brahms, and a large audience indicated that these | Jarnefeldt’s ‘Prludium.’ The soloists were Miss Glad Hopart ( 
concerts are gene rally appreciated. The Huddersfield | Ashton, Mr. Albert Maiden, and Mr. Herbert Tracey. MA ‘Judas M. 
Subscription Concert, on December 12, was of a miscellaneous | W, RK. Carr conducted. Congregatio: 
kind, Mr. Backhaus being the pianist, Mr. Gomez the : . were Misses 
violinist, and Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Lucy Nuttall, and] _BaTu.—The concert given by the Choral and Orches yin.” yy... 
Mr. Robert Radford the vocalists. The Huddersfield Glee Society on December 5, under the direction of Mr. H. 1 Mr. Harold 
and Madrigal Society, under Mr. Ibeson, gave a popular, if | Sims, was an occasion of exceptional importance, vr fifty voices. 
not very distinguished, programme of part-songs, Xc., on| provided an excellent performance of Sir Fk. Cowen’s ‘Ty (city oreanist 
December 5, the flute-playing of Mr. Fransella and the Veil.’ The choral singing was worthy of the occasion, # Was conduct 
singing of Miss Perceval Allen being other features of the | well realised the deep expression demanded by the mus choirmaster 

concert. On November 28, the Keighley Musical Union| The orchestra, led by Mr. J. W. Duys, was speci 
gave Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha,’ under Mr. R. H.| strengthened and did justice to the score. An adeq HytHe.— 
Moore’s direction, with Madame Copeland, Mr. Hempsall, | quartet of soloists was found in Miss Mabel Manson, M ninth seasor 
and Mr. Chippendale as the principals. Maud Wright, Mr. Joseph Reed and Mr. Dan Price. Elga and Beetho 
At the second of the Wakefield Chamber Concerts, | ‘The Banner of St. George’ and Grieg’s ‘ Peer Gynt’ 5 M. Ashwort 

n December 14, the London String Quartet, with | formed the remainder of the programme. 


er 23, 


cantata * H. 
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BisHop AUCKLAND.—An unconventional programme was | |The choir sang a number of madrigal glees, and part- 
hosen for the concert of the Auckland Musical Society on | songs, under the conductorship of Dr. Froggatt. Miss 
6, for the chief choral numbers were Dr. Aimée Parkerson was the solo vocalist. 
‘The forsaken merman’ and Schumann’s ‘The | LEAMINGTON.—An all-Scotch concert was given by the 
New Year s song,’ both of which deserve more attention than | 4; adrigal Society, under the direction of Mr. E. Roberts 
hey get. The singing was up to the high standard which | West, on November 30. The chief works on the programme 
B-hoirs customarily attain under Mr. N. Kilburn’ s direction. | were appropriately chosen fom those of Sir A. C. 
The soloists of the Concert were Miss Eveline Birks and Mr. | Mackenzie, and were his ‘ Cotter’s Saturday night’ for the 
Davis Brooks. Grieg’ s * Peer Gynt’ suite was one of the | choir and his ‘ Scottish Rhapsody’ (Op. 21) for the orchestra. 
independent contributions of the orchestra. | Fitting solos were supplied by Miss Edith McCullagh and 
CarpiFF.—‘ The Veil’ was performed at Cardiff, where | Mr. Ivor McKay Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ was performed by 
the Choral Society with great success on December 7° 


it was originally produced, by the Musical Society on A ae sensi : 
December 5. Sir Frederic Cowen conducted, and again | Miss Emily Breare, Mr. F rank Mullings, and Mr. Humphrey 
| Bishop sang the solos, and Mr. H. M. J. ¢ sibbon conducted. 


secured an enthusiastic welcome for his work, upon the 
preparation of which great artistic care had evidently been LONGREACH (QUEENSLAND.)—The praiseworthy efforts 
bestowed. The choral singing was in every way worthy of | of Mr. H. Cautley-Cautley to foster musical life in this 
its theme, and equally good work was done by the soloists, | neighbourhood have resulted in the formation of a small 
Miss Ada Forrest, Miss Lottie Wakelin, Miss Phyllis Lett, | orchestra, which co-operated with the Male-voice Choral 
Mr. Maurice D’Oisly, Mr. W. E. Carston and Mr. Herbert | Society in a concert given at the Shire Hall on October 11. 
Brown. Mr. Herbert Wyman was at the organ. The principal numbers in the programme were the ‘ Sailors’ 
— = — Chorus’ from Wagner’s ‘The Flying Dutchman,’ Dudley 
=LMSFORD.—Mr. re’s al Society gave thei wer 5 5 a ae “orm. 
CHELM * . Ir ~~ a me oy at oie St ong Ey Buck’s ‘In vocal combat,’ Sullivan’s ‘ The lost chord ’ (as 
concert of the seaso Nove rr 27 3 he Si ; all. ‘“obb’ 
C oe elgg apc a : hed ad F I , nd os arranged by Brewer and scored by the conductor), Cobb’s 
i" sang S 2a «6Styie 1K-SONGS anc art- “4 ; . “ : 
oe ae S a ppt yee he dw A message to Phyllis,’ and Elsasser’s choral-waltz ‘ Love 
songs by Elgar, Brahms, Boughton and Coleridge-Taylor. | ” Dp “os re ae , 
String stats by Buses Ga E tinsel ond reigneth.’ Both choir and orchestra did creditable work 
g ¢ ) : Ee 2 ( : : ; ‘ee : 4 “ 
vd a D, d os thum aa ee one ul atly slayed |}under Mr. Cautley-Cautley’s direction. The soloists were 
) J S - © aye : - > " . 4 -_ 
Schubert (in minor, posthum« — pe _— Misses Murray and Peterson (vocalists), Miss Donovan 
by Mr. G. H. Wilby, Mr. E. R. Wilby, Mr. C. Woodhouse (pianist), and Miss Peele (violinist) 
d . . ¢ . ~ ¢ ° anist), é i SS St}. 
and Mr. C. A. Crabbe, Miss Effie Martyn was the soloist, E . — 
= Miss Ethel Warmsley the accompanist, and Mr. F. R. Frye MARGATE.—The Philharmonic Society gave their first 
® conducted. concert of the season in the New Pavilion on November 209. 
4 Wood | Phe. programme included Tchaikovsky’s Symphony 
3 eg . , * Pathétique,’ played for the first time in Thanet ; the over- 
Choral Society held their first public performance on ‘2 i939 7c ; . = ; 
? “ . ‘ - tures ‘Rosamunde’ (Schubert), and ‘Der Verkaufte Braut 
SDecember 4, in St. Andrew’s Church Room. The chief | 7 b : a) eet aN : 
. . ‘ ; | (Smetana) ; and the ‘ Miniature suite’ of Eric Coates, recently 
work selected for performance was ‘Hero and Leander’ | ; . . . , 
, : produced at Queen’s Hall. Vocal items were contributed 
H. Lloyd), in which the solo parts were taken by | < oe 
: eT , ow . . - |by Madame Gertrude Simpson. The president and hon. 
Mrs. Waddy and Mr. Walter Kingsley. The choir, | } 
: : ar Rages. 6%. conductor of the Society is Dr. E. J. Bellerby ; the opt 
numbering sixty voices, pleasantly surprised the packed h 
: 7 ; violins, Mr. H. Victor Mitchell and Miss Eva Harvey ; tl 
audience with their excellent tone, smart attack, and " et 
#0 : . : Fah iad : honorary accompanist, Mr. Curzon M. Poole. 
Sexpression. Mr. Harry Field, organist of the Parish Church, . : ; ; 
conducted. NEVIS (BRITISH WEsT INDIES).—The small Philharmonic 
| Society which, under Mr. A. M. Howell, is making a gallant 
effort to establish musical life in this district, gave two 
concerts during the year. The high standard aimed at is 
shown by the choice of a Suite by Dolmetsch and an 
Andantino by Lemare for the orchestra (composed of string 
: I ~ 
| players) to perform. We wish Mr. Howell success i 
prosecution of his venture. 


CuorLEY Woop.—The newly-formed Chorley 


DitTON (LANCASHIRE).—The St. Michael’s Church 
Musical Society gave their first concert of the season in the 
ols, Hough Green, on December 13, when Sullivan’s 
cantata ‘On shore and sea’ was performed under the con- 
luctorship of Mr. Albert Orton, who also presided at the 
pianoforte. The remainder of the programme consisted of 
part-songs and solos. ; : : . 
Cry a - pean iis PAIGN ron.—The first two scenes from Coleridge-Taylor’s 
GuILDForD.—‘S uccessful pe rformances of Sullivan © | * Song of Hiawatha’ were excellently sung on December 13 
‘Golden Legend’ and Tchaikovsky s Capriccio Italien’|1. the Choral Society, conducted by Mr. W. Layton. 
were given by the Guildford Choral and Orchestral | The singing did justice to the picturesque, melodious music, 
g Society on December 16, before a crowded audience. The | and both were highly appreciated. The solos were sung by 
soloists were Miss Beatrice Spencer, Miss Gurney Jones, | Miss Mabel Todd, Mr. Walter Glynne, and Mr. Alfred J. 
Mr. Roland Jackson, and Mr. Stewart Gardner. Orchestra Layton. The omnes opened with Mozart’s ‘ Magic flute’ 
and choir numbered 150. Miss E. G. Midgley was the | Overy: : ae Sia ial 
leader of the orchestra, and Mr. Archibald Hollier the 


conductor. 


Overture. 
PERTH (W. AUSTRALIA).—An excellent choice of choral 

, . ; | music was made by the Musical Union for their concert on 
Haywarp’s HEATH.—A successful concert was given by | November 7. Adolf Jensen’s cantata, ‘ The feast of Adonis, 
the Musical Society on November 28, when Dr. C. H. Lloyd’s was the principal work performed, and the choir and soloists 
cantata ‘Hero and Leander’ was performed under the} yjed with each other in giving an adequate interpretation. 
uirection of Mr. R. J. Beckett. Both in this work and in| Other choral numbers were Elgar’s ‘It comes from the 
a selection of part-songs the choral singing was highly | misty ages,’ Dr. Hi urriss’s’ ‘Chorus of Empire,’ and the Bridal 
creditable. Solos were given by Miss Dorothy Kennard | chorus from C owen’s ‘* The rose maiden. > Songs were given 
and Mr. Percy Hubbard. by Miss Minnie Waugh and Mr. Leslie Pe rls tein. Mr. H. H 
Hopart (TASMANIA. )—Performances of Handel’s oratorio | C ‘handler was at the organ, and Mr. H.C. Hill conducted. 
‘Judas Maccabzeus’ were given in Davey Street sADING.—Dr. F. J. Read, who, to universal regret, has 
Congregational Church on October 30 and 31. The soloists } resi, — the office of conductor to the Reading P hilharmonic 
were Misses Daisy Mangan and Gertrude John, Miss Sylvia | Society, pow is carrying on the work until a successor 1s 
Mills, Messrs. Arthur "Lowe, W. Wallace O’Brien, and | chosen, directed an excellent concert on December 6, when 
Mr. Harold Paton. The choruses were sung by a choir of | Dyordk’s ‘ The spectre’s bride,’ and Parry’s ‘ Blest pair 
hity voices. The accompanists were Mr. J. Scott Power | | Sirens > were performed. The two works run the whole 
(city organist) and Miss Mary Corvan (pianist). The oratorio gamut of choral expression, and present many types 
was conducted by Mr. George A. Jackson, organist and | executive difficulty, but the choir responded to ‘every call. 
choirmaster of the church. ‘he solo work was ably done by Miss Agnes Christa, 
Mr. Frank Mullings, and Mr. Charles Tree. 


i 
| 
| 


HytTHe.—The Choral Society gave the first concert of their 
ninth season on November 23. Gade’s Trio in F, Op. 42, TONYREFAIL.—On November 30, the Tonyrefail Mak 
- Beethoven's in G, Op. 1, No. 1, were played by Miss Voice Party, assisted by an orchestra, performed Feliciet 


- Ashworth, Mr. W. F. Harris, and Dr. A. T. Froggatt. | David’s symphonic ode, ‘The desert,’ with a success that 
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high-water mark of music in this district. To 
Mr. W. J. Lewis, who conducted, is due the credit for the 
high standard of the singing. The solo vocalists were 
Miss A. M. Jenkins, Mr. T. Thomas, and Mr. H. Bowen. 

WINDsoR. —The Windsor and Eton Choral Society opened 
their season on December 8 with a concert at the Royal Albert 
Institute, under the direction of the Rev. Bernard Everett. 
Dr. Brewer’s charming ‘Summer Sports’ and Sir C. 
Stanford’s striking ‘Songs of the Fleet’ (with Mr. Plunket 
Greene as soloist) formed the first part of a well-chosen 
programme, in which the choir gave some highly attractive 
singing. Solo violoncello music was provided by Mr. 
Edward Mason.——On December 2, the Eton College 
Choir gave a concert in the same hall, under Dr. C. H. Lloyd’s 
direction, and gave creditable readings of Elgar’s ‘ The 
Reveille,’ Morley’s ‘The nymphs in green,’ and part-songs 
by Sulliv an, Dunhill and Stanford. The soloists were Miss 
Alys Gear, Miss May Bartlett (violoncellist), and Master 
J. M. Nicholas (pianist). 


reached th 








Foreign Wotes. 


BARCELONA, 
* L’Orfeo Catala,’ was held 


A Bach Festival, organized by 
On the last day the 


here on November 19, 21, 26 and 28. 
Mass in B minor was performed. 
BERLIN 
The young American violinist, Eddy Brown, had a great 
success on his first appearance in Berlin. He played 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto, and Dr. Kunwald conducted. —— 
At the sixth Loeve concert a new Pianoforte quintet by 
Philipp Scharwenka was produced. The work is highly 
spoken of. The pianist, Richard Burmeister, has given a 
concert (with orchestra) of works by Liszt. The 
programme included the A major Concerto, and the 
pianist’s own arrangement for pianoforte and orchestra 
of the ‘Concerto patheétique.——A highly-gifted pianist, 
a lady with name of Cella della  Vrancea, 
made an exceedingly favourable impression on her first 
appearance, which took place in the Hochschule, with the 
Bliithner Orchestra. The Philharmonic Orchestra is to 
receive an annual subsidy of £3,000. Included in the 
contract are the following conditions :—(1) The Orchestra is 
to number at least seventy, of whom not more than fifteen 
may be absent on leave at one time. One month’s leave is 
allowed annually to each member of the Orchestra. (2) From 
June till the end of September thirty-five concerts are to be 
given. In winter five concerts are to be given at reduced 
prices, and six special afternoon concerts for students, with 
free admission. A composer who is attracting considerable 
attention, Karol Szymanowski, has recently produced a new 
Symphony (B flat major, Op. 19) and a Pianoforte sonata 
(A major, Op. 21) at the Philharmonic. Arthur Rubinstein 
played the Sonata brilliantly, andthe Symphony wasconducted 
by Gregor Fitelberg, a young conductor from Warsaw, of 
whom great things are expected. Both works are highly 
spoken of.——The pianist Fraulein Alice Ripper, who is 
rapidly making a name for herself, has given a successful 
recital, and announces her intention of visiting England during 
the summer season. Winifred Purnell, a sixteen-year old 
pianist from Australia, who has recently given a recital here, 
is said by the Berlin critics to be an extraordinarily gifted 
artist, quite irrespective of her youth.——Louis Persinger, a 
young American violinist, pupil of Hans Becker in Leipsic, 
made an exceedingly favourable impression at his first recital 
here. 


nsohn 


the 


BERNE. 

The production of the ‘ Rosenkavalier’ was a great success. 
The first novelty of the opera season was Blech’s ‘ Alpenkénig 
und Menschenfeind.’ Other first performances promised 
are Charpentier’s ‘Louise,’ Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘ Susannen’s 
Geheimnis,’ and Liszt’s ‘ Heilige Elisabeth.’ 

BREMEN. 
first 
Phil- 
The 


Strauss conducted the 
——The second 
works by Liszt. 


Richard 
* Rosenkavalier. 
devoted to 


On December 5 
performance of the 
harmonic concert was 





programme included the 13th Psalm, the E flat Pianofp 
concerto (Emil Sauer), and the ‘ Faust’ Symphony, 
concert was conducted by Ernst Wendel.——A few day 
later Wendel repeated the ‘Faust’ Symphony at a cong 
of the Kiinstlerverein, and by way of comparison includg 
in the same programme Wagner’s ‘ Faust’ Overture, and thr 
orchestral movements from Berlioz’s ‘ Faust.’ 
BRUSSELS. 

Weber’s ‘Oberon’ has been revived after twenty-f 
years at the Théatre de la Monnaie. The chief interes 
the musical, and, more especially, the operatic season, hy 
centred in the new conductor, Otto Lohse, who has provg 
a complete success. At the Théatre de la Monmi 
Saint-Saéns’s new opera ‘ Déjanire’ has been produced wis 
great success. 

BUDA-PESTH. 

A new theatre, designed to seat 3,200 people, has be 
opened. Standard operas will be given at popular prices. — 
Mahler’s fourth Symphony has been performed here by ty 
Wiener Tonkiinstler Orchestra under Nedbal for the { 
time in Buda-Pesth, and made a great impression. 

CARLSBAD. 

Prince Joachim Albrecht of Prussia has written a ne 
orchestral work entitled ‘ Toteninsel,’ which will be produced 
by the Kur Orchestra. The work was inspired by Boecklin 
picture of the same name. 

CASSEL. 

Elgar’s Variations were recently played here under t 
direction of Prof. Dr. Beier, and met with great success, 

cHI 

The first performance in America of Sir Edward Elgu 
Concerto for violin was given here on December 9 by tk 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra, with Mr. Albert Spalding « 
soloist. According to a correspondent of the Da 
Telegraph, the work created a veritable sensation, and ws 
pronounced by musicians to be the first great concerto byz 
Anglo-Saxon. 


“AGO. 


CINCINNATI. 

The first American performance ot Elgar’s secon 
Symphony took place here on November 24, under tk 
direction of Herr Leopold Stokovski. 

DESSAU. 

The Singakademie, under the direction of Franz Mikore 
has given a performance of Liszt’s ‘ Christus.’-——The fis 
performance in Dessau of ‘ Elektra’ was given on December! 
in the presence of the composer. 

DUSSELDORF. 

The second orchestral concert, conducted by Karl Panzna 
consisted of works by Liszt. The programme included tt 
‘Dante’ Symphony and E flat Pianoforte concerto, played! 
Richard Singer, of Hamburg. 

DRESDEN. 

Adolph Adam’s comic opera ‘Si j’étais roi’ has bee 

revived at the Kgl. Hofopernhaus with great success. 
FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN. 

A new Pianoforte quintet by Fritz Volbach has bet 
produced with great success by the Post Quartet, witht 
composer at the | pianoforte. 

GENEVA. 
D’Albert’s ‘Tiefland’ has been produced here with succes 


——aA Liszt orchestral concert has been given, under t 


direction of Bernhard Stavenhagen. The programm 
included the ‘ Dante’ 
Geneva), the 137th Psalm, the ‘ Hunnenschlacht,’ and t 


E flat Pianoforte concerto, played by Moriz Rosenthal. 


LEIPSIC, 


The Gewandhaus has devoted a second concert to work 
The programme of this concert (the sixth of th 
Strassburger Miinsters 
the 13th Psalm, and ‘ Prometheus..——The Riedel-Vereis 


by Liszt. 
series) included ‘ Die Glocken des 
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ynder the conductorship of Dr. Georg Gohler, has also 
given @ fine performance of Liszt’s ‘Christus.’——At the 
seventh Gewandhaus concert, Generalmusikdirektor von 
Schuch took the place of Professor Nikisch, who was absent 
in Russia. ——A String quartet by Arnold Schonberg (Op. 4) 
was favourably received when performed by the Rebner 
Ouartet.——Julius Bittner’s opera, ‘ Der Musikant,’ has met 
with great success. 
MANNHEIM. 

The Philharmonic Society is arranging a two days’ 
Mahler Festival, which will take place early in the year. 
Mahler's fourth and eighth Symphonies, and his ‘ Lied von 
der Erde’ will be performed, and Artur Bodanzky will 


3 conduct. 


MONTE CARLO. 
The coming operatic season promises to be of unusual 
interest. Massenet’s ‘ Roma,’ Stern and Nerini’s ‘ L’épreuve’ 
will be given their first performance, and the list includes 


S‘Ivan le Terrible,’ by the director, M. Raoul Gunsbourg, 


‘Boris Godounow,’ ‘ The girl of the Golden West,’ and 
‘Déianire.’ 

MUNICH. 
A Society has been formed with the object of collecting 
funds to erect a ‘ Deutsches Symphoniehaus’ in a central 


Snosition in Germany. The authors of the movement are 
© 4. von Gleichen-Russwurm, Max Schillings, Ernest Haiger 


and Paul Marsop. The ‘Symphony House’ is intended | 
| 


NAMUR. 

Gabriel Dupont’s opera ‘ La Glu’ continues its triumphal 
progress. It was performed here at the end of November 
for the first time, under the conductorship of M. Close, and 
achieved a great success. 

PARIS. 

A special notice of the production of Saint-Saéns’s opera 

‘Déjanire’ will be found on p. 30.——At the Opera- 


sComique, a new opera by Alberic Magnard, entitled 


‘Bérénice,’ was produced with success on December 15. 
—On December 4,a youth of twelve, by name Charles 
Sommer, gave a violin recital. The Paris critics speak well 
f{him, and anticipate that he will become a fine artist. 


ROME. 

As was anticipated, the production of ‘ Der Rosenkavalier’ 
was the occasion of noisy scenes. The work has been 
provisionally withdrawn from the répertoire. 

VIENNA. 

The first performance of Eugen d’Albert’s new opera, 
‘Die verschenkte Frau,’ is to take place this month at the 
Hofoper.——Erich Korngold’s latest work, a Pianoforte 
snata (Op. 2, No. 2), has been produced by Arthur 
Schnabel. It is acknowledged to be an important advance, 
though the Trio seems to have caused ‘much disputation 
among the critics.——Wilhelm Kienzl’s opera ‘ Der 
Kuhreigen,’ recently produced here, has already been put 
down for performance at more than twenty opera houses. 

ZURICH. 
Siegmund von Hausegger’s new Symphony for orchestra, 


mgan and choir, was produced with great success on 
November 28 in the Tonhalle. 





Miscellaneous. 





Ata special court of the Worshipful Company of Musicians, 
held on December 14 at 50, Lancaster Gate, the residence 
f the immediate Past-Master (Mr. Alfred Littleton), the 
Honorary Freedom of the Company was presented to Sir 
Edward Elgar, O. M., and the Company’s medal was given to 
Ur. Charles Harriss. Both presentations were made by the 
Master, Mr. Arthur F. Hill, F.S.A. The occasion was 
made unique by the presence of ladies, viz., Lady Elgar, 
Mrs. Harriss, the Misses Littleton and Miss Mary Grafton 





aniece of Sir Edward Elgar). 


Mr. N. Gatty’s opera, ‘Duke or Devil,’ a remarkably 
clever piece of musical characterization and an example of 
native composition that has yet to come into its own, was 
performed at the Crystal Palace on November 21 by the 
Moody-Manners Company, the original producers of the 
work. 

Mr. Tobias Matthay delivered a new lecture, ‘On the 
teaching of the fundamentals of technique,’ to the 
Manchester Teachers’ Association on November 28, and 
repeated it before the Brighton Branch of the London 
Music Teachers’ Association on December 9. 


A lecture on ‘ Carillons and bell music’ was given by 
Mr. W. W. Starmer before the Literary and Philosophical 


| Society, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on December 11. Examples 


were played by the lecturer upon a celesta. 

Mr. Ernst Denhof has definitely decided to give a season 
of operatic performances between February 26 and April 6, 
and the répertoire will include ‘ The Flying Dutchman’ and 
*‘ Orpheus.’ 


Mr. C. J. Bishenden continued his series of lectures on ‘Old 
British composers and singers of their time’ at 105, 
New Oxford Street, on December 7, when the subject was 


‘Dr. Arne.’ 

Mr. Montague Nathan lectured on ‘Musical taste, 
discrimination and temperament,’ on December 9, before a 
meeting of the Incorporated Society of Musicians at Leeds. 

The London Sunday School Choir will hold its Spring 
Festival at the Albert Hall on February 12, and the great 
Crystal Palace Festival on June 12. 

The next Handel Festival will take place at the Crystal 
Palace on June 22, 25, 27 and 29. 








Einswers to Correspondents. 


L.F.—You claim to be a good pianoforte accompanist. 
We presume you can transpose at sight and generally follow 
the vagaries and virtuosities of singers and instrumental 
soloists. But even so it is difficult for us to suggest a field 
of employment. A large number of amateurs and concert- 
givers outside the highest class pay little or nothing to 
accompanists. The only course is to offer services whenever 
you can, and to hope to gain a reputation. 


Sir GALAHAD.—For class-singing you will find Novello’s 
School Sight-Singing Readers useful. They are published as 
follows: Book 226 (Staff Notation) and Books 154, 155 
(Tonic Sol-fa) ; or Novello’s School Songs. For help as to 
method of teaching Tonic Sol-fa and applyiag it to the Staff, 
consult the ‘ School Music Teacher,’ published by Curwen & 
Sons, price 2s. 6¢@. You should take in Zhe School Must 
Review, Novello & Co.). 

HuMMING says he has derived vocal benefit from 
humming exercises, and asks why this is. We should say 
that it is because it induces the proper use of the nasal 
resonance chambers, and the habitof keeping the tone forward. 


P. J. SopHER.—The title of the opera is ‘ La Tosca,’ not 
simply ‘ Tosca.’ 
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1 Opera Ho By Hermann Klein 


UuMunwn 


and it shall be given unto you.’ Anthem: 


THOMAS ADAMS 


'REE Extra Supplements are given with this number: 
By F. i. 


al Record. 
THE LAST MONTH. 


Published by NOVELLO & CO., 
THOMAS.—“‘Ask, and it shall 


A= 
1.” Anthem. (No. 827, Zhe Musical Times.) 
AN MAU NOVELLO.— 


DURING 
LIMITED. 


be given unto 
14d. 


Toni 
O.N, Sol-fa. 
. 60. **O Arglwydd yn dy nerth ” 
(The Kir ig shall rejoice). SYR J. Goss 3d. 
4. r Anthem Genhedlaethol - 
1 save our gracious King) sic 
-Arcadian Suite for Full Orchestra. 


14d. 
Ol. 


oe 
BY AMS, is 


G Ro b S. 
Requiem. p. 45.) 
Bru IDG E, j. F. Jesu 


(ou! LDR EY, H. R.—Te De 
No. 860, Novello’s Parish Ch 
*OWEN, F. H.—** The Veil.” 


( *RAMENT, J. M. favourite Hymns. 


rk! my soul.” 2. ** Lead, alt y light.” 3. 


wel ghtly gle (No. § , Ne vello’s Parish 
( r Book.) 

|B S, H. WALFORD.—** Hark, the glad sound !” 
(Songs for Cl h and Home, No. 4.) 3d. 


Solemn Melody. For Full Or che stra. Full Score. 


Id. 
Full 
Five Songs (Op. 47) for Soprano or Tenor. 
1 German words. English words by 
We mly. 2s. 6d. 
ar ” Child of God.’ 


per 100. 

Cc arol. 
um laudamus, in D. 
vir Book.) 3d. 


Words only. 7s. 6d. 


tid 


33 r Hymn for Flower Service. 
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DURING LAST MONTH—(continued). 
EDWARD.—‘ The march triumphal thunder 
From ‘‘Caractacus.” (No. 827, Novello’s Ocy 
Choruses.) 6d. 
4 VANS, HARRY.—‘“ David 
(Dafydd y Garreg Wen). 
English and Welsh words. (No. 
Be ok. ) 2d. 
je eee, 
In 
2s. each. 
mi ae 
or Baritone. 


GATES. H. H.—Benedicite, in E flat. 


of the White Rog 
Arranged for s.r 
1233, Novello’s Part-So 
PERCY E.—‘‘ Love in the 
C, for Contralto. In E flat, 


Meadow 
Song. for Soprar 


M.—‘‘ Dreaming of you.” Song for Contr 


2s. 


IBSON, we come before The 
To Tune * Ellacom) 
No. 865, Novello’s Parish Choir Book.) 1d. 
CH.—“‘ Faust.” Concert Selection. 
7s. 6d. per 100. 
ARRISON, JULIUS.—Christmas Cantata. 
only. 5s. per 100. 
lH UMPHREYS, GRANVILLE. 
Song. 2s. 
kK ARG-ELERT. S.— First 
aN (Op. 74.) (No. 423. 
ba ) 3s. 6d. 
| , INGSTON, 
X  thirsteth.’ 


JTESSE.—‘*O God, 


Wo 
Wa 
—** The Soul’s Anche 


Sonatina, in A min 
Original Compositions for t 


MATTHEW.—‘“‘ Ho! every one t 
Anthem for Bass Solo and Chorus. 
EMARE, E. H.—Andantino in D flat. Arranged 
Military Band by Charles Hoby. 3s. 6d. 
—— The Recital Series of Original Compositions for t 
| Organ. Vol. vii. 7s. 6d. 
LOYD, C. H—‘‘ An Eton Memorial March.” (No. 
Organ Transcriptions by A. HERBERT BREWER.) 23 
N ACFARREN, G. A.—“‘ Blessed is the Soul.” Anthea 
4 for Soprano and Bass. (No. 1004, Novello’s Oct 
Anthems.) 3d. 
**Come ye, and let us go up.” Anthem for Sopmy 
and | Bass. (No. 1005, Novello’s Octavo Anthems.) 34. 
—— *‘* Blessed be the Name of God.” Anthem for Sopra 
and Bass. (No. 1006, Novello’s Octavo Anthems.) 34. 
\ CNAUGHT, W.— Caprice. For Violin a 
“* Fairy Voices.” In FE, F,a 


Pianoforte. 2s. 
+ medium, and high voice. 2s. each. 


EWTON, ERNEST.— 
(= R, EDWIN.—Te Deum laudamus, in G. 34. 





G, for low, 


Ivernia.” 


2s. 


JATTERSON, ANNIE W.—‘* 
arrangement of Irish Airs for Pianoforte. 
ately sony hers. D.—**‘ Lead, kindly Light.” Sacre 
Song in F, for Medium voice. English and Wei 
Words. 
] OBERTS, J. VARLEY.—‘“ Parting.” Hymn @ 
Tune. The words by CANON MERVYN ARCHDAL 

1d. 


—— Vesper Hymn, (‘ 
| words by CANON MERVYN ARCHDALL, 
866, Novello’s Parish Choir Book.) 1d. 
—AMPSON, GEORGE.—The Queensland Teacher 
Music Manual, with additional instructions # 
exercises by W. G. MCNAUGHT. 2s. 6d. 
—CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 235, contains 0 
following music in both Notations :—‘‘ Spring 
nison Song. JOHN IRELAND. **The first Christm 
ight.” Unison Carol with Chorus for s.a.T.B. (ad / 
. H. SANGSTER. Slumber Song. Unison Song. Jo 
Ik ELAND. 14d. 
*CHOOL SONGS. 


2s. 





Agents only, Holy Father.”) Te 
On Card. 


~ 


—Edited by W. G. McNavuc 
Published in two forms. A. Voice parts in Stafia 
Sol-fa Notations, with Pianoforte Accompanimeé 
B. Voice Parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
1. 


Tonic 


To the Owl. (a) ‘* When cats run 
Two-part Song. 

HERBERT N. HOWELLS 
Owl. (4) ** Thy tu-whits 
Two-part Song. 

HERBERT N. 


No. 1089. 


home.” 


1090. To the 
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HOWELLS 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH—(continued). " 7 Es 
thunden 4 EpDING, EDMUND.—Three Christmas Carols (Old Remarkable Work 
YS Octy French). Words only. 3s. per 100. 


ON 
te Roi C PURLING, C. M.—‘‘ Carmen Underliense” (Oundle T T 
pts MUSIC EDUCATION 


| Part-Sq UMSION, HAROLD M.—*‘ The winter night is chill 
and bright.” Carol. 14d. 
Meadow HOMSON, BOTHWELL.—‘“‘ Heliodore.” Song. . Written by Famous Experts. 
t Sopra T for Tenor. 2s. d ews 
r Contr ee, SERIES. Edited by W. G. HAT Wonderful Book, the MUSICAL EDUCATOR, 
* seems this season to be entering upon a _ new lease of 


.» 1905. “* “= =" E a. gi - life. As our readers know, its aim is to supply in interesting 
“ Bri mgt see ar tien Past-Gene "| form a complete and systematic musical education. 

1994- hi eye C. M. von WE — 1d We would especially draw attention to the following 

os ong wae 9 on lowl “” sa athe. - names of Leaders in the Musical World, and of the subjects 

1999. = . E oll on fama ahh io which they are responsible. The practical value of these 

. “ Spring’s welcome.” Peeve Song. ae sections will be apparent to all students and professors of 

Crowes Baytey 1d. |™Usic and singing. = 7 

. **Come, gentle swains.” Madrigal for es MARK HAMBOURG, | om 

S.S.A.T.B. MICHAEL CAVENDISH The Piano and how to Play it. 


3 Ancher ES . **Save us, O Lord.” Anthem for Even- EDWIN H. LEMARE, 
a .. E. C. Bairstow 1d. ** The Art of Organ Playing.” 
A ming . “The March triumphal thunders.” MADAME MARCHESI, 
ms for | Chorus from ‘*‘ Caractacus.” “‘The Teaching of Singing.” 
EDWARD ELGAR 2d. » trates 

one ¢ »» 2011. ** Must I then part from thee?” Part- ‘6 PR, hy ng ” 
a song for T.T.B.B. F. Orro 1d. po F, = COWEN. 
— WARNEFORD, H. L.—“ The voice that breathed «The Aut of Candection.” 

o’er Eden.” Hymn and Tune “ Bremilham.” 1d. me ae siege 8. : 
7 Course of Voice Training, Singing, and Solfeggio. Course 


ns for ¢ rec = me ‘ . . : me 
SST, JOHN E.—‘‘ The Eternal God is thy refuge. ; : er ~ 
Wt T, J we r= - Sseceliast — a on the Pianoforte. Course on the Violin. Positions 
Anthem for Festival or General Use. (No. 996,].) . : 
Novello’s si : . illustrated by Diagrams and Photographs. Course on 
Novello’s Octavo Anthems.) 3d. H ~lig : f 
armonium, American Organ, and on the Organ. Lessons 
REDUCED PRICES. on Scientific Basis of Music. Lessons on Rudiments of 
MART, HENRY.—“ Night sinks on the wave.” Trio| Music. Course on Harmony and Counterpoint. Lessons in 
a. Tidin Wales ae Novello’s. Trios, | C270" and Fugue. zessons in Musical Forms, Musica] 
or emale oices. (No. 4, Novellos rlos, set % Pr: a c 
. eee Analysis and Composition. Dictionary of Musical Terms. 
Quartets, &c., for Female Voices.) 2d. ‘Si, fea : ee ‘ ; 
ae sae P se ‘ — Articles on the Instruments used in the Orchestras and in 
—] Oh! Skylark, for thy wings. Trio for Female Military Bands. History of Music. Biographical Dictionary 
Voices. (No. 5, Novello’s Trios, Quartets, &c., for Female} of Musicians. Articles on Children’s Music and Musical 
BVoices.) 3d. : ” Drill. Articles on Choir Training and Conducting. Article 
— “The Lord is my Shepherd.” Two-Part Anthem. | on Congregational Music. Article on Musical Degrees and 
(No, 22, Novello’s Two-Part Songs for Female Voices, and | Education. Article on Nationality in Music. 


No. 174, Novello’s School Songs.) 2d. ° 
_ ” Its Value to the Teacher. 
PUBLISHED FOR In ‘‘ The Musical Educator” every section is dealt with by 
an expert. Its value to the teacher of music is obvious, 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. because it shows the way—at once simple and lucid—in 
: which some of the greatest of musical professors would set 
Sacrii A BOREWS, MARK.—“‘ Gather ye rosebuds.” Song. | about the instruction of a pupil anxious to perfect himself in 
1d Wel 4 his particular department, whether it be that of the piano, 
the violin, the harp, or any other instrument, or of any 
department of singing. 
Add to this its all-round value as a standard work of 
10 cents. (3d.) reference - every en the ee 
~ —" a music and musicians, and it will be granted tha ne 
AIRCHILD, BLAIR.—* A Baghdad Lover.” Cycle Musical Educator” is unique as well as sor 


of Nine Songs. $1.50 (5s.) 
Peachey J ATTHEWS, J. S.—Chant Celeste. For Organ. [WO OPINIONS. 
[ Sir J. FREDERICK BRIDGE. 





_§@—— “Remembrance.” Song. 
feo ICKINSON, CLARENCE.—‘“ Music when soft voices 
die.” Part-song for Eight Voices. A cappella. 


ons a “666 : " . < . . ° 

\ TOOD, D. D.—‘‘In the beginning was the word.” i: The Musical Educator is full of useful information 
ed Christmas Anthem. plainly set forth. The musical illustrations are excellent. 
rete Dr. CRESER, Mus.D. Oxon, F.R.C.O., F.T.C.L. 


Spring “ > - - sg . ; 
‘ I we (Examiner in Music at Trinity College), writes :— 
ap ‘“We have here an illuminative work of great value, 
not only to the student, but also to the general reader. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. . . It contains excellent instructions.” 


oa memes FREE INQUIRY 

Staff a ‘ } e 

pane To ensure insertion in their proper positions. To THE CAXTON PUBLISHING Co., LTD., 

on. _ ° 140, Surrey Street, London, W.C. 
Advertisements Sor the next tssue should reach Please send me, free of charge, and without any obligation on my 


part, your illustrated booklet on ‘* The Musical Educator,” and par- 
the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, 





W. ticulars of your plan by which the five volumes are delivered for a first 
*? | payment of 1s. 6d., the balance being paid by a few small monthly 
al payments. 
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MISS LILIAN RENNISON, A.R.C.M. (Soprano). Just Published. 


Oratorios, Concerts, At Homes, &c. 


For vacant dates address, Lylholme, Eastbourn, Darlington. F O U R a 
MR. GEORGE DENHAM, L.R.A.M. . -ranpnr t SNATRA 
Staging Lanens Ganges Matald tame. SHAKESPERIAN PART-SONGS 


Berners Street, W. Av e Road, South Croydor For S.A.T.B. (unaccompanied), 


MR. E RNES ro PENFOL D | LIZA LEHMANN. 


High Road, Wilk  .— 4 W. Phone: 68 Harlesden. 
1 I KNOW A BANK. 
> 2. WHEN ICICLES HANG BY THE WALL, - 
M R. RE (, SIN. AL D H. AL E 3. TELL ME, WHERE IS FANCY BRED? 
(BARITONE). 4. UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE, 
Oratori Concerts, &c. 77, Park Avenue South, Hornsey, N. a 
- Price Nineper ice. 


*ENOR WANTED, £12. All Souls’ Church, TI 








Loudoun Ro: N.W. Apply, by letter, to Organist and London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 
Choirmaster a a — — 
| ASS VOICES (Voluntary) REQUIRED, for a Just Published. 

West-End Church. Quarterly travelling expenses (25s.) allowed. had 
Write, ‘ N.,” c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street,“W. 


[RAM & A.R.C.M.—Piano Teachers’ Exams.| Q PRAISE GOD IN HIS HOLINESS & irp 


urses by Post, £1 1s. Ten Lessons. A. Fillingham, 








A.R.C.M.. Crescent, Roundhay, Leeds. (Psatm CL.), 
O*S xi rs +’ REQUIRED for Cloyne Cathedral, Set To Music In CHANT ForRM 
». € Apply to The Dean of Cloyne, Deanery, Cloyne. 
( RG : AN IS’ r and ( He IIRMASTER REOU IRE D (From the New Cathedral Psalter Chants, Book 81) 
ri Liturgical, Mixed Choir. Moderate BY 
ry. gy Paty umbe nt, Christ ¢ wurch, Harlesden, N.W. : natant ealekaieainailie 
iin aca CHARLES V. STANFORD. = 
( RGAN.—Immediate Sale, a_ Bargain. 1 hree ein T 
Manuals ; ding stops. Suitable f lown Hall or large Or a bs 
Parish Church. A aller instruments, thorough order. Ape Price Three-Halfpence. _ 
H vs hiv& S . Works. Saint Mark’s Rd.. Dalst rice iree- Fialipence. 
— ae N P 
E VERY C OMPOSER should send for DIN H: AM, 
4“ BLYTH & CO.'S Specimens and Price Lists (free) for Litho- London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. ; 
graphing Ar thems, Songs, &c. so Copies of Hymn- Tune, Kyrie, &c.; — - Tk 
38. 6d. ; 100, 48. 6d. 27, Fenchur ah Street, London. Established 1872. 


THE SERVICE 
4 XPERIENCED SHEET MUSIC SALESMAN, : ihe: 
2 to Gon Pp } dge of buyin for the Solemnization of 
\ s tating referer , experience, Dr. Re 


5, bAnceRoniokts Udy emwacerees™! =~ HOTLY MATRIMONY [4s 


TG: MANUAL and PEDAL AMERICAN ainsi meet 


vi I e. Must e h 








as used in 








OR‘ ANS, at Bargain Price A 190-guinea Be 
A : “ ee para a Genu 
guinea £ Ka two- u WESTMINSTER ABBEY, “Intern 
ets; a 60-guinea two-ma il Boosey 

Hare nium, 18 guineas ; a go-gul Smith “Cor With Special Anthem, 
Several Orgar and Harmoniums by Bell, Alex | To be 
ne-third ial price. teed. Packi ‘Tue BLessinc or THE LorD, Wareh a 
Inspect invited. s. tage & Sons, Re Wardour 
Holbor = ” a a eS (Introducing the ** Westminster Chimes”). “ 
ealercmeds tena MEI 
Ready yi anuary C omposed by 


MIS SA RE GIA J. FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 


HENRI Du mM IN T (1610-1684). Price Sixpence. 
Adapted from the Version in the Solesmes Gradual, 
With an ACCOMPANIME FOR THE ORGAN London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 


EY a 


FRANCIS BURGESS. Joss Pudiiihed. 


onion: Novo xo Conran, inte __ | AN ENGLISH JOY-PEAL 
Recently Published. (Coronation.—1911.) 


FOR 


FOUR TW O- p ART SONGS FULL ORCHESTRA 


FOR TREBLE VOICES. 


COMPOSED BY 


—————— 7 A. C. MACKENZIE. SIX 





IN THE TIME ; , a ae SIX 
I rv VE ¢ MO! aa . od. (Op. 75.) s. d. SIX 
BY String Parts os - - oe es , ~ a ¢ RES! 
A. H. LINTON. Wind Parts and Full Score, MS. 
Arrangement for Pianoforte Solo... ee “* ss. 8 © 
Price, complete, Sixpence. a ae, 
London: NoveLtto anp Company, Limited, London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 
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WEBSTER’S 
CHILD'S PRIMER 


OF THE THEORY OF MUSIC. 
**SIMPLE AND SYSTEMATIC.” 
Price One Shilling. 
London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 
Just Published. bei 7 
No. 81, NOVELLO’s Music PRIMERS. 
hon oe tT “TTT Ta 
THREE-PART STUDIES 
FOR THE USE OF 
AND LADIES 
BY 
HUGH BLAIR, 
WITH PREFACE AND DIRECTIONS FOR PRACTICE 
BY 


BATES. 


SCHOOLS CHOIRS, 


JAMES 
Price Ninepence. 


London: Nove_to ano Company, Limited. 





Complete Edition, price Four Shillings. 
Or in Two Parts: Part I., Method of Training the Voice, Breathing, 
Articulation, &c., price 3s. Part II., Exercises, price 1s. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL METHOD OF 
TRAINING CHORISTERS 
J. VARLEY_ ROBERTS. 


Dr. Roberts brings to bear thir ty years’ experience. The Method is 
that adop ted in the Magdalen College Choir. 
‘The forem« rst English authority on the subject."— 7he Guardian. 
“Most valuable and eminently a al."— The Times. 
“Accurately described as invaluable.”"—Sirmingham Daily Gazette. 
“Genuinely practical.”—Manchester Guardian, 
“Intensely practical.” —Scottish Guardian 





Press 


6 
160, 


Oxford University 
& Co., Ltd., 


FRowDE, 


To be had from Mr. Henry 
NOVELLO 


Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C.; or 
Wardour Street, W. 


MELODIOUS TECHNIC QUE 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


J. A. O'NEILL. 





In Two oces: 
Price Two Shillings each, net. 


These Pianoforte Studies have been highly praised by 
M. VLApimiIR DE PacHMANN, who has expressed his 
intention of playing some of them during his Recital 
Tour in the United States. His testimonial is published 
with the Work, which consists of Twelve Numbers, 
specially designed to develop power and skill in the 
fourth and fifth fingers. The importance of trying to 
equalize these weaker fingers with the stronger ones is 
unquestionable, as defective execution is more often 
traceable to this inequality of the fingers than to any 
other cause. 


London : | : Nov ELLO AND Cc ‘OMPANY, Limited. 





Rece ntly Published. 





SIX SETTINGS OF THE AMEN . ee ee o gt 

SIX VESPERS ss oe oe oe ee oe .. 3d. 

SIX KYRIES.. ‘ - ee oe . - 

RESPONSES, ETC. oe oe oe ° - - gt 
BY 


FREDERICK BROOKS. 


Lonpon: NoveLLo AND Company, LiMiTED. 





For PUPILS IN THE ELEMENTARY AND EARLY STAGES. 


GURLITT’S 
LAST 
EDUCATIONAL WORK: 
TECHNIC AND MELODY 
Op. 228. 
IN THREE 


BOOKS. 


Price each, Three Shillings net. 


COPIES 


OVER en SOLD. 


A FEW APPRECIATIONS. 
I always use “‘ 7echnic and Melody” for beginners, and think it is by 
far the finest work of its kind to be obtained. 


Yours faithfully, 


and Melody.” 1 


Epiz Marr. 


I am very much obliged for the Gurlitt “‘ Technic 


consider this instructor one of the best and most practical books I have 
come across, and shall use it exclusively in future. 
Yours faithfully, RupotrF Kin. 


’ by Gurlitt, is the best book for beginners I 


“ Technic and Melody, 
I use it all the time and 


have ever handled, and the cheapest also, 
recommend it whenever I have a chance. 
Yours faithfully, 


& CO., 


REGENT 


Sister IRENE. 





LTD., 


STREET, 


ELKIN 


8 & 10, BEAK STREET, 


THE “ADUL T MALE 
COUNTER TENOR 


BY 


G. EDWARD STUBBS, Mus. 


Lonpon, W. 


ALTO 
VOICE 


Doc. 


THE ONLY BOOK ON A LITTLE-UNDERSTOOD SUBJECT. 
SHOULD BE READ BY ALL CHOIRMASTERS 
AND MALE ALTOS. 


Cloth, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


HINTS ON 


ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT 


BY 


CLIFFORD DEMAREST. 


A SHORT, CONCISE LITTLE BOOK, CONTAINING MANY 
VALUABLE HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT, 
INCLUDING PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT AS PLAYED ON 
THE ORGAN, 


Cloth, Two Shillings, 


New York: Tue H. W. Gray Co, 


NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 


London: 
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MUSIC FOR LENT. ( 


“HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According to THE BENEDICITE 


St. Matthew.) J. S. Bacn. Edited by Epwarp E.car and 




















Ivor ATKIN s. 6d. ; paper boards, 3s. 6d. Vocal Parts, 1s. each. SET TO MUSIC BY 
“TT BE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According to THE FOLLOW ING COMPOSERS. 
St. Matthew.) J. S. Bacn. 2s. ; paper boards, 2s. 6d. Choruses 
only, Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words only, 15s. per 100. BAIRSTOW, E. C. (on the i un of the Paragraph Psalter) sol 
*”T*HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According to _ YNETT, G pote - J. (in E flat) . “: - i 
St. Matthew.) J. S. Bacu. Abridged, as used at St. Paul's B bat I 2 F noma k 1. eS u ae I 
Cathedral. Octavo, 1s. 6d. Book of Words, with Music to the| REST w. 7. (in ©). ge he , 
horales, 6d Words only, 10s. per oon. | BLAIR, HUGH (in G) s 1 \ 
TH HE F ASSION OF OUR LORD. According to | BRIDGE, J. F., James Turve, and Dr. Haves ‘ 1 
hn.) J.S. Bach. 2s.; paper | is, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt, 4s. | BUTTON, H. ELLIOT (in D) 
. . C., H. B mes 
_ HE P ASSION OF CHRIST. G. F. HANDEL. | COBB, G. F. (in G) 
paper boards, 3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt, 5s. Abridged edition for | ELLIOTT, J. W. (in G) 
Church use, 1s. Words only, ros. per 100. | ELLIOT T, J. W. (in G) 
“HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (The Seven | ELLIOTT, J. w. tin @ ‘ 

Words of Our Saviour on the Cross.) J. Haypn. 28. ; paper ELLIOTT. R. B. (ir - > it - 
arda, 2s. 6d mo ee EYRE, ALFRED J. “Gn E flat). (With a Quadruple Chant for — Pa 
‘THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. The Seven | the Te Deum) . - e< od 

Words of Our Saviour on the Cross.) Cu. Gounop. 1s. 4 at ow a a ‘ . Ii 

. mae ; . ae , "7 - Os LES B it Fo 
“*HE PASSION OF OUR LORD Der lod | prost. PERCY H. Yin D)’ sais rm). ‘ 
Jesu.") ¢ H GRAUN 2s. ; paper boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth, | GADSBY, HENRY (inG, Chant Form) . 1h 
, 48. Choruses only, 1s. | GALE, C. R. (in D) ae - 14d 






“HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. H. Scnuttz. | GLADSTONE, F. E. Gin C, Chant Form) 











| GLADSTONE, F. E. (in G, Unison) KB ocpE 
4 . ye oe »\ | GODFREY, A. E. (in C) / x. SACRED 
JASSION MUSIC (from the Oratorio “St. Peter”). | GODFREY’ A. E. (No. 2. inG) j 
By Sir Jutivs Benepicr. 1s. 6d. | HERVEY, F. A. J. (in A flat, Chant Form) _ tid REV 
rT Ar ~PIrEcC . ; +. c-3; | HUGHES, W. (in E flat) 1 ; 
UT OF DARKNESS. (Psalm cxxx.) For Soli, | (hifre, FREDERICK (No. 1, in E flat, Chant For m) 1 
Chorus, and Orchestra. GrorG HenscHe. (Op. 30). 2s. 6d. LEMARE, E. H. (in B flat) ad 
UT OF DARKNESS (De Profundis). (Psalm | LLOYD, C. HARFORD (in E flat, Chant Form). ad 
cxxx.) For Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra. Composed by Cu. MACPHERSON, CHARLES (in F, rhythmic setting) . 4c 
Gounop. English or Latin w a 1s. ; paper b wn MARTIN, G. C. (No. 1, in F; No. 2, in E flat; No. 3,in G) each 44 
7 r aor MATTHEWS, T. R. (in E flat) 1} , 
ION’S WAYS DO LANGUISH. Soprano Solo | MERBECKE (arrange so hore eck C. MARTIN)... wa Vor 
and Chorus, from “‘ Gallia” (Motet). Cu. Gounop. 1s. MILLER, C. E. (second settir g) (in G, Chant Form) . 2 Wor 
4 > > . Fk ; No. C; No. 2, set to Double Chants) 2 a 
MISERERE MEI, DEUS, &c.,as used in St. Paul’s PETTMAN’ EDGAR tie Xi dun F Words 
> pore ms ced | PETTMAN, EDGAR (in E flat) . ‘ 1K 
: Cathedra Lenten Services inged by J. Strainer. 3d. | PULLEIN, J. (in E flat) rhe 
N ISERE RE MEI, DEUS. The Music congue ROBERTS, J. VARLEY (in B flat) 4 
4 by J. BARNBY SLATER, W. (in F) if T 
. —=—- " _— . SMITH, BOYTON (in A flat) . - 14 
M ISERE RE MEI, DEUS. Set to the well-known | SMITH! CHAS. W. (in ©). s.a.7.7-»., also simplified for s.a.7.8. 6d 
4 Ancient Chant, as arranged and harmonised by Vincent | STAINER, J., and B. BLAxLanp (in F, Chant Form) . 144 
Nove . Price 2d. ; - Ditt », Latin words, 3d. STAINER, J., R. pe Lacy, A. Gres, and F. CHampneys 14d. So 
‘CoOPpERE > -TTe . tein \) Tha | SIAINER, J., W. Winn, and F. WALKER 1} 
\ ISERERE MEI, DEL a Chant Setting. The STAINER, J., W. Wryn, and F. WALKER (Welsh words). 
4 Music composed by EpGar PettMan. Price 14d. (Sol-fa, 1d.) 1k 
N ISE RERE mes, DEUS. The music ‘composed STAINER, J: (in D, Chant Form) i. BRHYMNS 
1 » Gus : Edited by G1 = C. MARI sd STEWART, C. HYLTON (on the plan of the Paragraph Psalter) | 3d —_— 
on . | BARNBY, 2 
N ISE RE RE ME I, Ds US. Thuaneslcosnpecnd FOSTER, fOHN 
4 ; P DA Pa I RIN Edited by W. Barciay Sourre. | SMITH, MONTEM (two settings) ~14d. 
Latin and , w " TURLE, J. (two settings) 
. Bere tf Whe . | WICKES, C. A. (two settings) 
N ISE RE RE S MEL, DE ui Ss, m &. I'he MUSIC | TO7ER FERRIS GnG) od. 
. i by F. E. Guapsto ry words, 3d. TOZER, FERRIS (in A). Short and simple 24. \ 
N ISE “RE RE MEI, DEUS, F sharp minor,| WEST, JOHN E. (in G) i a : 4a. 
1 Phe music composed by F. K. Guanstoxe. Latin words, 64. | WEST, JOHN E. Gin C) =p 4d 
ais a WESTBURY, G. H. (in ©) thd 
\ ISERERE MEI, DEUS. A simple Unison| wILLAN, HEALEY (in D). Shortened Form .. 4d TI 
4 Arrangement with Organ Accompaniment, 1d. WOOD, W. G. (in D) ‘ itd 
Orchestral Parts of the works marked * can be had. WRIGLEY, G. F. (in G, Quadruple Chant) 14d. WORDS | 
~ rT r ~ ~ . . ve | a Pe = . T i. - 
THE STORY OF THE CROSS ANTHEMS IN THE 
FOR VOICES AND ORGAN LUTE SERIES 
With Short Interludes, giving opportunity for Meditation. ‘ 
THE WORDS BY = . =_—" al 
THE REV. E. MONRO 121 Hen — ° ' wan me, O God ~ yo “ 
35 ear me, ora ° . . ) 3G. 
SET MUSIC BY *197. Hear me when I call . A. W. Marchant 3d. To 
BUTTON, H. ELLIOT od.| *13 Hear, O Lord . Michael Watson + 
— © R (Sols 1a 7 193 Just as I am 5 pe Tozer 34 
FOSTER, MYL! B. ( om, BgC.) : 3d. 110. «Like as the hart : O send out Thy Light Lochnane 34 a 
ROBERTS, J. VARLEY (Sol-fa, 14d.) 3d. 27. Oh most Merciful ‘ .: F. Bridge 34. 
SOMERVELL, ARTHUR (Sol-fa, 14d.) 2d. 67b O Lord, rebuke me not Gaynor Simpson 144 
STAINER., |. (Sol-fa. rid.) ad. 200 O Saving Victim J. Lionel Bennett 3d. 
ele sail » 6d. on 113 Out of the deep have I called Hamilton Clarke 34. > ‘ 
I he I ea , hegre a — 145 Ponder my words, O Lord Norman Hatfield 34 For use d 
arge ype F.dition, 2s. Od. per ro 196 Remember not, Lord J. M. Bentley 3d. 
67a Rend your heart W. H. Dixon 144. 
“— Ps ITdpDpYD / .: as. *2 Seek ye the Lord J. a Bridge 34d. 
I I { I 2 R I 2 I R¢ VAC I | | S *77_ There is a green hill Fred. H. Burstall 2d. ] 
ET TO MUSIC BY 16s Turn Thee, O Lord Norman Hatfield 34. 
DYKES. REV. [. B. ad. 206 Turn Thy face from my sins Cuthbert Harris 34. 
GOUNOD, CH ad. Those marked thus * are also published in Tonic Sol-fa. Tonic 
Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTep. 
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|! CANTATAS FOR LENT. 





a 


— 
i+ 


hN THE DESERT AND IN THE 
GARDEN 


FOR 
SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BARITONE SOLI 
AND CHORUS 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND SELECTED BY 


VIOLET CRAIGIE HALKETT 





FERRIS TOZER. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Paper boards, 2s. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 
Parts for Strings and Timpani may be had on hire. 





VIA DOLOROSA 
A DEVOTION 
FOR BARITONE SOLO AND CHORUS 
Suitable for the Seasons of Lent and Passiontide 
NT SOURCES 


THE WORDS DERIVED MAINLY FROM ANCIE 


MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
NUNN. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


THE 


E. CUTHBERT 


Paper boards, 2s. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per roo. 


OLIVET TO CALVARY 





t for 
: ~ ‘Dp [) x | X , 
' THE CRUCIFIXION “ 
1k A MEDITATION TENOR AND BARITONE SOLI AND CHORUS 
If INTERSPERSED WITH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY 
ON THE THE CONGREGATION 
‘BsacRED PASSION OF THE HOLY REDEEMER seins ti iiiiile nae teleioeal 
THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY THE ' AY T TOATCT BV 
f sg ee eee SHAPCOTT WENSLE\ 
1} REV. W. J. SPARROW-SIMPSON, M.A. 
ne THE MUSIC BY 
SET TO MUSIC BY 
2d H. MAUNDER 
. J. STAINER. J. H. MAUNDER. 
ach - a 
— M1 : ‘ aie a : Price, One Shilling and Sixpence. 
2d eens — ar aad Png - oy pe . Paper boards, 2s. Tonic Sol-fa, gd. Words only, ros. per roo. 
aper boards, 25. onk Ol-Ta, Qa. . , - 
ts) 3 Wesdoedin atts Casas Denan, of. | Teale Hebd, od String Parts, 11s. Wind Parts, 13s. 6d. Full Score, MS. 
rid Words, complete, ros. per roo ; Words of Hymns, 5s. per roo. " . 
1} demnemeararnenENanEERERNSNARA za x x x ~ SS 
4 4 4 4 
‘ : caeiaats an AT THE FOOT OF THE CROS 
i} THE DARKES I HOL k (STABAT MATER) 
6 
1} FOR FOR SOLI, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
14 SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BARITONE SOLI eee 
ax AND CHORUS tact e Ss 
> gg ANTON DVORAK. 
HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION. (On. &) : 
, » 5°. 
”, THE WORDS SELECTED, AND THE MUSIC COMPOSED, BY Bie sie. 
; HAROLD MOORE Tue ENGitsu ADAPTATION BY FRED. J. W. CROWE., 
~1hd. 4 4 i , ae son Sa 
: p . Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
oil Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. 6d. Words only, 5s. per 100. Vocal Parts, 9d. each. 
od ; Paper boards, 2s. ; Tonic Sol-fa, od. String Parts, ros. Wind Parts, &c., 20s. Full Score (Latin words), 45s. 
> Words only, 7s. 6d. per roo. String Parts, 6s. 6d. iets _ = 
4¢ Wind Parts and Full Score, MS. 
4d pi IR aaa Ao a A r Tthh ~ oe he 
; . mann: wa a . LAST NIGHT AT BETHANY 
fd THE ( ROSS Ol: ( HRIST THE WORDS WRITTEN AND COMPILED BY 
19 WORDS SELECTED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, INTERSPERSED JOSEPH BENNETT 








WITH APPROPRIATE HYMNS, BY 
W. MAURICE ADAMS 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


THOMAS ADAMS. 


Price One Shilling. 


Tonic Sol-fa Edition, 6d. Words only, 7s. 6d. per roo. 


IS IT NOTHING TO YOU? 
AN EASY CANTATA 
For use during the Season of Lent, and on Good Friday, specially 
adapted for Country Choirs 


REV. E. 





BY HE 


V. HALL, M.A. 


Price Eightpence. 


Tonic Sol-fa, 3d. Words, with Music to the Hymns, price 2d. 





UM 


C. LEE WILLIAMS. 


Price Two Shillings. 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, rs. 
String Parts, 8s. 6d. ; Wind Parts, 15s. 6d. ; Full Score, 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 


GETHSEMANE 
~ JOSEPH BENNETT 


LEE WILLIAMS. 


Price Two Shillings. 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d. String Parts, ros. 6d. Wind Partsand Full Score, MS 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 


MS. 





C. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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NOVELLOS ANTHEMS FOR LENT. 




















*~OD SO LOVED THE WORLD. By HAROLD | SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD. By Haroy 
Moore. Price 3d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, rd. Moore. Price 3d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. 
sure relief H. M. Higgs 3d. Let us come boldly H. Lloyd 
Ch. Gounod 3d. Like as the hart T. Ada aMS and ee H. Clarke, each x 
alone J. Stainer 6d *Like as the hart - Novello 1 
into the Temple H. W. Davies 4d. | *Lord, for Thy tender mercies’ sake ps Farrant 14 
C. H. Lloyd 6d. Lord, for 1 hy tender mercies’ sake - R. Vicars 
Spohr t4d.| Lord, how are they increased ent 24 
j ation Anton Dvorak 3d. Lord, how long wilt Thou forget me Mendelssohn 1 
B ickly . Atkins ed. Lord, I call upon Thee Ouseley, W est, and Culley, each K 
Be men J. Stainer 3d. Lord, on our offences cn hn ik 
Be me int E, A. Sydenham Lord, teach us to number our days (A.A A.T.T.B. :.B.) H. Lloyd x 
Re Thou far from me, O God F. W. Hird Lord, Thou hast searched ‘ y Whiting 
Blesse e they that mourn A. W. Batson Make me a clean heart J. Bz arnby ar id Q W. Batson, 
Be I e ear Attwood and Beale, each Mine eyes look unto Thee, O Lord God H. | d 
B e ¢ © Lord W. Byrd d My God, I love Thee 
RB wave Ch. Gounod ead My God, look upon me .. 
I f Baby Boyce and H. Clarke, each 4d. | *My God, look upon me 1d 
B f Babylon Higgs and *Coleridge-Taylor, each 3d My soul is weary J. C. Beckwith 
B s Death nton Dvorak 4d. O all ye that pass by Vittoria 3 
"Cz mem e R. Farrant 1}d. | *O bout itiful Jesu ‘ J. Stainer 3 
Cast me not away Cc ul od. O God, Thou hast cast us out : H. Purcell 4 
Cast way S.S. Wesley 3d. O God, Whose nature A. Gray and S. S. Wesley, each 1K 
*Cz Mendelssohn 14d.| O have mercy ‘ on 1 mt 
*« ett part Anthem) G. A. Macfarren zd. | *O hearken Thou 
*( a et J. Goss and W. Jackson, each d. O Jesu ictim blest 
( et w Palestrina 14d. | *O Lamb of God 
*( ¥ ason together R. Briant O Lamb of God 
( w, let together H. W. Wareing *O Lord, correct me 4 Cow ard 
*( e1 Him Ch. Gounod O Le rd give ear W. H. Cummings 2 
( ' Me Bach, Couldrey, and Elvey, each O Lor i God, Thou stren gth J. Goss it 
( to Me H. Hiles O Lor d, look down J. Battishill 
Come Me M. Kingston and J. S. Smith, each *O Lord, my God . Malan and S. S. Wesley, each 1 
*Come, ye efile weary J. Stainer ad. O Lord, my God . Lee Williams 2 
Cor tO] W. Crotch 14d. | O Lord, rebuke me not H 1} 
*Comf e soul of Thy servant (a.T.T.B.) John E. West 4d O most merciful , i te Ki 
Cre n in heart Percy J. Fry d O saving Victim . W. A. c. Cru cksh: an nk and Rossin , & ; 
Daug s of Je ilem G. J. Elvey 14d O saving Victim Ch. Gounod 4 
Daughters of Je alem H. J. King d *O saving Victim J. Stainer 2 
*Ente t int idgment lr. Attwood 14d O saving Victim . B. Tours and *F. Koenig, each 1} 
Flee W. J. Clarke 3d. | *O Saviour of the world J. Goss 1 
For ences Mendelssohn *O Saviour of the world Harold Moore 
Forsake t,O1 my God Goss O Saviour of the world (a.T.T.B.) Roberts 
iN C. Oberthiir Out of the deep F. E. Gladstone and G. C. M artin, each 3 
T. M. Pattison Out of the deep Mozart 1} 
A. Whiting 3d. Out of the deep H. . Davies and J. Naylor, exc h 
J. Arcadelt 14d. | *O ye that love the Lord .. ¢ ‘oleridge- Tayl 1h 
Grieg 3d. O ye that loye the Lord ..F. A. WwW. Docker and G. +s Elvey, eac h 4a 
Goss, Kingston, and Stainer, each 14d. | O ye that love the Lord Ww tt kK 
old Moore and J. V. Roberts, ea. 3 O ye that love the Lord .. 3 
J. Booth Ponder my words, O Lord oe if 
M. Elvey Put me not to rebuke, O Lord 4 
J. V. Roberts *Remember not, Lord 14d 
J. Goss *Remember now thy Creator eggall 4d 
J. Barnby Remember, O Lord T. A.W almisley 4 
Barnby, Pye, and Shaw, each *Rend your heart J. BOC alkin 1 
ite Rend your heart J. Clippingdale 34 
Rend your heart (Turn ye even to Me) A. E,. Godfrey 
Save me. O God e a as Cc $ 
J. Kent *Seek ye the Lord 14d 
Mendelssohn Seek ye the Lord 
C, Stroud *Seek ye the I ord 
Winter Show me Thy ways 
‘ J Goss Spare us, | ad, 8 ~ post holy E. A. Sydenham 144 
Hear, O71 Shepherd J. Clarke-Whitfeld & T. A. Walmisley, ea. ee me, O Le lr. Attwood ‘and B. Rogers, each 1} 
Hear the ‘ ayer J. L. Hopkins Teach me Thy way Spohr and W. H. Gladstone, each 14 
He: oO M. Hauptmann The Lord is full of compassion ee .. _F. E. Gladstone 34 
He t soweth F. *The Lord is nigh W. H. Cummings 144 
Hide Thy Face *The path of the just . V. Roberts 14 
How g wilt Thou *There is a greer vh ll far away Ch. Gounod 4 
*Hyr f Peace *There is a green hill far away Lord H. Somerset 14 
el t tt the righte The Reproaches (from the *‘ Red “demptio n”). Ch. Gounod 24 
If z The Repr aches J. B. Dykes 34 
«! I t *The sacrific f God H. W. Wareing 1 
In Thee, O 1 *S. Coleridge-Taylor The sacrifices of God H. Blair 14 
«In Thee, OI *The Story of the Cross Stainer, Somervell, Foster& Roberts, ea. 34 
#Is it A B.) The Story of the Cross H. Elliot Buttor d 
+l ( A.) Think not thz ut they are blest alone F. Brandeis 
Il w rhrough pe t ht J. H. Roberts 
Iw God H. J. Kir ! Thus saith the I G. M. Garrett 
el w el i(Two-part Anthem) », O God (a.7.T.B.) A. D. Culley 24 
*l wr pr O God C. Wood 14 
Jesus of N reth (Tt es) rum voces (Jesus of Nazareth) G. Byrd 44. 
«Jesu, Blessed W of ( Thee in hand Attwood 14¢ 
Jesu, I fe g " Thy face from my sins T. Attwood and A. Sulliv: un, each 144 
Je S I 1 Thine it C. Steggall 44. 
ole W fé ( H .M Cc. Lee Williams 24. 
# te W ( I ate ye even to Me (Rend your heart) E. Godfrey 
Judge me, O ¢ Ou » Thee have I cried ‘ » G. J]. Elvey a. 
Lea Light Wash me throughly S. S. Wesley 34 
Lea I Cc. L. Na ri Watch ye and pray G. R. Vicars ad 
ole k I u *Weary of earth Ferris ‘Tozer 146 
*Lead me, Lor S. S. Wesley 4d. *Weary of earth E. Vine Hall 3d. 
Let nm t(aa n.) E. H. Thorne Whom the Lord loveth C. Macpherson 34 
sLe t me uf H. Purcell 14 d. Why art Thou so vexed . C. Macpherson 24. 
Let ‘ f my th H. Blair and eo +a ach = 14d. Word of God Incarnate Ch. Gounod 34. 
Let the w f th : . D. Culley ad. Ye who from His ways have turned Mendelssohn 34 


inthems marked thus 
































* to be had in Tonic Sol-fa, 1d., 


thd., and 2d. each. 
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REDUCED PRICES. 


THE REDEMPTION 


By CH. GOUNOD. 








 & 

VOCAL SCORE. Paper cover ; i se om — REDUCED PRICE 2 6 
DiTTo Paper boards... ove aes a se sei its do. 3 0 
DiTTo Cloth, gilt ove hal eee “ ‘ish eee do. 5 © 
Ditto Tonic Sol-fa Edition oes — vind ‘ec tie wee do. : @ 
(PART I. Paper cover sas ah we do. I 6 

DiTTo IN SEPARATE PARTS: PART 2. Paper cover ses eee do. I oO 
{PART 3. Paper cover ane si ae do. Io 


SEPARATE CHORUSES 


REDUCED PRICE s. REDUCED PRICE Ss. D. 


THE EARTH IS My POSSESSION UNFOLD, YE PORTALS EVERLASTING w+ do. Oo 3 
LorD JESUS, THOU OF ALL BRINGEST }do. oO 3 Ditto Tonic Sol-fa se do. o I% 
IGHT  ... ose sce one ~_ LOVELY APPEAR _— Solo and 

Ditto Tonic Sol-fa ose oon Gh o 1% Chorus) ... - ove — o 3 
THE REPROACHES (Chorus or Quartet) ... do. o 2 Ditto Tonic Sol-fa_ ies [6 O. o I% 
BESIDE THE CROSS REMAINING... «+ do. © 3 | THE WoRD IS FLESH BECOME do o 6 
FoR US THE CHRIST IS MADE A VICTIM Ditto Tonic Sol-fa eee — o 3 
AVAILING ; eee ose «+ do. © 2 |SAVIOUR OF MEN... eee ooo ©6GO o 2 


**Gounod's ‘Rede mptic »n ' appeals to the public largely on account of the words with which the music is associated, and the same 
In each case the music, however, is undoubtedly a powerful fi actor, and the words being not 
only impressive, but also familiar, the listener is doubly affected. Then, to speak only of Gounod’s work, it is strong \~ ause it 
is sincere. A gifted composer, by thoughtful and deep study of the sacred st ry, can illustrate it in tones effectively, but more 
convincingly if in true sym pathy with the subject—in other words, if he be religious, using that term in its widest sense. And 
Gounod, like Bach, and in modern times Liszt, was of a serious cast of mind, and possessor, moreover, of a strongly emotional 
nature. Daily Telegraph, March 1, 1909. 
“If allowances are made for the state of popular musical thought in his day, and for the undoubted sincerity with which 
Gounod adopted a style that suited his nature, it is possible to consider his * Red emption’ in many respects a work of high art. 
Melody in itself, if dissociated from unsuitable surroundings, will never fail to appeal, and broad choral effect, when secured by 
en methods, will always give pleasure. The audience that g gathered on Saturday evening to hear the ‘ Redemption’ performed 
by the Alexa andra Palace Choral So iety, under the direction Of Mr. Allen Gill, showed by their number and their interested 
attention that the work still retains its hold."—Morning Post, March 1, 1909. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Lim!tep. 


can certainly be said of ‘ The Messiah.’ 





JusT PUBLISHED. 
NEW LENT CANTATA 
GETHSEMANE TO 
G () | GC OT H 
J 4\J A. 
x . rr . Sarr 
. RKTT ht ) . |: TER 
THE LIBRETTO BY YORKE CHESTE 
is divided into Three Parts— 
1. IN THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. 2. BEFORE PILATE’S HOUSE. 
AT THE FOOT OF THE CROSS: 
These scenes being suggested by Montgomery’s Hymn, the three verses of which, commencing “Go to 
dark Gethsemane,” “ Follow to the Judgment-Hall,” and “ Calvary’s mournful mountain climb”—sung as a 
Chorale by the Choir—respectively commence the three parts of the Cantata, which will be found to be so 
pictorially and dramatically constructed as to enlist the attention and sympathies of both Choir and 
Congregation. Each part concludes with a short selection from the Litany to be said by the officiating 
Minister and the Congregation, together with a Hymn. 
. ‘SIC BY TNT TRNER 
THE Music BY EDMUND TURNER 
Is one of the best examples of this composer’s work, combining extreme effectiveness with a —— 


absence of difficulties, so that time spent at rehearsals is always profitably employed and not wasted i 
overcoming tasks which are of no effect even when conquered. 


PRICE, ts. 6d. TONIC SOL-FA, ts. 


A Specimen Copy of the above will be sent to any Clergyman, Choirmaster, Organist, or Conductor 
(please mention church or appointment) for six stamps. 





LONDON 
AMBROSE ABBOTT & CO., 30 & 31, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 
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WATCH YE, PRAY YE 


(WACHET, BETET) 
A CANTATA 
FOR SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 
J. S. BACH. 


k ep sy E. H. THORNE, 





b H VERS y CLAUDE AVELING., 
Price One St 
I 1: Nove \ ( PANY, Limited 
— > y so) var y 
THE VILLAGE ORGANIST 
Book 44. 
MUSIC FOR LENT AND HOLY WEEK) 
EDITED KV 
JOHN E. WEST. 

Prelude in C minor Chopin. 
». If with all your hearts Mendelssohn. 
. Variatior m the Tune “‘ Heinlein H. M. Higgs. 

Behold the Lamb of God (‘‘ Messiah ") Handel. 
. He was despised (‘* Messiah ") Handel. 


Calvary (“* The Crucifixion ") J. Stainer. 


Book 45 

MUSIC FOR EASTER 

EDITED BY 
JOHN E. WEST. 
F major . G. Merkel. 
Ad Ceenam Agni” 
Healey Willan. 
John E. West. 
‘L ast Judgment! ') L. Spohr. 
.  B. Luard-Selby. 


yn (Easter Morn) 
* All Glory to the Lamb that died 
Triumphal March 
Easter Chorale (‘‘ Christ lag in Todesbanden ") 

Harmonized by J. S. Bach. 


Price One Shilling each net. 


London: Novetto axnp Company, Limited. 


ST |STORY OF THE 


: > . > NEW EDITION. NOW READY. 
COMPOSITIONS 
The very successful Lent Cantata 
EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus.D. Canras. PE N I T } - N e E 
- 
2»ARDON 
SERVICES. | on 
Te Deum in E (Chant Form) ‘ a oe ee «« © - AND 
Benedicite in F wa ee od. 
Jenedictus and Jul ila ate in ‘E . ie ‘ - oo PEA FE 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in E oe os oo Sh : 
Story of the Cross ‘ wei , oo & BY 
Communion Service in E.. oe - gd. 
J. H. MAUNDER 
. . 4 
ANTHEMS. ¥ 
Lead me in the truth (Ler 3d. 3 
rzoth Psalm: Out of the dee he . & The Musical Times, 1/1/99: ‘“‘ An admirable example of a commend. 
The Lord is my She “p she + 3d. | able class of Church music. Consists of writing of that melodious an 
The Good Shepherd (Easter) . 3d. | effective nature for which the composer is so widely famed.” 
If we believe ( Do. ) . 4d. Musical Opinion, 1/2/98: ** A fine Church composition. a 
Do. ( Da ) Tonic Sol-fa rid. Musical News, 15/1/98: ‘‘ We have no hesitation in cordially recom. 
ES ia mending it. 
Musical Standard, 5/3/98: “‘ De eserves C onsiderable popularity.’ 
ORGAN MUSIC. Organist and C. hoirmaste 7, 15/2/98: ‘* For the music we have nothing 
Two Organ Sketches but praise.” 
Adagio in F sharp major ~— i Birmingham Post, /3/98: “The music is of a high artistic value.” 
Andante in D flat let 28. od, Liverpool C. ourier, 2 53 98: “ A work of great merit in every — 
Two Short Pieces Manchester Courier, 9/3/98: ‘‘It will doubtless be used in ma 
Larghetto in F ma ) *‘ quires and places where they sing.’” 
Allegretto Pastorale \ major ) s. 6d Newcastle Leader, 23/2/98: *‘ A ‘well-written work.” 
Western Morning News, 25/3/98: ‘‘A good composition. Striking 
and original.” 
London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. Chester Chronicle, 16/4/98: “‘ A beautiful work, very tuneful, and 
exceedingly effective.” 
Lichfield Mer: ury, 4/2/98: “* Extremely effective, containing some 
SUITABLE FOR LENT. really beautiful music.” 





Journal of the Incorporated Society a Musicians, 1/2/98: ‘A well- 
written work. We can strongly recommend it. 

} Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 

| Paper boards, 2s. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words, 





2S. per 100. 
| Band Parts may be hired or purchased from Messrs. Goodwin & 
Tadd, 34, Percy Street, W. 





London: NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 


By the C 








omposer of over 350 Compositions in Church Music, which have 
attained world-wide popular.ty. 


CALEB SIMPER'S 


| NEW EASTER ANTHEM 
| 
| 





RISE FROM THE DEAD 
ARI ey I J ™ : 
Price 3d. Tonic Sol-fa, 2d. Easy, Melodious and very effective. 
Opens with a Bass Solo and Chorus, then a Soprano or Tenor Solo, with 

| a rousing and telling Final Chorus. 


| 
ALSO, THE 


CRUCIFIXION. 


Tonic Sol-fa, 4d. 
A short, favourite Work for Holy Week or Good Friday, 
| and Choruses. The Fourth Thousand now ready. 


| Price 6d. 


with Solos 


Sung in Worcester 
Cathedral ‘ , ee 25th 1000 «ad. 
New Benedicite in C, with varied acc. ne «. 2d, 
Three Shortened Benedicites, No. 8. ee : Complete ad. 
Kilbirnie Edition, No. 6. Contains a popular 
Benedicite, Two Sets of double Chants for the 
Te Deum, a pretty Kyrie, &c. Complete 
Kilbirnie Edition, No. 11. Contains a very 
effective shortened Benedicite, a cites 
Chant Te Deum, Two Kyries_ .. , oe 
Kilbirnie No. 12. Contains two sweetly pretty 
settings of ‘‘ The Story of the Cross . men 


| Popular Benedicite in A fiat. 


gth 1000 «ad. 


Complete 2d. 
London: Weexes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W. 
Chicago, U.S.A.: Clayton Summy Co., Wabash Ave. 
The M.P.A., Ltd., 80, Yonge Street, 


220, 


Canada : Toronto, 





Just Published. 


FIRST SONATINA 
IN A MINOR 
FOR THE ORGAN 
SIGFRID KARG-ELERT 


(Op. 74). 





Price Three Shillings and Sixpence net. 





London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 
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T a Py 2, 
Messrs. NOVELLO & CO. 
BEG LEAVE TO ANNOUNCE THAT IN ORDER TO CONFORM WITH THE PREVAILING 
CUSTOM OF THE BOOK TRADE 
\CE THEY WILL SELL 
2 AS NET BOOKS 
tag ON AND AFTER JANUARY 1, 1912, 





ious and THE NEW CATHEDRAL PSALTER, 
. § And ALL other PSALTERS, CHANT BOOKS, and PRAYER BOOKS, 


ve nothing . . . . 
ee And the following of their publications :— 

‘a THE CORONATION SERVICE, with Music as performed at the Coronation of King George V. and s. d. 
' Queen Mary ons Paper, 2s. 6d. ; Cloth, gilt, 5s. od. ; Whole Leather, gilt, 7s. 6d. ; Editionde Luxe 63 0 

= CATALOGUE OF THE MUSIC LOAN EXHIBITION BY THE WORSHIP FUL COMPANY OF 
Striking MUSICIANS. 1904. Illustrated. Paper cover ... - _ sai iid awe eth. ww. 42 0 

eful, and ]. S. BACH. His Work and Influence on the Music of Germany. By Puitipe SpitTa. Translated by 
—o CLARA BELI. and J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 3 Vols. Reduced price, cloth oe Sie os 8 
FREDERICK CHOPIN. 2Vols. By FREDERIC ms NIECKS . oss ae nk ase oe ao 2 6 


oe PROGRAMME MUSIC IN THE LAST FOUR CENTU RIES. By FREDERICK NIECKS. Reduced 








price, cloth sna oo te © 
THE MUSIC AND MU SIC AL "INSTRUMENTS “OF SOUTHE RN ‘INDIA AND THE DECCAN. 
ws Illustrated with Seventeen Plates. By Captain C. R. Day = a ~< « 
win & Ditto ditto Artists’ Proof Copies. Japanese paper... _ - - — mo 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS. New and Old. Library Edition, with Historical Preface. Roxburgh Binding » © 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS. New and Old. Beautifully Illustrated. Series 1 and 2 only. Cloth, gilt ... is 7 6 
- GOD SAVE THE KING. The Origin and ay of the Music and Words of the National Anthem. By 
ch have W. H. Cummincs. Cloth, gilt... ae ee ae ss 53 3 6 
THE HISTORY OF MENDELSSOHN’S EL 1] AH. By F. G. EpwaArDs. Cloth ia di = € 
NATIONAL NURSERY RHYMES AND SONGS. By J. W. ELLiortrt. easaeaties Illustrated ond 
Elegantly bound ‘ sas an a on a ‘ re 7 6 
AD THE LITERATURE OF N ATION AL MUSIC. By CARL ENGEL. Cloth ... - ane a ~ 5 oO 
he RESEARCHES INTO THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE VIOLIN FAMILY. By Cari ENGEL. Cloth 7 6 
ge BEETHOVEN AND HIS NINE SYMPHONIES. By Sir Georce Grove. Cloth one its 6 0 
THE BEAUTIFUL IN MUSIC. By Epuarp Hans.ick. Translated by Gustav COHEN. Cloth _... 4 0 
THE LETTERS OF A LEIPZIG CANTOR. By Moritz HAupTMANN. Translated and arranged by 
ON A. D. COLERIDGE. 2 Vols. Cloth, gilt ... iii on en ‘ 21 0 
A JENNY LIND. A Record and Analysis of the Method of the late Jenny Lind- Goldschmidt. By 
W. S. Rockstro. Cloth... aes ee 2 0 
th Solos LIFE OF MOZART. By Otto JAHN. Translated om the Game by PAULINE D. Town NSEND. With 
Five Portraits and Preface by Sir GEORGE Grove. 3 Vols. Reduced price. Cloth ~ 21 0 
- NOVELLO’S COLLECTION OF WORDS OF ANTHEMS, containing the Words of over 2,000 Anthems. 
od. Cloth, 5s. od. ; Red basil 7 6 
2d. The Appendix only. Paper oe jes isk rr abe ini I oO 
THE PARISH CHURCH ANTHEM ‘BOOK (Words of Anthems). Cloth... vs , 2 0 
ad. A DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL TERMS. By J. STAINER and W. A. BARRETT. “Cloth, gilt " 7 6 
DUFAY AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. Fifty Compositions, with Facsimiles. By J. STAINER, J. F. 
ad. STAINER, C. STAINER, and E. W. B. NICHOLSON ats 42 0 
se EARLY BODLEIAN MUSIC. Vol. I., containing 110 facsimiles of MS. Mesie 1 ; Vol. i. containing their 
W. transcriptions into Modern Notation. By J. STAINER, J. F. R. STAInER, C. STAINER, and E. W. B. ; 
120 0 


NICHOLSON. The Two Volumes, Large folio, Half morocco — ss ine ed a nt 
TECHNIQUE AND EXPRESSION IN PIANOFORTE-PLAYING. By FRANKLIN TayLor. Cloth, gilt 5 
=a CATHEDRAL ORGANISTS: Past anp Present. By JoHN E. West. Cloth... sen ens . 3 6 
ADDITIONAL HYMNS, WITH TUNES. For use with any other Church Hymnal— 
Staff Notation, 2s. 6d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 2s. 6d. ; Words only, 1s. od., 4d., and 3d. 


THE COUNCIL SCHOOL HYMN BOOK, WITH TUNES— 
Staff Notation, 2s. 6d. ; The Words, with Melody only in Staff Notation and Tonic Sol-fa, Is., 
Words only, limp cloth, 6d. 


THE GENERAL HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF MUSIC. By 





Sir JoHN HAWKINS. Two Vols. Cloth ae , a ies = ea 21 o 
Supplementary Volume of Medallion Portraits from the Original Plates. Cloth pes ve a 
LONDON : 
160, WARDOUR STREET, W. December, 1911. 
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FIRST SET. 
SOPRANO. 





FROM THE OPER 
ORATORIOS. 


SONGS 


GARO. 








Te SOLO MUSIC IN 
ELIJAH.” Sopr tralt i Ter 


SSONG S FROM THE 


Haney 





LONDON : 








S I S M Iwo St DIX] 


AS 


DON GIOVANNI. 


MENDELSSOHN’ 'S 


ea 


mi 
I 


ORATORIOS. 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


Two 


h One Sh 


WORKS EDITED BY ALBERTO RANDEGGER 


A NEW SERIES 


PRICE 


SACRED SONGS. 


NET EACH BOOK. 
SECOND SET. 
SOPRANO. 
m xix.) 


OF 
SHILLINGS 
C. Saint- Saéns 


Thou, O Lord, art my Protector (Ps: 











g I g t mercies (St. Pa ) Me ! the heaven-descended Pre phet (“ ‘The Passion 5 C. H. Gr 
r ('G ) salem (“‘St. Paul”) F. Mer idelssohn- Ba srtholdy 

‘ ith (** Cre: ) eat is Jehovah + Schuberr 
I will ex I O Lord (“ Eli”) 1. Costa . urn Thee unto me (“ Eli’) M. Costa 
I (St. Peter") J. Benedict 6. Let the bright Seraphim (‘* Samson "’) Hand 

CONTRALTO. CONTRALTO. 

1. Slumber Song (“‘ Cl tmas Orator ) J. S. Bach | 1." waters (“‘ The Lord is my Shepherd ”) J. S.B 
But the I lis m ful (** St. Paul”) F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy | 2. ave mercy (Pieta, Signore) - én A. Strade 
What t I trace (“S r ) - Handel | 3. art inflamed and burning (‘‘ Stabat Mater”) A. Dvorak 

4. Eve g Pr os ) 4. of God in Nature (Creation’s Hymn) Beethove 
Th sag } 5. portem (“‘ Stabat Mater’) . G. Rossi 
OT i(‘*St. Peter”) 6. Morning Prayer (“ Eli”) - M. Costa 

TENOR TENOR. 
or I Signore) 1 e still, wait thou His leisure(“‘If thou but sufferest”) J. S. B 
I (Cre 2. alem (*‘ St. Peter”) J. Benedict 
I t (“StI ) F. Me } rh vus when the sun (‘*‘ Samson "’) oe Hande 

4. ( \ ("St tM ) 4. O come, let us w rship (Psalm xcv.) .. F. Mendel ssohn-Bartholdy 
The I \ t (St. Peter") Twilight is itly falling (Ave Maria) J. Rai 
I e (‘* Rebekah’) 6. Song of Peni e (Buss! slied) ° ee Beethoven 

BASS BASS 

: D ious (“‘ Christmas Oratorio’ 

OG ’ (* Se. I ) F. Me € ** Creation ") 
Now } € g \ (‘* Creation ") - ee ee 

3 (“Ss tM ) e(Creation’s Hymn) . 

How g O St. Pe ) ) , F. Mendelssohn- d 
if Tt fs ) oe Ch. Gouna 





EXERCISES FOR ALL VOICES. 


CONCONE. 


AND VOCAL 


B : Book 1. Lessons for the Medium Part of the Voice. Cloth, 3s. 
S (TI ( ess) Soprano (Donna Anna and 25 Less ns. A sequel to the Fifty Lessons for the Medium Part 
I D Donna Elvira). the Voice. - 
A s, Non mi dix . Mi tradi. 15 V alises A se lt I'wenty-five Lessons for the Medium 
I f the Voi 
Soprano (S ( ) Book Ditto. Arranged for Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto. 
i Boa . Soprano (Zerlina). 40 Lessons for Co l 
Nor . 1 edrai cari 4 es s for I I € 
Voi, che sapet Batt atti, o bel Masett 
4. | g ae P One Shilling and Sixpence each. 
Boox Tenor (Don Ottavio) 
Ba (I ro) y 
- r In : 7 ) T N. 
Se e * Dalla . AUGUSTE I ANS SERON 
N u 
A prite g i I K 4 40 Melodic and Progressive Vocal E xercises for Soprano or Tenor. In 
, I e and Bass Two Parts. Price Two Shillings each. 
c 4. — 
" , i} , ( t (Don G i and Leporello.) | 42 Melodic and Progressive Vocal Exercises for Contralto, Baritone, or 
Bass. In Two Parts. Price Two Shillings each. 
I ) Deh. vieni alla finestra 
Ve tr Fin ch't dal v » Vocalises for T wo Voices (Soprano and Mezzo-Soprano, or Tenor 
La Ve M and Sopra r Ter jor and Baritone). In Two Parts. Price Tw 
Price Two Shillings each Book. st gs¢ 


MARCO BORDOGNI 


"TWENTY-FOUR VOCAL EXERCISES 
MEZZO-SOPRANO. 


for 


I , : " —s ot ae Soprano, Con- Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
s. d. 
BACH.—Slur Song 1 ¢ ‘OMPOSITIONS 
PRAHMS.—Six S (Op. 6.) S Te ; COMPOSITIONS. 
HANI El a SONGS. s. d. 
HAYDN.—M “7 ; 6 Come hither, shepherd swain 1 6 
S R . » @ Guarda © ( 2c 
¥ 8 | The Meadow Gat wie 
MEND ELSS SOHN ( e the 1 6| Where wilt thou meet me Two keys each 2 0 
am ff . 4 | Sacred Songs for little singers. Cloth, 5s. . . os 2 6 
RAFF.—Tw : ¢ PART-SONGS, Ex 
CHUBERT I All S s’ Day t 6) Silvery Christmas Bells. Four-part Song. (Tonic Sol-fa, 1d.) o 14 
= ’ r ¢ I wer I s > g ee . » I 
he Fair Ma fthe M 1 € The Angels’ So Some s , 
SCHUMANN.—Two Grer 2 Fhe Primecee. Unisca S x a 
STRADELLA OG ave mercy 2 At Night Unis S 7 o 1 
WAGNER.—I >] i iicwen 3% 3 wo oe 
Dreas 1 ¢ Walter before the Ma y sone : 
— Walter's Prize Song Guild EDUCATIONAL WORK. 
- Walter's Trial Song 2 Siegmund's Love Song Singing (No. 5, Novello’s Musical Primers) 


LIMITED. 
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Just Published. 


PRODUCED AT THE Lonpon CHorRAL Society's CONCERT 
AT QueEN’s Hatt, DECEMBER 6, 1911. 


\ TALE OF OLD JAPAN 
A CANTATA 
FOR SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA. 
ALFRED NOYES. 
THE MUSIC BY 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Paper boards, Three Shillings. 
Vocal Parts, One Shilling each. 
Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling and Sixpence. 
String Parts (¢# the Press) ; Wind Parts and Full Score, MS. 


THE TIMES. 





nterpart in 
ody which is the 
tory is cleverly 











inaffected style. 





tail bears the stamp | of the 





DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
‘A Tale of Old J: has written a very 
Alfred N yes. ** Hiawatha. 


» “Hiawatha,” one might laim 
n 















usic ; it is simply written, there is 
« nin 





STANDARD. 


The most striking work was Mr. Colerk 





The music is delica 
which inspired the 
f f charm. 

The work is so pictures¢ 
well as to the zwsthetic tast 








DAILY MAIL. 





idge-Tayk 
€sS at its first perf 
us chosen a pretty and 
by Mr. Alfred Noyes, an 


a mosaic patte Tn in its 


of Old Japan,” won a frank 
ernie tht. The composer 
ut not too touching, ballad 
sical setting which suggests 
urs and dainty themes. 


] 
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DAILY NEWS. 


It is pretty, simple music, full of colour and picturesqueness. 
The scoring is clever and animated, and the whole composition made | 
a goo impressit n. 





uins much very 1aginative music, especially in 


the delightful chorus with 





Mr. Coleridge-Taylor has written a very dainty and attractive Cantata 


which ought to find great favour with choral societies. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
aa the facile and effective choral writing, the neat rhythms and 
Japanese, ‘‘ A Tale of Old Japan 


» many choral societies in existence on the 


omet! 





*s of colour suggesti 
ay well be welcomed by 











k-out for something new. 


THE REFEREE. 
The subject seems to have appealed with peculiar force to the 
composer, who has most happily realised the poetry and pathos of the 
libretto, and set it to music that flows on in spontaneous melody, 
enhar ced by the art and craft of the mplished musician. Human 
feeling pulsates in the music from the first to the last bar, and to listen 
to it is pure enjoyment. 
YD COMPANY, Limirep, 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AN 
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i inde ae 5 - an al an 
JOSEF HOLBROOKE'S 
“s “4 ud 
ry IVa 
WORKS. 
Net &£ 5s. D. 
“Dytan” (Drama). (Italian and English Text.) Full Score 5 5 o 
Vocal Score ‘a ee - ‘ 2230 
Dramatic CHoraL SympHony (Hommage to E. A. Poe). 
(Performed by the Leeds Choral Union) ee 210 0 
Vocal Score ’ ; , ‘ ‘ ‘ o 3 6 
“THe Girt | LEFT BEHIND ME. Variations No. 2. 
Full Score - - ¥ ‘a »15 0 
Pianoforte Score . ve ‘ .- @©56 0 
“Tree Bunp Mice.”* Pianoforte Duet , <i ;» & 
Full Score . ws . r os Om @ 
‘CHILDREN oF Down. Overture. Pianoforte Solo .. © 5 0 
‘ DyLan ” (Prelude, 2nd Act). (By Edward D’Evry). Organ 
Solo .. . ° o 26 
‘Tue Raven” (Tone-Poem). (Op. 25.) Pianoforte Solo e© 6 o 
Full Score . . ~~ he Se 
‘Byron, Fu ore 110 
Vocal Score o 1 6 
Five Dramatic Soncs. (Op. 29) : each o 2 0 
Six Romantic Soncs. (Op. 30) j os o 29 
| BartToNE Scena. ‘“ Mz urino Fal iero.”” (Op. 41) o 3 6 
| “*PrERROT AND PierReTTe”™t (Lyrical Drama). (Op. 38) o 8 o 
| ‘Les Hommaces.” (Symphony). Pianoforte Solo .. .- © 60 
| 


pain. ore Orchestra) 220 
* Performed by the Queen's Hall Orchestra.) 





(t Performed by the Queen's Hall and Beecham Orchestras.) 


» of high | 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
>» to Mr. Josef Holbrooke 


The crowded hour of glorious life has « 


earlier in his career than he, perhaps ght to expect, and 
we state it frankly—far earlier it he would 
for last n ight, at the penultimate Promenade Concert in the 
ill he achieved, by means of his first Symphon y> 
es,” something that can only be described as a popul ar triumph 
I r himself in the two middle m« ae mag 
of remarkable atmospheric beauty, 
ore, for here is the warmth of colour, 
The finale, a brilliant piece of 
‘Danse Russe,” has without any 
its composer to a great height among his 
contemporaries. The Symphony was magnificently played under 
Sir Henry J. Wood, and there is no question whatever of its success, 




















| DAILY MAIL. 

Mr. Josef Holbrooke’s symphony ‘‘Les Hommages”—first heard 
last night at the Promenade Concerts—is a brilliant and amazing work 
| in four movements, dedicated respectively in W r, Mozart, Dvorak, 
land Tchaikovsky. It is an important addition to the literature of 
| modern British music. 








London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


| Popular Part-Songs for S.A.I.B. 
By W. W. PEARSON. 








The yee ee (4th 



























Nymphs ofthe Ocean .. 3d. 
The Skaters .. - 3d. thousand) ‘ 
The Lake .. on 3d. Evening 
*Tis Morn d. *Sweet to > Mende th thou. ® 
Sweet Spring (Mad rigal) . 3d. | *Welcome, young Spring !.. ad. 
The River (6th thousand).. 3d. *The Anglers (16th thou.) . 2d. 
Over the mountain side . 3d. The Dream of Home - 
Soul of Living Musi 3d. and) ad. 
| The Stormy Petrel (10th and Winter od. 
thousand) ad. *Departed Joys (6th thou. , 2d. 
| The Coral Grove(6th thou.) 3d. There's beauty in the deep 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu 3d. th thousand) 14d. 
Blow, Western Wind! ° 3d, Soldier, rest !(6th thousand) 1d. 
} Stars of ihe Night .. 73d. Woods in Winter(6th thou.) 1d. 
| U nder the Trees Autumn 1d. 
HU MOROUS PART-SONGS. 
| *Three Doughtie Men (103rd The Snow-white Doe ad. 
thousand) 3d. | *Ben Bowlegs (12th thou.) 3d. 
Three Children Sliding (12th The Carrion Crow ad. 
| thousand) 3d. Call John! (roth thousand) 3d. 
A Ryghte Merrie Geste (6th Three Merry Fishers 3d. 
| thousand) e 4d. The Cuckoo Clock 3d. 
| DESCRIPTIVE CHORUSES 
With Pianoforte or Orchestral Accompaniments. 
The Iron Horse (6th thou.) “ The Ocean (6th thousan 3d. 
Off to Sea (4th thousand) d. |*The Ironfounders (44th 
| Jager Chorus (roth thou.) - thou d) 3d. 
| The Lifeboat (4th thousa 4d, | The Cyclists (4th thou.) 4d, 





Orchestral Parts « o- application to the Composer, Elmham, Dereham, 
Tonic Sol-fa Editions at half the above prices of those marked*. 





| London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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PROGRESSIVE STUDIES NOVELLO’S 
FOR THE VOICE - 
With Pianoforte Accompaniment, | \ E. W S () | N ( S 
COMPOSED BY 
\) G. HENSCHEL — . 
(Op. 49). PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH NET. 
} IN TWO PARTS. 
Part I. Studies in Sustained Singing. 
Part II. Studies in Florid Singing. OVE IN THE MEADOWS. 
Each Pa lished for High, Medium, and Low Voice. | By Percy E. FLETCHER. 
Price Four Shillings each. Suitable for Sopranos or Contraltos. 
Lon ; NovELLo sassttncanaranhattet idenhed, | C,ALLOPING DICK. By PERCY E. FLETCHER. 
Just Published. Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 
are a ; or HE SONGSTERS’ AWAKENING (Vocal 
QUEENSLAND I EACHERS Waltz). By Percy E. FLETCHER. 


MUSIC MANUAL 
A COURSE OF 
FOR USE IN SCHOOLS 


GEORGE SAMPSON, 


M aL. EXAMINE AND ADVISER TO THE DEraRTMEN 
Pvsi INSTRUCTION, QUEENSLAND. 
WITH 
ADDITIONAL INSTRUCTIONS AND EXERCISES 
BY 
W. G. McNAUGHT. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


1: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





INSTRUCTION AND EXERCISES 


Suitable for Sopranos. 





GOME PERFECT ROSE. By PERcy E. FLETCHER. 


Suitable for All Voices. 





"TO ALTHEA. By C. HARFORD LLOyD. 


Suitable for Baritones. 





AIRY VOICES. By ERNEST NEWTON. 
Suitable for Sopranos or Contraltos. 





HE CAMEL’S HUMP. By EDWARD GERMAN. 
Suitable for All Voices. 





Just Published. 
FIVE SONGS 
FOR 
SOPRANO OR TENOR 
THE ENGLISH WORDS BY 
W. G. ROTHERY. 

THE MUSIC BY 


JOHANNES BRAHMS. 


(Op. 47.) 





CONTENTS 
THE MESSAGE (Borscuarr). 

CONSUMING LOVE (Liesenccvutn). 
SUNDAY (SonnTac). 

RED ROSES OF SUMMER (0 tiesiicne WaNGen) 
THE LOVE-LETTER (Die Liesenve scureist). 








Price Two Suicuincs Net. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
REVISED EDITIONS OF MUSIC 
BY 
S. 8S. WESLEY. 
Benedicite (Easy setting). Fourth thousand net 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis, Letter B (for Parish Church 
Choirs) ‘ 
Three Short Anthems or Introits 
SONGS, 
Orphan Hours Words from Shelley's “‘ Dirge for the 
year, January 1, 1821 ee oe 
I 1¢ Rivers. Words by Byron ee op 3% 
ORGAN MUSIC, 
A Er 
A 1A 





London: Novett.o axnp Company, Limited. 


2d. 


ONS OF THE SEA. _ By COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 


(COME, DREAMLESS REST. By NoEL JOHNSON. 
Suitable for All Voices. 

HEART. 

By WALTER EARNSHAWE. 

Suitable for All Voices. 


WITH ALL MY 








lH ELIODORE. By BOTHWELL THOMSON. 
| Suitable for Tenors or Baritones. 








| OVE IS FOR EVER. By ERNEST NEWTON. 


| Suitable for All Voices. 





UMMERZETZHIRE (Old Song). 
Arranged by ERNEST NEWTON. 
Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 





| WHERE THE CHILDREN SLEEP. 
By A. KINGSTON STEWART. 


Suitable for Contraltos or Baritones. 








By A. KINGSTON STEWART. 


ed. , 
ad. SOUL. 
A Suitable for Tenors. 
. WEET NIGHT. By ERNEST AUSTIN. 
6d Suitable for Mezzo-Sopranos or Contraltos. 


| OMEWARD. By HAMILTON HARTY. 


Suitable for Baritones. 











| Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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SHORT PRELUDES 


ORGAN 


These Short Preludes are eounind ts _ use chiefly as Introductory 

Voluntaries to Divine Service, more especially in those churches where 
the time allowed for such is, of necessity, somewhat limited. They 
occupy in performance from about one to two minutes. 











NO. Book IL. 
1. Andante Grazioso ° Thomas Adams 
2. Andante .. ‘ W. G. Alcock 
3. Largamente . George J. Bennett 
4. Andante Religioso Myles B. Foster 
5. Andantino Alfred Hollins 
6. Adagio Cantabile Alfred Hollins 
7. Larghetto Charles J. May 
8. Andante con Moto John E, West 
g. Andantino me Allegretto oo “se ohn E. West 
ro. Andante .. . . : - .. W. Wolstenholme 

300K II, 
1. Andante con Moto Thomas Adams 
2, Con Moto ‘ W. G. Alcock 
3. Moderato : we H. A. Chambers 
4 Marziale, poco L ento .. Myles B. Foster 
5. Moderato Alfred Hollins 
6. Andantino Alfred Hollins 
7 Adagio ee Charles J. May 
& “‘Hymnus”— Andante e Sostenuto .. John E. West 
9. Andante Serioso oe John E. West 
ro, Adagio , . W. Wolstenholme 

Book IIL 
1. Moderato e Legato cd Thomas Adams 
2. Moderato a W. G. Alcock 
3. Andante con Moto . George J. Bennett 
4. Andante .. H. A. Chambers 
5. Grazioso molto E spressivo Myles B. Foster 
6. “Song without Words "Con Moto. Alfred Hollins 
7. Andante . e ° Alfred Hollins 
8. Andante Dolente John E. West 
9 Andante Pastorale = ohn E. West 
10, Adagio - . W. Wolstenholme 

Price One Shilling Net Each Book. 
London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 
NOVELLO’S 
ALBUMS F ‘ 
S FOR THE ORGAN. 
No. 1. 
No. TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 


Th. Dubois 
Edward Elgar 

W. Faulkes 

Ch. Gounod 
Alexandre Guilmant 
A. Henselt 

Alfred Hollins 

. Edwin H. Lemare 
P. Tschakiowsky 


1. Interlude 
2. Chanson de Matin : 
3 Fantasia on the old melody “Urbs Beata’ z 
4 There is a green hill far away 

Marche _—— nis 
6. Ave Maria ° 
7. Grand Cheeur No. 2 
8 Andantino in D flat .. 
g Chanson Triste _ 
* Act I. 





to Prelude to “‘ Lohengrin,’ oe R. Wagner 

™. Romanza se .. W. Wolstenholme 

tz, Allegretto in E flat .. . W. Wolstenholme 
No. 2. 


TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 

1. Chanson de Nuit Edward Elgar 

2 Alla Marcia 

3 Alexandre Guilmant 
H. Hofmann 


Minuetto 


4 Lied 

5- Barcarolle H. Hofmann 
6. Spring Song Alfred Hollins 
7. The Curfew Edward J. Horsman 
8 Pastorale in E . Edwin H. Lemare 


Franz Liszt 
oe Theo. Wendt 
.. W. Wolstenholme 

. W. Wolstenholme 


9 Ave Maria d’ Arcadelt 

Cantique d'Amour 

1. The Seraph’s Strain .. 

12, Le Carillon ws 
Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each net; 


Cloth, ss. each net. 








London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


Myles B. Foster | 


Just Published. 


RECITAL 
ORIGINAL 


FOR THE ORGAN 
EDITED BY 


EDWIN H. LEMARE. 








OF COMPOSITIONS 


rbett 2 0 


Felix C 


41. Réve d'Amour : 
. Alfred Hollins 2 o 


42. Morceau de Concert (En Seu de Vv stead 
NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


London: Limited. 


je st PUBLISHED. 


COMPOSITIONS S FOR THE ORGAN. 


EDWIN H. LEMARE. 








4 added Numbers. s. d. 
The Quest an or (No. 31. Original Compositions) 1 6 
Rustic Scene ° (No. 32. 90 20 
Carillon (No. 33. i os > ¢ 
Chant Seraphique (No. 34. i .- ) 1 6 
Communion (“ Peace") (No. 35. ee ) 1 6 
Summer Sketches (No. 40. Recital Series) 2 6 
(Dawn ; The Bee; Cuckoo; Twilight ; Evening.) 
London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 
. ie ) _ y va! 
SHORT POSTLUDES 
FOR THE 
ORG: AN, 
r GRAND CH(EUR Thomas Adams 
2. ALLA MARCIA . W. G. Alcock 
3. SIEGESLIED Hugh Blair 
4 POSTLUDE = William Faulkes 
5s. CONCLUDING VOLU NTARY Myles B. Foster 
6. POSTLUDE John E. West 
Price Two Shillings net. 
London: NoveELLo anp Company, Limited. 
Just Published. 
TWO BAGATELLES 
I. VALSETTE. 
II. PIZZICATO. 
FOR 
STRING ORCHESTRA 
COMPOSED BY 
PERCY E. FLETCHER. 
se & 
String Parts a 6 
Arrangement for Pianoforte S« ) 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 


CORONATION MARCH 


AND 


HYMN 


Themes from the music to “‘ Henry VIII.”) 


(Based on two 
FOR 
FULL ORCHESTRA 
COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD GERMAN 


String Parts 
Wind Parts 
Arrangement for Pianoforte Solo 


London: Novetio anp Company, Limited. 
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Just Published. 


CANZONA 
(In Modo Antico) 
FOR 

AND PIANOFORTE. 


cCOMI« 





VIOLIN 
SED BY 


J. D. DAVIS. 


Price Two Shillings net. 


London: N« 


VELLO AND Company, Limited. 





PLEADING 
SONG 
EDWARD ELGAR. 


ARRANGED FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA, WITH 
HARP OR PIANOFORTE. 


Soto Vion, Fiute or Osor , oe ee ee -- 3d. 
Soto Cornet or CLARINET . - oo 
StrinGc Parts - so & 
Winv Parts : , oe oo 8 
Harp oR PiIANOFORTE .. oe ee oi os ee +. 6d, 
ARRANGEMENT FOR Miitary Banp.. . ‘ ee 38. 6d. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





Just Pusiisnep. 


SAVANNAH 
AIR DE BALLET 
FOR ORCHESTRA 


LA 


COMPOSED BY 


A. C. MACKENZIE, 











Op. 72. 
; s. d. 
String Parts . ; ‘4 he : i on ~ 2 
Wind Parts, &c. .. ‘ 7 0° 
Full Score (in the Press) on as - oe ._ = 
Arrangement for Violin and Pianoforte oe oe os os & € 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
Jusy Pusitsnep. 
“fo . ea 
SCHERZO 
IN G MINOR. 
From the Octet, Op. 20. 
COMPOSED BY 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 
Scored for use with Symphony No. 1. 
s. d. 
Full Score .. . ‘ ‘ . ‘ ae a § ¢ 
String Parts io oe 
Wind Parts ss & 3 


Pianoforte Solo (in the Press) .. 2 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


HE LORD’S PRAYER.—Congregational Setting, 
by RicHarp Francis Liovp, Mus. Bac. (Lond.). Price 1$d. 
Leadon: Tus Vincent Music Company, Limited. 


E DEUM inF. Price 3d. MAGNIFICAT and 
NUNC DIMITTIS in F. Price 3d. By A. Toass. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 








SWORD DANCES 


NORTHERN ENGLAND 
HORN DANCE 
OF ABBOTS BROMLEY. 


COLLECTED AND DESCRIBED 
BY 


CECIL J. SHARP. 


Price : Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


Ciotu, THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


THE SONGS AND DANCE 


For use in connection with the above. 


AIRS 


ARRANGED BY 
CECIL J. SHARP. 
r. KIRBY MALZEARD SWORD DANCE. 


2. GRENOSIDE SWORD DANCE, 
Ditto 
3. EARSDON SWORD DANCE: 
THE CAPTAIN'S SONG (OLpD Version). 
Ditto (MoperN VERSION). 


Part I. 
Part II. 


Price: Two SHILLINGS NET. 


London : Novetto anp Company Limited. 


T vYry. Ty TY MNJ 7TN TY T 7 a 
COUNTRY DANCE TUNES 
1 a 4 1 40 
COLLECTED AND ARRANGED FOR PIANOFORTE BY 
CECIL J. SHARP. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence each Set. 


Ser I. 
We won't go home till morning. 
Speed the Plough. 
Pop goes the Weasel. 
The Flowers of Edinburgh. 
Ser Il. 
Haste to the Wedding. 
Hunt the Squirrel. 
Tink-a-Tink. 


Brighton Camp. 
Galopede. 
Ribbon Dance. 
The Butterfly. 


Nancy’s Fancy. 
Bonnets so Blue. 
The Triumph. 


Step and fetch her (or Follow Three meet (or Pleasures of the 
your Lovers). Town). 
Ser III. 
penny Pluck Pears. Rufty Tufty. 

-utney Ferry. Parson's Farewell. 
Mage on a Cree. The Glory of the West. 
The Fine Companion. Saint Martin's. 
Newcastle. Hey, boys, up go we. 
Gathering Peascods. Grimstock. 

Oranges and Lemons. The Beggar Boy. 

Dull Sir John. 

Ser IV. 


Staines Morris. 

Amarillis. 

Black Jack. 

Jamaica. 

My Lady Cullen. 

London 1s a fine Town (or Watton 
Town's end). 


The Twenty-Ninth of May. 


Chestnut, or Dove's Figary. 

The Black Nag. 

Cheerily and Merrily. 

Ten Pound Lass. 

Nonesuch, or A la Mode de France. 
Dargason, or Sedany. 

Goddesses. 

New Bo-Peep, or Pickadilla. 


THE COUNTRY. DANCE BOOK 


CECIL J. SHARP. 


Part i. Containing a description, &c., of the Dances inSets I. 
and 
Part II. Containing a description, &c., of the Dances in Sets III. 


and IV. 
Price, Paper Covers, Two Shillings and Sixpence each Part. 
Cloth, Three Shillings and Sixpence each Part. 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited, 
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MACMILLAN'S 
NEW BOOKS ON MUSIC. 
STYLE IN MUSICAL ART. 
By Sir HUBERT PARRY, Bart., C.V.O., 


Mus. Doc., &c. 
8vo. 10s. 


POST-VICTORIAN MUSIC, 
With other Studies and Sketches. 


By C. L. GRAVES, 


Author of ‘‘ The Diversions of a Music-Lover,” 
6s. 


net. 


&e. 
Extra crown 8vo, net. 


Tue Times.—‘‘ The papers on Mendelssohn, Sterndale Bennett, Manns, 
Santley, Clara Novello, Tchaikovsky, and many of the others, 
the pleasant after-dinner talk of a lover of music who can divert as well 
as interest. 


| MUSIC AND NATIONALISM. 
A Study of English Opera. 
By CECIL FORSYTH. 
Extra crown 8vo. 


THE Datty Matt. 
able opinions. 


are like 


5s. net. 


**A brilliant book, full of suggestive and contest- 


List of Books on Music 
post- Sree on ap} plication. 


LTD., LONDON. 


Macmillan’s 
and Musictans 


_ © ACMILL AN & CO., 











The The SOCIETY of BRITISH COMPOSERS. 
Music Published in the Avison Edition. 


VOCAL. Net s. d. 

Batu, Hupert—Love's Fulfilment. Song : « €@ 
Bax, ARNOLD Fatherland. For Tenor Solo, Chorus and 

Orchestra. - ‘ m= & © 
Celtic Song-Cyc le (Separ: ste ly, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 5, 1s. each; 

No. 4, 1s. 6d.) . oi < ee a SS 


Golden Gwendolen. The Fairies .. ‘i each 2 0 
— a i The Song in the Twilight. “Song -. each « 6 
Bett, W. H.—Music for the St. Albans Pageant. For Soli, 


Chorus ey om wh © pianoforte) es oe 2 6 


FARJEON, Harryv—V agrant Songs 


FORRESTER, Jj. Currre—Three Songs : The Cowsli ip's "gok jen 


bell; When sleeps the woodland rose; I'd sail away to 
yonder skies .. . -- each 2 0 
Two Part-Son gs—With a wand'ring to and fro - - O84 
With a down- ding-dong .. _ ae os “ © 8 
Garpiner, H. BALFour—Winter i - 20 
Gatry, NicHo.. as—Touch not the nettle. Song Io 
Hurtstongr, W. Y.—Four Songs oo & © 
The Blind Boy ; Forbear to braid that shining hair each 1 o 
Jones, ARNOLD F. Six Short Songs.. mn 2 6 
Lomax, E. L. Mth rince in disguise. Musicz ul Recitation .. 3 6 
McEwen, J. B. —Three Songs .. om isin oo & © 
Brevity ; Love's but a dance. Two Songs each 1 o 
Nunn, E. Curnpert—Four Songs .. 20 
O’'Nei_t, Norman—Five Rondels, 2s. 6d. Two Fre nch S : Songs 1 6 
Roserts, OsspoRNE—The Rose; Wind ofthe West. T wo Songs, ea. 20 
RoorHam, Cyrit. B.—The Ballad of Kingslea Mere. Song Io 
SPEAIGHT, JoSEPH—Two Songs ie ° a oa 
_ Nations al Nursery Rhymes; I love thee .. each 1 6 
STEPHENSON, MortTON—Six Fairy Songs for Chil ire on 2 6 
SwinsTEAD, FeLtx—Sing-song Cycle .. ° 20 
Four Old English Songs “a - - ao 8 6 
Wicut, A. N.—The Minstrel's Curse. Ballad for bass solo, 
chorus and orchestra .. - ; oa » &s © 
Wittiams, R. VauGuan.—On Wenlock Edge. Cycle of Six 
Songs. For Tenor and Pianoforte (and ad /7é. String Q Juartet 
Accompé uniment), Score only, 5s. ; Strings separately, 6s. ; 
Complete o Se 
WotsTenHoLmE, W.—Six E nglish Songs 2 6 
Four Little Songs er as 2 6 


Novat Lo AND Company, Limited. 


\ JiTHOUT A DOU ‘BT, it will pay you to drop 

a a ard to The Orpheus Music Co. , Moorgate Arcade, 
London, E.C. *Tue Music Teacuer’s Guipe.” Also ‘‘Composers ” 
Sout send MS to same firm for estimate and most advantageous 
erms, 


London: : 


SO — 








UM 


Booru, Vicror.—Serenade. Song, in F and D .. each 2 0 

Conver, FreEpDERICK—Invocation. Madrigal for female voices.. © | 
Springtime. Waltz- “song for female voices sa - o © § 

Eccar, K. E.—Wolfram’s Dirge. Song — " an » @&s 
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PIANOFORTE MUSIC. s. d. 

BERGER, W.—Op. 105. Six Piano Pieces, in 2 Books, each 1 6 

BINET, F.—Op. 107. Dans la vallée. Pianoforte Solo +. 2 © 

BORTKIE x ICZ, S. —Op. 1m. Six Pe nsées Lyriques each 1 o 
DEBUSSY, C.—Le Martyre de Saint Sebastien. Pianoforte 
Solo: 1. o Cour des Lys, Prelude, 2s. net ; a Chambre 

magique, Prelude, 2s. 6d. net ; 3. Le Laurier blessé, Prelude, 2 o 
Pelleas et Melisarde Fantaisie. Pianoforte Duet, 4s. net; 

Pianoforte Solo ‘ ic - ; ad we “a &* 

DUKAS, P.—La Peri. ane dansé. Pianoforte Score a iy 
Prélude elégiaque. noforte Duet 2 o 
Polyeucte overture. Pianol wrtes, 4 hands . ee ° 

FRANCK, C. Symphony in D minor, trans¢ ribed ’ for 2 

Pianofortes, 4 hands .. ee ee oe ee ee -- 15 © 
KRONKE, E. op 74. No. 1. Berceuse; 2. Valse-menuet ; 

3. Caprice mignonne. Pianoforte Solo each 1 I 
KUYPER, E. Op. 8. Serenade. Pianoforte Duet os +» 3 O 
LANDRY, A. idal alouse. 1 Pianoforte,6hands 2 6 
MiCHIELS, G. ianoforte Solo sd cc 2 

Paola-la-Torera, Overture esp: le. forte Solo i. €¢ 

La Victorieuse, a Heroique. Pianoforte Solo . & © 
PARLOW, E.—Op. Six Short Pianoforte Pieces, complete 2 o 
REUTHER, C. Op. 10. Gedenkblitter. Six Little Pieces. 

Pianoforte Solo. ( omplete ° ee es ° co & @ 
ary ° — NS.—Point d’orgue pour le Concerto en E fiat, 

nofortes, de Mozart oe - ‘ - — € & 

ZILC HE R, P.--Op. 73. In ed Six Little Pieces. 

Pianoforte Solo. Complete ae ee ee ° 

— Op. 76. Five Dances. Pianoforte Solo. Complete > 
CHAMBER MUSIC. 

BACHMANN, A.—Adagio et Allegro de Pugnani. Violin and 

Pianoforte + : 3 oO 
DEBUSSY, ¢ Les Cloches, transcril ‘ r 20 

Romance R ae ° 
DUHAMEL, M.—Les Ch: 

Pianoforte. Books 1 a 6 
FAURE, G.—Op. 50. 

ep Rl yarn 3 oO 
HAVEMANN, I 4 

1. Bach, P. E. 

Gluck, Gav . Rameau, 

: _ urin i use in B 

; 2 < ta. it 

MILLAKCRA 1G, D _ ° 

MULDERMANS, ¢ (Nowotny) o 

VERMEIRE, O.—Op. 25. Q r 2 Violins, 

Viola, ‘Cello, and Pianoforte 7 0° 

ORGAN. 
MASSENET, J.—PaAques (sortie de grande messe) for Organ. 2 0 
Voc AL MUSIC. 

BLAISE.—Annette et Lubin, Comédie en un Acte. Vocal Score. 

French Words - we - és oe 
D’ALBERT, E.—Die Verschenkte Frau. Comic Opera. Vocal 

Score. German Words ee ee os ++ 20 
DEBUSSY, C.—Le Martyre de Saint-Sebastien. No. 2. La 

voix de la Vierge Erigone ‘ Soprano 
DELAUNAY, R.—L’ame qui chante (Flute e ad lib.) oe > 
DUNY, M.—La Clochette. Comédie en un Acte. Vocal Score. 

French Words - on 8 o 
FRANCK, C.—Réd demption. Vocal Score. English and French 

Words ° , ° 
FONTEN AIL LES, H. De.—Quatre chansons de Charles 

d’Orleans. Hig th and low voice : 

Madame, tant qu'il vous plaira .. ee ° oe o & 6 
Ah ! qu'il la fait bon regarder . a ; 20 
Je me mets en votre merci - 1 6 
Le temps a laissé son manteau . . _ 2 0 

MONSIGNY.—On ne s’avise jamais de Tou t. Opéra-Comique. 

Vocal Score. French Words . ' ° 
MOREL, H Regrets . es ) 
P — ESE.—Chanson du Fou. French and Italian Words. 

Alto or Bass , + & 
ROGE R. DUCASSE.—Ave Regina Celorum, with accompani- 

ment for organ or pianoforte os ; - ; om €@ 
ROUSSEL, Op. Quatre Potmes. 1. Le départ; 

2. Voeu ; Le jardin mouillé ; 4. Madrigal lyrique 
RITAS, G.—Chanson sur la mer , ae « «© 
SCHMITT, F..—Three Melodies. French and English Words. 

i. Lied; 2. Il pleure dans mon cceur; 3. Fils de la Vierge 3 «6 

FULL SCORES AND ORC ‘HE STRAL PARTS. 
DUBOIS, TH.—Esquisses orchestrales. 1. A l'aube Bruits 

de guerre; 2. Interméde pathétique; 3. Souvenirs de Féte. 

Full Score, 20s. net. Orchestral Parts, gos. net. Extra 

strings ° ° each 20 
KUY meg, E.—Op. Serenade, for full orchestra. Full 

Score, 6s. net. Orchestral Parts 8 o 
WIDOR, ( H. M.—Symphonie Antique avec cheeurs. Full 

Score, sos. net. Orchestral Parts, 75s. net. Extra Strings 

each 5 © 
Lonpox : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrren. 
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PROGRESSIVE STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


EDITED, ARRANGED IN GROUPS, AND THE FINGERING REVISED AND SUPPLEMENTED 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


Tuts Collection of Studies is intended to illustrate the various elements of a complete course of pianoforte sechnigu, 
and to provide students with the means of attacking and overcoming the different special difficulties which have to k 
encountered. With this view, the Studies have been arranged in groups, those in each group being placed in progressive 
order, and having reference to some one particular difficulty. The greater part of the studies themselves have been 
selected from the standard works of the most eminent Study-writers, and with these are included numerous others, which, 
though of equally great practical utility, have hitherto been less generally accessible. 






























































1. FIVE-FINGER STUDIES ... sie ... Part1}/31. DOUBLE NOTES _.... owe exe ‘ Part | 
Ng - - _ _ ua 9» 2] 32. = - ares in ane ian Py 
33- a ia ee a a <a ae 
3. SCALES <a oe ly = " ae wake. alae | “Sa 
’ on NE: ac. ee a = ak ln Sp 
5. BROKEN CHORDS... ..  ..  «.. Part 1} 36" r ee 
6. ” ’» + ae ee ee gp 2137, CHORDS i ee ae ole i 
7: ” ” oe ve vee 99 3} 38. os hi ‘ns ois a a aan 
8. - - eA cul oa ead oo @ 
9. a m Or 
ae 7 >, 40. REPETITION ... - i _ «os Sea 
LH —- a - 1 eae. oe 
a i ce: tk. We sae Gee meen ” " a 
13. os “ _ si ses ees + 99 4143." PART-PLAYING = sn _ --» Parti 
14.* ARPEGGIO ... i ia ~ . Parts|™ a eT ie = = ae 
15. # nou wow Uh DRO CS. . .—. «~~ «ie 
16. és oe ies = = ici »» 3/40. aie ve a jn iit -_ “ia 
17. VELOCITY i fas vad 1 ... Part 1 47- ACCOMPANIED MELODY eee ... Parti 
18. - ies oe ame wa ae gp 2 4 ” ” re eee ce le 
a> ” _ se aw “s «9» 3/149, EXTENSIONS anv SKIPS eer .. Parti 
20. %° eee eee ees ese eee » 4 50.* 9 is a a as Ba 
22. se a ee | | ee 
23. ” oe ve tee tee »  99 71 §2.* és aa aah = cal os aan 
24. FIGURES IN SEQUENCE dir .. Part 1|53. EXERCISES FOR THE WEAKER FINGERS. 
25.° -" 99 _ ove a By J. A. O’NEILL. 
26. BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, anp 54. WRIST STUDIES (Handgelenksiibungen). By 
OCTAVES ..... aii oi ane «oe Past ARNOLD KruG. 
27. BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, ani 55. EXERCISES FOR FACILITATING INDE 
. ‘OCTAVES - ve ee ; oe PENDENCE OF THE FINGERS (Ubungen fir 
die Selbstandigkeit der Finger). By ARNOLD Kru. 
28. SHAKES ~ jis ee or .. Partr|56. PRELIMINARY STUDIES IN PLAYING 
29. - ae wh — — an a POLYPHONIC MUSIC (Voriibungen fiir das 
3 polyphone Spiel). By ARNOLD KRuG. 


30. a 
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* These Books contain Studies composed by Mr. Franklin Taylor specially for this Series. 


FIFTY-SIX BOOKS, PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


FROM THE ABOVE: 


SELECTED PIANOFORTE STUDIES 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
IN TWO SETS (EIGHT BOOKS), PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH BOOK. 


THE present collection of Studies is designed to provide teachers with a short course of Pianoforte Technique adapted to the needs of the 
average pupil, the intention being to spare the teacher the labour of choosing a sufficiently varied selection from the large mass of material 
existing, and at the same time to ensure that the different departments of technique shall be undertaken in the order which experience has 
proved to be the most beneficial. ; 

The Studies are grouped in two Sets, and are so arranged that the different Books in which they are contained may be taken in consecutive 
order, but pupils who are already further advanced than the elementary stage represented by Set I. may commence at once with Set II., whicb 
will be found to be complete in itself, and to illustrate all the essential elements of technique. ‘ 

Where additional studies are desired, or studies on certain subjects which are not touched upon in this series, the larger collection, published 
under the title of ‘‘ Progressive Studies" (from which the present examples have been selected), is of course available. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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